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PREFACE 


The truth of the oft quoted saying of Bacon that, “Reading 
maketh a full man,” is dependent upon the kind of reading done. 
The reading of some books leaves the mind as empty as it was 
before the perusal. The reading of others may fill the mind with 
unworthy thoughts and low ideals, and thus does not make a 
“full man” in the sense Bacon meant. That great philosopher 
had in mind the reading only of the best, that which has stood 


the test of time and judgment. 
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If all pupils who enter the Eighth Grade were sure to continue 
their education even for three or four years, the study of the 
masterpieces of literature might well be left to the High School 
period. But in too many cases, the completion of the eighth year 
spells graduation. Provision must, therefore, be made here to 
give the pupil an initiative toward that reading which, if followed 
up, will make him a “full man” or, for lack of it, he will lead a 
life barren of the enjoyment which contact with good books gives. 

The introduction of selections of literary value was begun in 
the Seventh Reader of this series. The Eighth Reader contains 
more and longer selections of this character. Thus if the pupil 
leaves school at the completion of his eighth year he will have 
some acquaintance, at least, with the products of the best minds 
in England and America. Longfellow, Lowell, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Kipling, Sir Walter Scott, Pope, Franklin, Whittier, 
Lincoln, Emerson, and Robert Louis Stevenson are a few of those 
to whom has been given the gift of seeing more clearly and saying 
more wisely or more beautifully than the ordinary person; they 
have become benefactors of mankind through the medium of 
print. It is to induce boys and girls of the Eighth Grade to enter 
into and enjoy this life through the best, that literature has 
been drawn upon so freely to furnish material for this reader. 

Three selections, Snowbound, Evangeline, and The Man With- 
out a Country, are classics which have been given in their entirety, 


these forming an introduction to the intensive study of literature 
in the High School. 

The notes following the body of the text help to clarify the 
allusions, explain obscure phrases, and aid in expressive reading. 
They are especially valuable to the teacher and pupil who have 
access to but a few reference books. 

The Patriotic Edition (edition of 1918) contains many of the 
most noteworthy of the state papers and addresses of President 
Wilson on war topics, including the War Message and the Fourth 
of July Address. All these are given in full. Selections are also 
given from the addresses of Franklin K. Lane, Elihu Root, and 
Theodore Roosevelt; and there are included a number of inspi- 
rational poems of patriotism. Fairly complete notes accompany 
the selections, these notes containing important explanations’ of 
the many historical and political references in which the selections 
abound. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 


EIGHTH GRADE 


A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 


Hosparpb, Evpert (1859-1915), pen name Fra Elbertus, was an American 
writer of unusual ability. By trade he was a printer and bookbinder. He 
was the founder of the Roycroft Shops 
at East Aurora, New York, and editor of 
The Philistine, a journal. Hubbard was 
a master of the language, and a power- 
ful writer. He was one of those who 
went down with the Lusitania when she 
was sunk by a German submarine. 


In all this Cuban business 
there is one man stands out 
on the horizon of my memory 
like Mars at perihelion. 

When war broke out be- 

tween Spain and the United 
States, it was very necessary 
to communicate quickly with a AR ol Ea a 
the leader of the Insurgents. 
Garcia was somewhere in the mountain fastnesses of Cuba— 
no one knew where. No mail or telegraph message could 
reach him. The President must secure his cooperation, 
and quickly. 

What to do! 

Some one said to the President, “There is a fellow by 
the name of Rowan will find Garcia for you, if anybody 
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can. 


Rowan was sent for and given a letter to be delivered 
to Garcia. How the “fellow by the name of Rowan” 
took the letter, sealed it up in an oilskin pouch, strapped 
it over his heart, in four days landed by night off the 
coast of Cuba from an open boat, disappeared into the 
jungle, and in three weeks came out on the other side of 
the Island, having traversed a hostile country on foot, 
and delivered his letter to Garcia—are things I have no 
special desire now to tell in detail. The point that I wish 
to make is this: McKinley gave Rowan a letter to be 
delivered to Garcia; Rowan took the letter and did not 
ask, ““Where is he at?” 

By the Eternal! there is a man whose form should be 
cast in deathless bronze and the statue placed in every 
college of the land. It!is.not book-learning young men 
need, nor instruction about this and that, but a stiffening 
of the vertebrae which will cause them to be loyal to a 
trust, to act promptly, concentrate their energies: do the 
thing — “Carry a message to Garcia.” 

General Garcia is dead now, but there are other Gar- 
cias. No man who has endeavored to carry out an enter- 
prise where many hands were needed, but has been well- 
nigh appalled at times by the imbecility of the average 
man — the inability or unwillingness to concentrate on a 
thing and do it. Slipshod assistance, foolish inattention, 
dowdy indifference, and half-hearted work seem the rule; 
and no man succeeds, unless by hook or crook or threat 
he forces or bribes other men to assist him; or mayhap, 
God in His goodness performs a miracle, and sends him 
an Angel of Light for an assistant. 

You; reader, put this matter to a test: 
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You are sitting now in your office —six clerks are 
within call. Summon any one and make this request: 
“Please look in the encyclopedia and make a brief memo- 
randum for me concerning the life of Correggio.” 

Will the clerk quietly say, “Yes, sir,” and go do the 
task? On your life he will not. He will look at you out 
of a fishy eye and ask one or more of the following ques- 
tions: 

Who was he? 

Which encyclopedia? 

Where is the encyclopedia? 

Was I hired for that? 

Don’t you mean Bismarck? 

What’s the matter with Charlie doing it? 

Is he dead? 

Is there any hurry? 

Sha’n’t I bring you the book and let you look it up 
yourself? 

What do you want to seEee for? 

And I will lay you ten to one that after you have 
answered the questions, and explained how to find the 
information, and why you want it, the clerk will go off 
and get one of the other clerks to help him try to “find 
Garcia”? — and then come back and tell you there is no 
such man. Of course I may lose my bet, but according 
to the Law of Average I will not. Now, if you are wise, 
you will not bother to explain to your “assistant” that 
Correggio is indexed under the C’s, not in the K’s, but 
you will smile very sweetly and say, “Never mind,” and 
go look it up yourself. And this incapacity for independ- 
ent action, this moral stupidity, this infirmity of the will, 
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this unwillingness to cheerfully catch hold and lift — these 
are the things that put pure Socialism so far into the 
future. If men will not act for themselves, what will 
they do when the benefit of their effort is for all? 

A first mate with knotted club seems necessary; and 
the dread of getting “the bounce” Saturday night holds 
many a worker to his place. Advertise for a steno- 
grapher, and nine out of ten who apply can neither spell 
nor punctuate —and do not think it necessary to. 

Can such a one write a letter to Garcia? 

“You see that bookkeeper,’ said the foreman to me 
in a large factory. 

“Yes; what about him?” 

“Well, he’s a fine accountant, but if I’d send him 
uptown on an errand, he might accomplish the errand all 
right, and on the other hand, might stop at four saloons 
on the way, and when he got to Main Street would forget 
what he had been sent for.” 

Can such a man be entrusted to carry a message to 
Garcia? 

We have recently been hearimg much maudlin sym- 
pathy expressed for the ‘downtrodden denizens of the 
sweatshop” and the “homeless wanderer searching for 
honest employment,’’ and with it all often go many hard 
words for the men in power. 

Nothing is said about the employer who grows old 
before his time in a vain attempt to get frowsy ne’er-do- 
wells to do intelligent work; and his long, patient striving 
after “help” that does nothing but loaf when his back is 
turned. In every store and factory there is a constant 
weeding-out process going on. The employer is constantly 
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sending away “help” that have shown their incapacity to 
further the interests of the business, and others are being 
taken on. No matter how good times are, this sorting 
continues: only, if times are hard and work is scarce, the 
sorting is done finer—but out and forever out the in- 
competent and unworthy go. It is the survival of the 
fittest. Self-interest prompts every employer to keep the 
best — those who can carry a message to Garcia. 

I know one man of really brilliant parts who has not 
the ability to manage a business of his own, and yet who 
is absolutely worthless to any one else, because he carries 
with him constantly the insane suspicion that his employer 
is oppressing, or intending to oppress, him. He can not 
give orders, and he will not receive them. Should a mes- 
sage be given him to take to Garcia, his answer would 
probably be, “Take it yourself!” 

Tonight this man walks the streets looking for work, 
the wind whistling through his threadbare coat. No one 
who knows him dare employ him, for he is a regular fire- 
brand of discontent. He is impervious to reason, and the 
only thing that can impress him is the toe of a thick- 
soled Number Nine boot. 

Of course I know that one so morally deformed is no 
less to be pitied than a physical cripple; but in our pity- 
ing let us drop a tear, too, for the men who are striving 
to carry on a great enterprise, whose working hours are 
not limited by the whistle, and whose hair is fast turning 
white through the struggle to hold in line dowdy in- 
difference, slipshod imbecility, and the heartless ingrati- 
tude which, but for their enterprise, would be both 
hungry and homeless. 
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Have I put the matter too strongly? Possibly I have; 
but when all the world has gone a-slumming I wish to 
speak a word of sympathy for the man who succeeds — 
the man who, against great odds, has directed the efforts 
of others, and having succeeded, finds there’s nothing in 
it: nothing but bare board and clothes. I have carried a 
dinner-pail and worked for day’s wages, and I have also 
been an employer of labor, and I know there is something 
to be said on both sides. There is no excellence, per se, 
in poverty; rags are no recommendation; and all em- 
ployers are not rapacious and high-handed, any more than 
all poor men are virtuous. My heart goes out to the 
man who does his work when the. “boss” is away, as 
well as when he is at home. And the man who, when 
given a letter for Garcia, quietly takes the missive, with- 
out asking any idiotic questions, and with no lurking 
intention of chucking it into the nearest sewer, or of 
doing aught else but deliver it, never gets “laid off,” nor 
has to go on a strike for higher wages. Civilization is 
one long, anxious search for just such individuals. Any- 
thing such a man asks shall be granted. He is wanted in 
every city, town and village —in every office, shop, store 
and factory. The world cries out for such: he is needed 
and needed badly — the man who can “Carry a Message 


NERS ea 
to Garcia. -Elbert Hubbard. 


perihelion: the point of a star’s orbit nearest the sun. — cooperation: 
a working together. — vertebrae: the backbone. — concentrate: to fix (upon 
some object). —imbecility: mental weakness. — incapacity: lack of ability 
— accountant: one who is skilled in accounting. — maudlin: foolishly senti- 
mental; tearful. — denizen: dweller. — impervious: not permitting passage 
through. — a-slumming: visiting the people who live in the slums or foul 
streets of large cities—per se: in itself—rapacious: given to plundering. 
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THE CATARACT OF LODORE 


SourHey, Roperr (1774-1843) was an English writer noted especially 
for his poetry. The Inchcape Rock, The Cataract of Lodore, The Battle of 
Blenheim, and many other of his poems, are widely known. Among his prose 
writings for children is The Three Bears. He was at one time poet-laureate 
of England. 

“How does the water 

Come down at Lodore?”’ 
My little boy asked me 

Thus, once on a time; 
And, moreover, he tasked me 

To tell him in rhyme. 
Anon at the word, 

There first came one daughter, 

And then came another, 
To second and third 

The request of their brother, 
And to hear how the water 
Comes down at Lodore, 

With its rush and its roar, 

As many a time 
They had seen it before; 

So I told them in rhyme — 
For of rhymes I had store; 
And ’twas my vocation 
For their recreation 

That so I should sing; 
Because I was Laureate 

To them and the king. 
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From its sources, which well 
In the tarn on the fell; 
From its fountains 
In the mountains, 
Its rills and its gills; 
Through moss and through brake, 
It runs and it creeps 
For a while, till it sleeps 
In its own little lake. 
And thence, at departing, 
Awakening and starting, 
It runs through the reeds, 
And away it proceeds, 
Through meadow and glade, 
In sun and in shade, 
And through the wood shelter, 
Among crags in its flurry, 
Helter-skelter, 
Hurry-skurry. 
Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it les darkling; 
Now smoking and frothing 
In tumult and wrath in, 
Till, in this rapid race 
On which it is bent, 
It reaches the place 
Of its steep descent. 


The cataract strong 
Then plunges along, 
Striking and raging, 
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As if a war waging 

Its caverns and rocks among; 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and sweeping, 
Showering and springing, 
Flying and flinging, 
Writhing and ringing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting, 
Around and around 
With endless rebound; 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in; 
Confounding, astounding, 

Dizzying, and deafening the ear with its sound, 
Collecting, projecting, 
Receding and speeding, 
And shocking and rocking, 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping, 
And hitting and splitting, 
And shining and twining, 
And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring, 
And waving and raving, 
And tossing and crossing, 
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And flowing and going, 

And running and stunning, 
And foaming and roaming, 
And dinning and spinning, 

And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerking, 

And guggling and struggling, 
And heaving and cleaving, 

And moaning and groaning, 
And glittering and frittering, 
And gathering and feathering, 
And whitening and brightening, 
And quivering and shivering, 
And hurrying and skurrying, 
And thundering and floundering; 


Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

And falling and brawling and sprawling, 

And driving and riving and striving, 

And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 

And sounding and bounding and rounding, 

And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 

And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 

And chattering and battering and shattering, 
Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling and boiling, 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming, 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 
_ And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 
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And curling and whirling, and purling and twirling, 
And thumping and plumping and bumping and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing; 
And so never ending, but always descending, 
Sounds and motions forever and ever are blending, 
All at once, and all o’er, with a mighty uproar: 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 


—Robert Southey. 
Anon: at once. — tarn: asmall mountain lake. — fell: a hill or mountain 


(obsolete except in poetry). — gills: brooks. — guggling: gurgling, or making 
a noise like that of liquid poured out of a bottle. 
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THE BELLS Gee 


Hear the sledges with the bells — 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 


Hear the mellow wedding-bells, 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight! 
From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she pints 
On the moon! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 
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How it swells! 
How it dwells 

On the Future! how it tells 

Of the rapture that impels 

To the swinging and the ringing 

Of the bells, bells, bells — 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells! 


Hear the loud alarum bells — 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire 
Leaping higher, higher, higher 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor, 
Now — now to sit or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 
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Yet the ear it fully knows, 
By the twanging 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, . 
In the jangling, 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells — 
Of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells! 


Hear the tolling of the bells — 
Tron bells! 
What a word of solemn thought their monody compels! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
And the people — ah, the people — 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 
And who tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone — 
They are neither man nor woman — 
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They are neither brute nor human — 
They are Ghouls: 
And their king it is who tolls; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Rolls, 
A paean from the bells! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the paean of the bells! 
And he dances, and he yells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 
To the sobbing of the bells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
As he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 
To the rolling of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 
To the tolling of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells — 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 


—Edgar Allan Poe. 


Runic rhyme: magic rhyme. — tintinnabulation: tinkling sound. — eu- 
phony: sweet sound. — voluminously: with full volume. — alarum: alarm. 
—turbulency: tumult. — expostulation: remonstrance. — palpitating: throb- 
bing. — monody: an ode sung by one voice; a funeral song. — ghouls: .imagin- 
ary evil beings who rob graves. — paean: song of joy. 
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A CONTENTED MAN 


WasHINGTON IrvinG (1783-1859) an American author. His History of 
New York, a humorous, whimsical, and gently satirical sketch, brought him 
reputation and money. He had studied law, but gave it up in favor of literary 
work. He traveled in England and Spain. The Sketch Book, in which are 
Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, has become a classic in 
American literature. A more extended biography is given in the Seventh 
Grade Reader. 


In the garden of the Tuileries there is a sunny corner 
under the wall of a terrace which fronts the south. Along 
the wall is a range of benches commanding a view of the 
walks and avenues of the garden. This genial nook is a 
place of great resort in the latter part of autumn, and in 
the fine days of winter, as it seems to retain the flavor of 
departed summer. On a calm, bright morning, it is quite 
alive with nursery-maids and their playful little charges. 

Hither, also, resort a number of ancient ladies and 
gentlemen who, with laudable thrift in small pleasures and 
small expenses, for which the French are noted, come here 
to enjoy sunshine and save firewood. Here may often be 
seen some cavalier of the old school, when the sunbeams 
have warmed his blood into something like a glow, flut- 
tering about like a frost-bitten moth thawed before the 
fire, putting forth a feeble show of gallantry among the 
antiquated dames, and now and then eyeing the buxom 
nursery-maids with what might almost be mistaken for an 
air of libertinism. 

Among the habitual frequenters of this place, I had often 
remarked an old gentleman, whose dress was decidedly 
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anti-revolutional. He wore the three-cornered cocked hat 
of the ancien regime; his hair was frizzed over each 
ear into ailes de pigeon, a style strongly savoring of 
Bourbonism; and a cue stuck out behind, the loyalty of 
which was not to be disputed. His dress, though ancient, 
had an air of decayed gentility, and I observed that he 
took his snuff out of an elegant, though old-fashioned, 
gold box. 

He appeared to be the most popular man on the walk. 
He had a compliment for every old lady, he kissed every 
child, and he patted every little dog on the head; for 
children and little dogs are very important members of 
society in France. I must observe, however, that he 
seldom kissed a child without, at the same time, pinching 
the nursery-maid’s cheek; a Frenchman of the old school 
never forgets his devoirs to the sex. 

I had taken a liking to this old gentleman. There was 
an habitual expression of benevolence in his face, which I 
have very frequently remarked in these relics of the 
politer days of France. The constant interchange of these 
thousand little courtesies which imperceptibly sweeten 
life, have a happy effect upon the features, and spread a 
mellow evening charm over the wrinkles of old age. 

Where there is a favorable disposition, one soon forms 
a kind of tacit intimacy by often meeting on the same 
walks. Once or twice I accommodated him with a bench, 
after which we touched hats on passing each other; at 
length we got so far as to take a pinch of snuff together 
out of his box, which is equivalent to eating salt together 
in the Hast; from that time our acquaintance was estab- 
lished. 
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I now became his frequent companion in his morning 
promenades, and derived much amusement from his good- 
humored remarks on men and manners. One morning, as 
we were strolling through an alley of the Tuileries, with 
the autumnal breeze whirling the yellow leaves about our 
path, my companion fell into a peculiarly communicative 
vein, and gave me several particulars of his history. He 
had once been wealthy, and possessed of a fine estate in 
the country, and a noble hotel in Paris; but the Revolu- 
tion, which effected so many disastrous changes, stripped 
him of everything. 

He was secretly denounced by his own steward during 
a sanguinary period of the Revolution, and a number of 
the blood-hounds of the Convention were sent to arrest 
him. He received private intelligence of their approach in 
time to effect his escape. He landed in England without 
money or friends, but considered himself singularly for- 
tunate in having his head upon his shoulders; several of 
his neighbors having been guillotined as a punishment for 
being rich. 

When he reached London he had but a louis in his 
pocket, and no prospect of getting another. He ate a 
solitary dinner of beefsteak, and was almost poisoned by 
port wine, which, from its color, he had mistaken for 
claret. The dingy look of the chop-house, and of the 
little mahogany-colored box in which he ate his dinner, 
contrasted sadly with the gay salons of Paris. Every- 
thing looked gloomy and disheartening. Poverty stared 
him in the face; he turned over the few shillings he had 
of change; did not know what was to become of him; 
and — went to the theater! 
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He took his seat in the pit, listened attentively to a 
tragedy of which he did not understand a word, and 
which seemed made up of fighting, and stabbing, and 
scene-shifting, and began to feel his spirits sinking within 
him; when, casting his eyes into the orchestra, what was 
his surprise to recognize an old friend and neighbor in the 
very act of extorting music from a huge violoncello. 

As soon as the evening’s performance was over, he 
tapped his friend on the shoulder; they kissed each other 
on each cheek, and the musician took him home, and 
shared his lodgings with him. He had learned music as 
an accomplishment; by his friend’s advice he now turned 
to it as a means of support. He procured a violin, offered 
himself for the orchestra, was received, and again con- 
sidered himself one of the most fortunate men upon 
earth. 

Here, therefore, he lived for many years during the 
ascendency of the terrible Napoleon. He found several 
emigrants living, like himself, by the exercise of their 
talents. They associated together, talked of France and 
of old times, and endeavored to keep up a semblance of 
Parisian life in the center of London. 

They dined at a miserable cheap French restaurateur 
in the neighborhood of Leicester Square, where they were 
served with a caricature of French cookery. They took 
their promenade in St. James’s Park, and endeavored to 
fancy it the Tuileries; in short, they made shift to accom- 
modate themselves to everything but an English Sunday. 
Indeed, the old gentleman seemed to have nothing to say 
against the English, whom he affirmed to be braves gens; 
and he mingled so much among them, that at the end of 
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twenty years he could speak their language almost well 
enough to be understood. 

The downfall of Napoleon was another epoch in his 
life. He had considered himself a fortunate man to make 
his escape penniless out of France, and he considered 
himself fortunate to be able to return penniless into it. 
It is true that he found his Parisian hotel had passed 
through several hands during the vicissitudes of the times, 
so as to be beyond the reach of recovery; but then he had 
been noticed benignantly by government, and had a pen- 
sion of several hundred francs upon which, with careful 
management, he lived independently, and, as far as I 
could judge, happily. 

As his once splendid hotel was now occupied as a 
hotel garni, he hired a small chamber in the attic; it was 
but, as he said, changing his bedroom up two pair of 
stairs. He was still in his own house. His room was 
decorated with pictures of several beauties of former 
times, with whom he professed to have been on favorable 
terms; among them was a favorite opera-dancer, who had 
been the admiration of Paris at the breaking out of the 
Revolution. 

The old gentleman was a devout attendant upon 
levees; he was most zealous in his loyalty, and could not 
speak of the royal family without a burst of enthusiasm; 
for he still felt toward them as his companions in exile. 
As to his poverty he made light of it, and, indeed, had 
a good-humored way of consoling himself for every cross 
and privation. If he had lost his chateau in the country, 
he had half a dozen royal palaces, as it were, at his 
command. 
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He had Versailles and St. Cloud for his country 
resorts, and the shady alleys of the Tuileries and the 
Luxembourg for his town recreation. Thus all his prome- 
nades and relaxations were magnificent, yet cost nothing. 
“When I walk through these fine gardens,” said he, “‘I 
have only to fancy myself the owner of them, and they 
are mine. All these gay crowds are my visitors, and I 
defy the grand seignior himself to display a greater 
variety of beauty. Nay, what is better, I have not the 
trouble of entertaining them. My estate is a_ perfect 
Sans Souci, where every one does as he pleases, and no 
one troubles the owner. 

“All Paris is my theater, and presents me with a 
continual spectacle. I have a table spread for me in 
every street, and thousands of waiters ready to fly at my 
bidding. When my servants have waited upon me, I 
pay them, discharge them, and there’s an end: I have no 
fears of their wronging or pilfering me when my back is 
turned. Upon the whole,” said the old gentleman, with a 
smile of infinite good-humor, ‘when I think upon the 
various risks I have run, and the manner in which I 
have escaped them; when I recollect all that I have 
suffered, and consider all that I at present enjoy, I can 
not but look upon myself as a man of singular good 
fortune.” 

Such was the brief history of this practical philosopher, 
and it is a picture of many a Frenchman ruined by the 
Revolution. The French appear to have a greater facility 
than most men in accommodating themselves to the 
reverses of life, and of extracting honey out of the bitter 
things of this world. The first shock of calamity is apt 
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to overwhelm them, but when it is once past, their 
natural buoyancy of feeling soon brings them to the 
surface. This may be called the result of levity of char- 
acter, but it answers the end of reconciling us to mis- 
fortune, and, if it be not true philosophy, it is something 
almost as efficacious. Ever since I have heard the story 
of my little Frenchman, I have treasured it up in my 
heart; and I thank my stars I have, at length, found what 
I had long considered as not to be found on earth— 
A CONTENTED MAN. 

P. S. There is no calculating on human happiness. 
Since writing the foregoing, the law of indemnity has 
been passed, and my friend restored to a great part of 
his fortune. I was absent from Paris at the time, but on 
my return hastened to congratulate him. I found him 
magnificently lodged on the first floor of his hotel. I 
was ushered, by a servant in livery, through splendid 
salons, to a cabinet richly furnished, where I found my 
little Frenchman reclining on a couch. He received me 
with his usual cordiality; but I saw the gayety and 
benevolence of his countenance had fled; he had an eye 
full of care and anxiety. 

I congratulated him on his good fortune. ‘Good 
fortune?” echoed he; “bah! I have been plundered of a 
princely fortune, and they give me a pittance, as an 
indemnity.” 

Alas! I found my late poor and contented friend one 
of the richest and most miserable men in Paris. Instead 
of rejoicing in the ample competency restored to him, he 
is daily repining at the superfluity withheld. He no 
longer wanders in happy idleness about Paris, but is a 
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repining attendant in the ante-chambers of ministers. 
His loyalty has evaporated with his gayety; he screws 
his mouth when the Bourbons are mentioned, and even 
shrugs his shoulders when he hears the praises of the 
king. In a word, he is one of the many philosophers 
undone by the law of indemnity, and his case is desperate; 
for I doubt whether even another reverse of fortune, 
which should restore him to poverty, could make him 


again a happy man. 
—Washington Irving. 


Tuileries (Twél’re’): a royal palace in Paris. — Charges: children 
under their charge. — laudable: praiseworthy. — cavalier: a gay, fashion- 
able man. — antiquated: old. — buxom: plump and rosy. — libertinism: 
freedom from restraint. — ancien regime (in’ syin’ ra’zhém): the former 
political and social system. — aile de pigeon: pigeon wings. — Bourbonism: 
adherence to the Bourbons, the former ruling family in France. Cue: long 
braid of hair. — gentility: good breeding. — devoirs: respects. — imper- 
ceptibly: without being noticed. — tacit: understood. — sanguinary: bloody. 
— guillotined: beheaded by the guillotine. —Louis: a French coin. — 
restaurateur (rés’t6 ra’tfr’), a restaurant. — braves gens (briv’ zhin’), good 
people. — vicissitudes: changes. — hotel garni: lodging house. — levees: 
morning receptions. —chateau (shitdo’), castle. — pilfering: stealing. — 
levity: light conduct; gaiety. — efficacious: effective. — pittance: a very 
small amount. — superfluity: a part not needed. — ante chambers: waiting 
rooms. 
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SANCHO PANZA’S GOVERNMENT 


This is a selection from The Adventures of Don Quixote, from which other 
selections appear in the Seventh Reader. Sancho Panza is Don Quixote’s 
squire, or attendant. His sturdy common sense and shrewdness offset his 
master’s fantastic whims. Don Quixote has promised his squire the governor- 
ship of an island when he should be fortunate enough to conquer one. In 
the course of their common adventures, they visit a duke’s castle, and later 
the duke assigns the governorship of an island to Sancho Panza, much to the 
latter’s joy. The incident here related occurs during his term as governor. 

The first case that occurred was a question put by 
a stranger, in presence of the steward and the rest of - 
the assistants. “My lord,” said he, “a certain manor is 
divided by a large river—I beg your honor will be 
attentive, for the case is of great consequence and some 
difficulty. 

“T say, then, upon this river is a bridge, and at cne 
end of it a gibbet, together with a sort of court hall, in 
which four judges usually sit, to execute the law enacted 
by the lord of the river, bridge, and manor, which runs 
to this effect: ‘Whosoever shall pass over this bridge, 
must first swear whence he comes and whither he goes; 
if he swear the truth, he shall be allowed to pass; but if 
he forswear himself, he shall die upon the gallows, with- 
out mercy or respite.’ 

“This law, together with the rigorous penalty, being 
known, numbers passed, and, as it appeared they swore 
nothing but the truth, the judges permitted them to pass 
freely and without control. It happened, however, that 
one man’s oath being taken, he affirmed, and swore by 
his deposition, that he was going to be hanged on that 
gibbet, and had no other errand or intention. 
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“The judges, having considered this oath, observed: 
‘If we allow the man to pass freely, he swore to a lie, 
and, therefore, ought to be hanged according to law; and 
if we order him to be hanged, after he hath sworn he was 
going to be suspended on that gibbet, he will have sworn 
the truth, and, by the same law, ought to be acquitted.’ 
I beg, therefore, to know of your honor, my lord governor, 
what the judges must do with this man? for hitherto they 
are doubtful and in suspense; and, having heard of your 
lordship’s acute and elevated understanding, they have 
sent me to entreat your honor, in their names, to favor 
them with your opinion in a case of such doubt and 
intricacy.” 

To this address Sancho replied: ‘‘Assuredly, those 
judges who sent you to me might have spared themselves 
the trouble; for I am a man that may be said to be rather 
blunt than acute; nevertheless, repeat the business so 
that I may understand it fully, and who knows but I may 
chance to hit the nail on the head?” 

The interrogator having repeated his story again and 
again, Sancho said: “I think I can now explain the case 
in the twinkling of an eye; and this it is: A man swears 
he is going to be hanged on such a gibbet; if he actually 
suffers upon that gibbet, he swore the truth, and, by the 
enacted law, ought to be allowed freely to pass the bridge; 
but if he is not hanged, he swore false, and for that 
reason he ought to suffer upon the gibbet.” 

“The case is exactly as my lord governor conceives 
it,” said the messenger; “and, with respect to the scope 
and understanding of the matter, there is no further room 
for doubt or interrogation.” ‘I say, then,” replied 
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Sancho, “that part of the man which swore truth ought 
to be allowed to pass; and that which told a lie ought to 
be hanged; and, in this manner, the terms or conditions 
of passing will be literally fulfilled.”’ é 

“But, my lord governor,” replied the questioner, “in 
that case it will be necessary to divide the man into two 
parts, namely, the false and the true; and if he is so 
divided, he must certainly die; therefore, the intent of the 
law will be frustrated, whereas there is an express neces- 
sity for its being accomplished.” 

“Come hither, honest friend,’”’ said Sancho; “either I 
am a blockhead, or this passenger you mention has an 
equal title to be hanged and to live and pass over the 
bridge; for, if the truth saves him on one side, his false- 
hood condemns him equally on the other. Now, this 
being the case, as it certainly is, I think you must tell 
the gentlemen who sent you hither, that, as the reasons 
for condemning and for acquitting the culprit are equally 
balanced, they shall let him freely pass; for it is always 
more laudable to do good than harm; and to this opinion 
I would subscribe, if I could write my name. 

“Nor, indeed, have I spoken my own sentiment on 
this occasion; but I have recollected one among the many 
precepts I received from my master, Don Quixote, the 
night before I set out for the government of this island: 
he said that, when justice was doubtful, I should choose 
and lean toward mercy.” 


—Cervantes. 


gibbet: a kind of gallows. — manor: the land. — forswear: perjure. — 
respite: reprieve. — rigorous: stern. — deposition: statement made under 
oath. intricacy: confused and mixed character. — interrogator: the one 
asking the question. — frustrated: defeated. 
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IF I LIVE TILL SUNDOWN 


Grapy, Henry Wooprin (1851-1889), was an American journalist 
and orator. He was for many years editor of the Atlanta (Ga.) Consti- 
tution. Grady’s tribute to ‘The New South,” which appears elsewhere 
in this Reader, is one of the most eloquent of American orations. 


A soldier lay wounded on a hard-fought field; the roar 
of the battle had died away, and he rested in the deadly 
stillness of its aftermath. Not a sound was heard as he 
lay there, sorely smitten and speechless, but the shriek of 
wounded and the sigh of the dying soul, as it escaped from 
the tumult of earth into the unspeakable peace of the 
stars. 

Off over the field flickered the lanterns of the surgeons 
with the litter bearers, searching that they might take 
away those whose lives could be saved, and leave in sor- 
row those who were doomed to die, with pleading eyes 
watching through the darkness. 

This poor soldier watched, unable to turn or speak as 
the lanterns drew near. At last the light flashed in his face, | 
and the surgeon, with kindly face, bent over him, hesitated 
a moment, shook his head, and was gone, leaving the poor 
fellow alone with death. He watched in patient agony 
as they went on from one part of the field to another. 
As they came back the surgeon bent over him again. 
“T believe if this poor fellow lives till sundown to-morrow 
he will get well.” And again leaving him, not to death 
but with hope, all night long these words fell into his 
heart as the dews fell from the stars upon his lips, “If he 
but lives till sundown, he will get well.” 
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He turned his weary head to the east and watched for 
the coming sun. At last the stars went out, the east 
trembled with radiance, and the sun, slowly lifting above 
the horizon, tinged his pallid face with flame. He watched 
it inch by inch as it climbed slowly up the heavens. He 
thought of life, its hopes and ambitions, its sweetness and 
its raptures, and he fortified his soul against despair until 
the sun had reached high noon. It sloped down its slow 
descent, and his life was ebbing away and his heart was 
faltering, and he needed stronger stimulants to make him 
stand the struggle until the end of the day had come. He 
thought of his far-off home, the blessed house resting in 
tranquil peace with the roses climbing to its door, and the 
trees whispering to its windows, and dozing in the sunshine, 
the orchard and the little brook running lke a silver 
thread through the forest. 

“Tf I live till sundown I will see it again. I will walk 
down the shady lane; I will open the battered gate, and 
the mocking-bird shall call to me from the orchard, and I 
will drink again at the old mossy spring.” 

And he thought of the wife who had come from the 
neighboring farmhouse and put her hand shyly in his, and 
brought sweetness to his life and light to his home. 

“Tf I live till sundown I shall look once more into her 
deep and loving eyes, and press her brown head once more 
to my aching breast.” 

And he thought of the old father, patient in prayer, 
bending lower and lower every day under his load of sor- 
row and old age. 

“Tf I but live till sundown I shall see him again and wind 
my strong arm about his feeble body, and his hands shall 
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rest upon my head, while the unspeakable healing of his 
‘blessing falls into my heart.” 

And he thought of the little children who clambered on 
his knees and tangled their little hands into his heart- 
strings, making to him such music as the world shall not 
equal nor heaven surpass. 

“Tf I live till sundown they shall again find my parched 
lips with their warm mouths, and their little fingers shall 
run once more over my face.” 

And he then thought of his old mother, who gathered 
these children about her and breathed her old heart afresh 
in their brightness and attuned her old lips anew to 
their prattle, that she might live till her big boy came 
home. 

“Tf I live till sundown I will see her again, and I will 
rest my head at my old place on her knees, and weep away 
all memory of this desolate night.’ 

And the Son of God, who had died for men, bend- 
ing from the stars, put the hand that had been nailed to 
the cross, on ebbing life and held on the stanch until the 
sun went down and the stars came out and shone down 
in the brave man’s heart and blurred in his glistening 
eyes, and the lanterns of the surgeons came and he was 
taken from death to life. 

—Henry Woodfin Grady. 


af’ter math: a second crop; that which comes after.—for’ti fied: 
strengthened.—ebb’ing: flowing back; waning.—stim’u lants: medicines 
to produce vital activity.—at tuned’: tuned.—stanch (stanch): something 
to stop the flowing of blood. 
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RESIGNATION 


Nore.—This poem, Resignation, by Longfellow, and the poem After 
the Burial, by Lowell, which follows it, are worthy of careful study 
with reference to the thought running through each. Longfellow was 
Lowell’s predecessor as professor of modern languages and belles-lettres 
at Harvard, and the two were good friends and mutual admirers. Long- 
fellow’s Resignation was written just after the death of his little daughter 
Fanny, which he took greatly to heart. About the same time occurred 
the death of Lowell’s second child, Rose, and Lowell wrote After the 
Burial, which did not appear in print, however, until twenty years later. 
There is no authority for the assertion that these two beautiful poems 
were in any way associated, but certainly they appear to be. Lowell’s 
poem reads as though it were an answer to or a refutation of, the thoughts 


expressed in Longfellow’s poem. Each poem has thirteen stanzas of 
four lines each. 


There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair! 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted! 


Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapors; 
Amid these earthly damps 
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What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 


There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 


She is not dead—the child of our affection— 
But gone unto that school 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 


In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead. 


Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air; 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 


Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 


Not as a child shall we again behold her; 
For when with raptures wild 
In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 
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But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 


And though at times impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 
That cannot be at rest, 


We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay; 
. By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 


The grief that must have way. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Rachel weeping for her children: See the Bible, Jeremiah 31: 15; Mat- 
thew 2: 18.—elysian (e l¥s'ian): heavenly. Elysium is the abode of the 
blessed after death.—assuage (as sudge’): to soften.—sanctifying (sine’ti- 
fy ing): making sacred. 


AFTER THE BURIAL 


Yes, Faith is a goodly anchor; 
When skies are sweet as a psalm, 
At the bows it lolls so stalwart, 
In bluff, broad-shouldered calm. 


And when over breakers to leeward 
The tattered surges are hurled, 

It may keep our head to the tempest, 
With its grip on the base of the world. 
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But, after the shipwreck, tell me 
What help in its iron thews, 

Still true to the broken hawser, 

Deep down among sea-weed and ooze? 


In the breaking gulfs of sorrow, 
When the helpless feet stretch out 
And find in the deeps of darkness 
No footing so solid as doubt. 


Then better one spar of Memory, 
One broken plank of the Past, 

That our human heart may cling to, 
Though hopeless of shore at last! 


To the spirit its splendid conjectures, 
To the flesh its sweet despair, 

Its tears o’er the thin-worn locket 
With its anguish of deathless hair! 


Immortal? I feel it and know it, 
Who doubts it of such as she? 

But that is the pang’s very secret— 
Immortal away from me. 


There’s a narrow ridge in the graveyard 
Would scarce stay a child in his race, 
But to me and my thought it is wider 
Than the star-sown vague of Space. 


Your logic, my friend, is perfect, 
Your morals most drearily true; 
4] 


But, since the earth clashed on her coffin, 
I keep hearing that, and not you. 


Console if you will, I can bear it; 
’Tis a well-meant alms of breath; 

But not all the preaching since Adam 
Has made Death other than Death. 


It is pagan; but wait till you feel it— 
That jar of our earth, that dull shock 
When the ploughshare of deeper passion 
Tears down to our primitive rock. 


Communion in spirit! Forgive me, 

But I, who am earthy and weak, 

Would give all my incomes from dreamland 
For a touch of her hand on my cheek. 


That little shoe in the corner, 
So worn and wrinkled and brown, 
With its emptiness confutes you, 


And argues your wisdom down. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


lolls (1dlls): lies at ease.—lee’ ward: toward or in the direction of the 


lee or the side sheltered from the wind; opposed to windward.—sur’ges: 
large waves.—thews: muscles; sinews.—hawser (haw’ser): a large rope.— 
prim’i tive: original; primary.—com mun‘ion: intimate, sympathetic 
association. Read the ninth stanza of Resignation. 
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“HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED, SLEEP” 


BROWNING, EvizABETH Barretr (1809-1861), an English: poet, was 
the wife of Robert Browning. She was one of the most gifted poets of her 
sex. 


Of all the thoughts of God that are 

Borne inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 

Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace, surpassing this— 
“He giveth his beloved, sleep!” 


What would we give to our beloved? 
The hero’s heart to be unmoved, 

The poet’s star-tuned harp, to sweep, 
The patriot’s voice, to teach and rouse, 
The monarch’s crown, to light the brows?— 

“He giveth his beloved, sleep.” 


What do we give to our beloved? 

A little faith all undisproved, 
A little dust to overweep, 

And bitter memories to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake— 
“He giveth his beloved, sleep.” 


“Sleep soft, beloved!” we sometimes say, 
But have no tune to charm away 
Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep. 
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But never doleful dream again 
Shall break his happy slumber when 
“He giveth his beloved, sleep.” 


O earth, so full of dreary noises! 

O men, with wailing in your voices! 
O delvéd gold, the wailers’ heap! 

O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 

God strikes a silence through you all, 
And “giveth his beloved, sleep.” 


His dews drop mutely on the hill; 
His cloud above it saileth still, 
Though on its slope men sow and reap. 
More softly than the dew is shed, 
Or cloud is floated overhead, 
“He giveth his beloved, sleep.” 


Ay, men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man, 
Confirmed in such a rest to keep; 
But angels say—and through the word 
I think their happy smile is heard— 
“He giveth his beloved, sleep.” 


For me my heart, that erst did go 
Most like a tired child at a show, 
That sees through tears the mummers leap, 
Would now its wearied vision close, 
Would childlike on his love repose 
Who “giveth his beloved, sleep.” 
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And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one most loving of you all 
Say, “Not a tear must o’er her fall; 
‘He giveth his beloved, sleep.’ ”’ 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Psalmist (psilm’ist): David, who wrote the Psalms.—delved: dug.— 
con firmed’: settled.—mum’mers: clowns. 


RENEWED ENDEAVOR 


Say not, the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been, they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fools may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, thru creeks and inlets making, 
Comes Silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly; 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE BIBLE 


THE VALUE OF WISDOM 


Nots.—The authorship of the Proverbs is commonly ascribed to 
Solomon. 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
And the man that getteth understanding. 
For the merchandise of it is better 

Than the merchandise of silver, 

And the gain thereof than fine gold. 

She is more precious than rubies; 

And all of the things thou canst desire 
Are not to be compared unto her. 


Length of days is in her right hand; 

And in her left hand are riches and honor. 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 

And all her paths are peace. 

She is a tree of life to those 

Who lay hold upon her; 

And happy is every one 


Who retaineth her. 
—Proverbs III, 13-18. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF JOSEPH 


Then Joseph could not refrain himself before all them 
that stood by him; and he cried, “Cause every man to go 
out from me.” And there stood no man with him, while 
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Joseph made himself known unto his brethren. And he 
wept aloud; and the Egyptians and the house of Pharaoh 
heard. 

And Joseph said unto his brethren, “I am Joseph; doth 
my father yet live?” And his brethren could not answer 
him; for they were troubled at his presence. And Joseph 
said unto his brethren, “Come near to me, I pray you.” 
And they came near. And he said, 

“T am Joseph your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. 
Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, 
that ye sold me hither; for God did send me before you 
to preserve life. For these two years hath the famine 
been in the land; and there are yet five years in which 
there shall neither be earing nor harvest. And God sent 
me before you to preserve you a posterity in the earth, 
and to save your lives by a great deliverance. So now 
it was not you that sent me hither, but God; and he 
hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his 
house, and a ruler throughout all the land of Egypt. 

“Haste ye, and go up to my father, and say unto him, 
Thus saith thy son Joseph, ‘God hath made me lord of all 
Egypt. Come down unto me; tarry not. And thou 
shalt dwell in the land of Goshen, and thou shalt be near 
unto me—thou, and thy children, and thy children’s chil- 
dren, and thy flocks, and thy herds, and all that thou 
hast; and there will I nourish thee.’ ” 

—Genesis XLV, 1-10. 
ear’ing: growing of corn into the ear.—posterity (pos tér’i ty): descen- 
dants. 
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RUTH AND NAOMI 


Then Naomi arose with her daughters-in-law, that she 
might return from the country of Moab; for she had heard 
in the country of Moab how that the Lord had visited his 
people in giving them bread. Wherefore she went forth 
out of the place where she was, and her two daughters-in- 
law with her; and they went on the way to return unto 
the land of Judah. And Naomi said unto her two daugh- 
ters-in-law, “Go, return each to her mother’s house. The 
Lord deal kindly with you, as ye have dealt with the dead, 
and with me. The Lord grant you that ye may find rest, 
each of you in the house of her husband.” 

Then she kissed them; and they lifted up their voice, 
and wept. And they said unto her, “Surely we will return 
with thee unto thy people.” 

And Naomi said, “Turn again, my daughters; why will 
ye go with me?” 

And they lifted up their voice, and wept again; i 
Orpah kissed her mother-in-law; but Ruth clave unto 
her. 

And Naomi said, “Behold, thy sister-in-law is gone 
back unto her people, and unto her gods: return thou after 
thy sister-in-law.” 

And Ruth said, “Entreat me not to leave thee, or to 
return from following after thee; for whither thou goest, 
I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God; where thou 
diest, will I die, and there will I be buried. The Lord do 
so to me, and more also, if aught but death part thee 
and me.” 


—RKuth I, 16=17. 
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CHARITY 


Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of 
prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; 
and though I have all faith so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not charity, I am nothing. And though 
I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give 
my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing. 

Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. Doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 

Charity never faileth, but whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; 
whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. For 
we know in part, and we prophesy in part. But when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall 
be done away. 

When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as 
a child, I thought as a child; but when I became a man, I 
put away childish things. For now we see through a glass 
darkly; but then face to face. Now I know in part; but 
then shall I know even as also I am known. 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but 


the greatest of these is charity. 
—1 Corinthians XIII. 


cymbal (cym’bal): a musical instrument.—vaunt’eth: boasteth. 
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THE BURIAL OF MOSES 


ALEXANDER, Mrs. CreciL Frances, an English poet, was born in Ire- 
land about 1830. The Burial of Moses is her best known poem. 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, on this side Jordan’s wave, 

In a vale in the land of Moab, there lies a lonely grave; 

But no man dug that sepulcher, and no man saw it e’er, 

For the angels of God upturned the sod, and laid the dead 
man there. 


That was the grandest funeral that ever passed on earth; 

But no man heard the tramping, or saw the train go forth; 

Noiselessly as the daylight comes when the night is done, 

And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek grows into the 
great sun, 


Noiselessly as the springtime her crown of verdure weaves, 

And all the trees on all the hills open their thousand leaves, 

So, without sound of music, or voice of them that wept, 

Silently down from the mountain crown the great proces- 
sion swept. 


Lo! when the warrior dieth, his comrades in the war, 
With arms reversed, and muffled drum, follow the funeral 
car. 
They show the banners taken, they tell his battles won, 
And after him lead his masterless steed, while peals the 
minute gun. 
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Amid the noblest of the land men lay the sage to rest, 

And give the bard an honored place with costly marble 
dressed, 

In the great minster transept, where lights like glories fall, 

And the sweet choir sings, and the organ rings, along the 
emblazoned wall. 


This was the bravest warrior that ever buckled sword; 

This the most gifted poet that ever breathed a word; 

And never earth’s philosopher traced, with his golden pen, 

On the deathless page, truths half so sage, as he wrote 
down for men. 


And had he not high honor, the hillside for his pall; 

To lie in state while angels wait with stars for tapers tall; 

And the dark rock pines, like tossing plumes, over his bier 
to wave; 

And God’s own hand, in that lonely land, to lay him in the 
grave? 


Oh, lonely tomb in Moab’s land, oh, dark Beth-peor’s hill, 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours, and teach them to be 
still. 
God hath his mysteries of Grace—ways that we cannot tell; 
He hides them deep, like the secret sleep of him he loved 
so well. 
—C. F. Alexander. 


ver’dure: greenness.—min’ster: a kind of church.—tran’sept: a part of 
the church.—emblazoned (em bla’zoned): conspicuously decorated. 
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THE CHILDREN’S SONG 


Land of our birth, we pledge to thee 
Our love and toil in the years to be, 
When we are grown and take our place, 
As men and women with our race. 


Father in Heaven who lovest all, 

Oh help Thy children when they call; 
That they may build from age to age, 
An undefiléd heritage. 


Teach us to bear the yoke in youth, 
With steadfastness and careful truth: 
That, in our time, Thy Grace may give 
The truth whereby the Nations live. 


Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
Controlled and cleanly night and day: 
That we may bring, if need arise, 
No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 


Teach us to look in all our ends, 

On Thee for judge, and not our friends; 
That we, with Thee, may walk uncowed 
By fear or favor of the crowd. 


Teach us the strength that can not seek 

By deed or thought, to hurt the weak; 

That, under Thee, we may possess 

Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 
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Teach us delight in simple things, 
And Mirth that has no bitter springs; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And love to all men ’neath the sun! 


Land of our Birth, our Faith, our Pride, 

For whose dear sake our fathers died; 

O Motherland, we pledge to thee, 

Head, heart and hand through the years to be. 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


heritage (hér’it age): that which is inherited.—maimed: injured; 
crippled.—un cowed’: not frightened; not intimidated. 


THE ART OF LIFE 


The great art of life, so far as I have been able to 
observe, consists in fortitude and perseverance. I have 
rarely seen that a man who conscientiously devoted him- 
self to the studies and duties of any profession, and did 
not omit to take fair and honorable opportunities of offer- 
ing himself when such presented themselves, has not at 
length got forward. The mischance of those who fall 
behind, though flung upon fortune, more frequently arises 
from want of skill and perseverance. Life, young friends, 
is like a game at cards. Our hands are alternately good 
or bad, and the whole seems, at first glance, to depend on 
mere chance. But it is not so, for in the long run the skill 
of the player predominates over the casualties of the game. 
Therefore, do not be discouraged with the prospect before 
you, but ply your studies hard, and qualify yourselves to 


receive fortune when she comes your way. 
—Sir Walter Scott. 
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THE RECESSIONAL 


Kiptinc, RupyarpD, author, was born 
at Bombay, India, 1865. He was 
assistant editor in India of the Civil 
and Military Gazette and Pioneer 
from 1882 to 1889. He has traveled 
extensively in China, Japan, Amer- 
ica, Africa and Australia. Plain 
Tales from the Hills, Phantom 
Rickshaw, The Light that Failed, 
Barrack-room Ballads, and The 
Day’s Work, are a few of his 
many well-known works. 


Note.—This poem was written 
on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee in 1897. Princes and 
nobles of all England’s provinces 
came to England to do honor to her 
on the sixtieth anniversary of her 
reign. The poem has been set to music, and is widely sung. 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
A humble and a contrite heart. 
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the coast towns. 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


Far-called, our navies melt away; 

On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord! 


Amen. 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


the recessional: in a church service, the hymn sung by the choir 
while passing out.—over palm and pine: south and north.—ancient 
sacrifice: See the Bible, Psalm li, 16-17.—Nin’e veh and Tyre: ancient 
cities that were destroyed, as the Bible says, because of their wicked- 
ness.—Gentiles (gén’tiles): those not Jews.—on dune and headland: it 
was customary in former times to build beacon lights on the hills in 
A dune is a low hill of sand.—reeking tube: steaming 


cannon.—iron shard: iron piece. Probably sword is meant. 
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THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER 
Pope, ALEXANDER (1688-1744), was a famous English poet. 


Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou great First Cause, least understood, 
Who all my sense confined 

To find but this, that thou art good, 
And that myself am blind; 


Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 
To see the good from ill; 

And binding nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will. 


What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This teach me more than hell to shun, 
That, more than heaven pursue. 


What blessings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not cast away; 

For God is paid when man receives— 
To enjoy is to obey. 


Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound; 
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Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round. 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 


If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay; 

If I am wrong, oh, teach my heart 
To find the better way. 


Save me alike from foolish pride, 
Or impious discontent 

At aught thy wisdom has denied, 
Or aught thy goodness lent. 


Teach me to feel another’s woe; 
To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 


Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quicken’d by thy breath; 

Oh, lead me, wheresoe’er I go 
Through this day’s life or death. 


This day be bread and peace my lot; 
All else beneath the sun 
Thou know’st if best bestow’d or not, 
And let thy will be done. 
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To Thee, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies! 
One chorus let all being raise! 


All nature’s incense rise! 
—Alexander Pope. 
span: small space.—pre sume’: venture without authority.—im part’: 
bestow.—im’pi ous: not reverent. 


THE BURDENS OF MANKIND 
I 


It is a celebrated thought of Socrates that if all the 
misfortunes of mankind were cast into a public stock in 
order to be equally distributed among the whole species, 
those who now think themselves the most unhappy would 
prefer the share they are already possessed of, before that 
which would fall to them by such a diversion. Horace has 
carried this thought a great deal further: he says that the 
hardships or misfortunes which we lie under, are more easy 
to us than those of any other person would be, in case we 
could change conditions with him. 

As I was ruminating on these two remarks, and seated 
in my elbow-chair, I insensibly fell asleep, when, on a 
sudden, I thought there was a proclamation made by 
Jupiter, that every mortal should bring in his griefs and 
calamities, and throw them together in a heap. There 
was a large plain appointed for this purpose. I took my 
stand in the center of it, and saw, with a great deal of 
pleasure, the whole human species marching one after 
another, and throwing down their several loads, which 
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immediately grew up into a prodigious mountain, that 
seemed to rise above the clouds. 

There was a certain lady, of a thin, airy shape, who 
was very active in this solemnity. She carried a magni- 
fying glass in one of her hands, and was clothed in a loose, 
flowing robe, embroidered with several figures of fiends and 
spectres. 

There was something wild and distracted in her looks. 
Her name was Fancy. She led up every mortal to the 
appointed place, after having assisted him in making up 
his pack, and laying it upon his shoulders. My heart 
melted within me, to see my fellow-creatures groaning under 
their respective burdens, and to consider that prodigious 
bulk of human calamities which lay before me. 

There were, however, several persons who gave me 
great diversion upon this occasion. I observed one bring- 
ing in a fardel very carefully concealed under an old 
embroidered cloak, which, upon his throwing it into the 
heap, I discovered to be poverty. Another, after a great 
deal of puffing, threw down his luggage which upon examin- 
ing I found to be his wife. 

There were numbers of lovers, saddled with very whim- 
sical burdens, composed of darts and flames; but, what 
was very odd, though they sighed as if their hearts would 
break under these bundles of calamities, they could not 
persuade themselves to cast them into the heap, when they 
came up to it; but, after a few faint efforts, shook their 
heads, and marched away as heavy laden as they came. 

I saw multitudes of old women throw down their 
wrinkles, and several young ones, who stripped themselves 
of a tawny skin. There were very great heaps of red noses, 
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large lips, and rusty teeth. The truth of it is, I was sur- 
prised to see the greater part of the mountain made up of 
bodily deformities. Observing one advancing toward the 
heap with a larger cargo than ordinary upon his back, I 
found, upon his near approach, that it was only a natural 
hump, which he disposed of, with great joy of heart, among 
this collection of human miseries. 

There were, likewise, distempers of all sorts; though I 
could not but observe, that there were many more imaginary 
than real. One little packet I could not but take notice 
of, which was a complication of all the diseases incident 
to human nature, and was in the hand of a great many 
fine people; this was called the Spleen. But what most of 
all surprised me, was a remark I made, that there was not 
a single vice or folly thrown into the whole heap; at which 
I was very much astonished, having concluded within 
myself, that every one would take this opportunity of 
getting rid of his passions, prejudices, and frailties. 

When the whole race of mankind had thus cast their 
burdens, the phantom which had been so busy on this 
occasion, seeing me an idle spectator of what had passed, 
approached toward me. I grew uneasy at her presence, 
when of a sudden she held her magnifying glass full before 
my eyes. I no sooner saw my face in it, than I was startled 
at the shortness of it. The immoderate breadth of the 
features made me very much out of humor with my own 
countenance; upon which I threw it from me, like a mask. 

It happened very luckily, that one who stood by me had 
just before thrown down his visage, which, it seems, was 
too long for him. It was, indeed, extended to a shameful 
length; I believe the very chin was, modestly speaking, as 
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long as my whole face. We had, both of us, .an opportunity 
of mending ourselves; and all the contributions being now 
brought in, every man was at liberty to exchange his mis- 
fortunes for those of another person. But as there arose 
many new incidents in the sequel of my vision, I shall 
reserve them for the subject of my next paper. 


di ver’sion: as first used, means an overturning; as used later, it means 
amusement.—Hor’ace: a Latin poet.—ruminating (ru’mi na’ting): think- 
ing over.—ca lam’i ties: great misfortunes.—far’del: a bundle or pack.— 
whimsical (whim’sieal): freakish.—de form’i ties: defects in shape.— 
dis tem’pers: diseases.—com’pli ca’tion: mixture.—im mod’er ate: beyond 
ordinary; exceeding suitable bounds.—sequel (sé’quel): that which follows. 


THE BURDENS OF MANKIND 
Il 


In my last paper, I gave my reader a sight of that 
mountain of miseries, which was made up of those several 
calamities that afflict the minds of men. I saw, with 
unspeakable pleasure, the whole species thus delivered from 
its sorrows; though, at the same time, as we stood round 
the heap, and surveyed the several materials of which it 
was composed, there was scarcely a mortal in this vast 
multitude, who did not discover what he thought pleasures 
of life; and wondered how the owners of them ever came 
to look upon them as burdens and grievances. 

As we were regarding very attentively this confusion 
of miseries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter issued out a 
second proclamation, that every one was now at liberty to 
exchange his affliction, and return to his habitation with 
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any such other bundle as should be delivered to him. Upon 
this, Fancy began again to bestir herself, and, parceling 
out the whole heap with incredible activity, recommended 
to every one his particular packet. The hurry and con- 
fusion at this time were not to be expressed. Some observa- 
tions, which I made upon this occasion, I shall communicate 
to the public. 

A venerable, gray-headed man, who had laid down 
the colic, and who, I found, wanted an heir to his estate, 
snatched up an undutiful son, that had been thrown into 
the heap by an angry father. The graceless youth, in less 
than a quarter of an hour, pulled the old gentleman by 
the beard, and had liked to have knocked his brains out; 
so that, meeting the true father, who came toward him 
with a fit of the gripes, he begged him to take his son 
again, and give him back his colic; but they were unable, 
either of them, to recede from the choice they had made. 

A poor galley-slave, who had thrown down his chains, 
took up the gout in their stead, but made such wry faces, 
that one might easily perceive he was no great gainer by 
the bargain. It was pleasant enough to see the several 
exchanges that were made, for sickness against poverty, 
hunger against want of appetite, and care against pain. 

The female world were very busy among themselves in 
bartering for features; one was trucking a lot of gray hairs 
for a carbuncle, and another was making over a short waist 
for a pair of round shoulders; and a third cheapening a 
bad face for a lost reputation; but, on all these occasions, 
there was not one of them who did not think the new 
blemish, as soon as she had got it into her possession, much 
more disagreeable than the old one. 
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I made the same observation on every other misfor- 
tune or calamity, which every one in the assembly brought 
upon himself, in lieu of what he had parted with; whether 
it be that all the evils which befall us are, in some meas- 
ure, suited and proportioned to our strength, or that 
every evil becomes more supportable by our being accus- 
tomed to it, I shall not determine. 

I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying the poor 
humpbacked gentleman, mentioned in the former paper, 
who went off a very well-shaped person with a stone in 
his bladder; nor the fine gentleman who had struck up 
this bargain with him, that limped through a whole assem- 
bly of ladies, who used to admire him, with a pair of shoul- 
ders peeping over his head. 

I must not omit my own particular adventure. My 
friend with the long visage had no sooner taken upon him 
my short face, but he made so grotesque a figure, that, 
as I looked upon him, I could not forbear laughing at 
myself, insomuch that I put my own face out of counte- 
nance. The poor gentleman was so sensible of the ridi- 
cule that I found he was ashamed of what he had done; 
on the other side, I found that I myself had no great reason 
to triumph, for as I went to touch my forehead, I missed 
the place, and clapped my finger upon my upper lip. 
Besides, as my nose was exceedingly prominent, I gave 
it two or three unlucky knocks as I was playing my hand 
about my face, and aiming at some other part of it. 

I saw two other gentlemen by me who were in the same 
ridiculous circumstances. These had made a foolish 
exchange between a couple of thick, bandy legs, and two 
long trap-sticks that had no calves to them. One of these 
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looked like a man walking upon stilts, and was so lifted 
up into the air, above his ordinary height, that his head 
turned round with it; while the other made such awkward 
circles, as he attempted to walk, that he scarcely knew 
how to move forward upon his new supporters. Observ- 
ing him to be a pleasing kind of fellow, I stuck my cane 
in the ground, and told him I would lay him a bottle of 
wine that he did not march up to it, in a line that I drew 
for him, in a quarter of an hour. 

The heap was at last distributed among the two sexes, 
who made a most piteous sight, as they wandered up and 
down under the pressure of their several burdens. The 
whole plain was filled with murmurs and complaints, 
groans, and lamentations. Jupiter, at length, taking 
compassion on the poor mortals, ordered them a second 
time to lay down their loads, with a design to give every 
one his own again. They discharged themselves with a 
great deal of pleasure; after which, the phantom who had 
led them into such gross delusions was commanded to 
disappear. ~ -«,, 

There was sent in her stead a goddess of quite different 
figure; her motions were steady and composed, and her 
aspect serious but cheerful. She every now and then cast 
her eyes toward heaven, and fixed them upon Jupiter: 
her name was Patience. She had no sooner placed herself 
by the mount of sorrows, but, what I thought very remark- 
able, the whole heap sunk to such « degree, that it did 
not appear a third part so big as it was before. She 
afterward returned every man his own proper calamity, 
and, teaching him how to bear it in the most commodious 
manner, he marched off with it contentedly, being very 
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well pleased that he had not been left to his own choice 
as to the kind of evils which fell to his lot. 

Besides the several pieces of morality to be drawn out 
of this vision, I learned from it never to repine at my own 
misfortunes, or to envy the happiness of another, since it 
is impossible for any man to form a right judgment of his 
neighbor’s sufferings; for which reason, also, I have deter- 
mined never to think too lightly of another’s complaints, 
but to regard the sorrows of my fellow-creatures with 
sentiments of humanity and compassion. 

: —Joseph Addison. 


in cred’i ble: beyond belief.—truck’ing: trading.—carbuncle (e¢ir’- 
bun ele): a boil. 


OPPORTUNITY 


SPALDING, JoHN LANcAsTER, Catholic archbishop, of Peoria, IIl., was 
born at Lebanon, Ky., in 1840. He is the author of America and Other 
Poems, Education and the Higher Life, and Things of the Mind. 


How shall I live? How shall I make the most of my 
life and put it to the best use? How shall I become a 
man and do a man’s work? This, and not’ politics or 
trade or war or pleasure, is the question. The primary 
consideration is not how one shall get a living, but how 
he shall live; for if he live rightly, whatever is needful he 
shall easily find. Life is opportunity, and therefore its 
whole circumstances may be made to serve the purpose of 
those who are bent on self-improvement, on making them- 
selves capable of doing thorough work. 

Opportunity is a word which, like so many others 
that are excellent, we get from the Romans. It means 
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near port, close to haven. It is a favorable occasion, 
time, or place for learning or saying or doing a thing. 
It is an invitation to seek safety and refreshment, an 
appeal to make escape from what is low and vulgar and 
to take refuge in high thoughts and worthy deeds, from 
which flow increase of strength and joy. It is omni- 
present. What we call evils, as poverty, neglect, and 
suffering, are, if we are wise, opportunities for good. 
Death itself teaches life’s value not less than its vanity. 
It is the background against which its worth and beauty 
stand forth in clear relief. Its dark form follows us like 
our shadow, to bid us win the prize while yet there is 
time; to teach that if we live in what is permanent, the 
destroyer cannot blight what we know and love; to urge 
us, with a power that belongs to nothing else, to lay the 
stress of all our hoping and doing on the things that cannot 
pass away. 

“Poverty,” says Ouida, “is the north wind that 
lashes men into Vikings.’”’ “Lowliness is young ambi- 
tion’s ladder.” What is more pleasant than to read 
of strong-hearted youths, who, in the midst of want and 
hardships of many kinds, have clung to books, feeding, 
like bees to flowers? By the light of pine logs, in dim-lit 
garrets, in the fields following the plow, in early dawns 
when others are asleep, they ply their blessed task, seeking 
nourishment for the mind, athirst for truth, yearning for 
full sight of the high worlds of which they have caught 
faint glimpses; happier now, lacking everything save faith 
and a great purpose, than in after years when success 
shall shower on them applause and gold. 
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Life is good, and opportunities of becoming and doing 
good are always with us. Our house, our table, our tools, 
our books, our city, our country, our language, our busi- 
hess, our profession—the people who love us and _ those 
who hate, they who help and they who oppose—what is 
all this but opportunity? Wherever we be there is oppor- 
tunity of turning to gold the dust of daily happenings. 
If snow and storm keep me at home is not here an invita- 
tion to turn to the immortal silent ones who never speak 
unless they are addressed? If loss or pain or wrong befall 
me, shall they not show me the soul of good there is in 
things evil? Good fortune may serve to persuade us that 
the essential good is a noble mind and a conscience with- 
out flaw. Success will make plain the things in which we 
fail; failure shall spur us on to braver hope and striving. 
If I am left alone, yet God and all the heroic dead are with 
me still. If a great city is my dwelling place, the super- 
ficial life of noise and haste shall teach me how blessed a 
thing it is to live within in the company of true thoughts 
and high resolves. 

Whatever can help me to think and love, whatever 
can give me strength and patience, whatever can make 
me humble and serviceable, though it be a trifle light as 
air, is opportunity. Wisdom is habited in plainest garb, 
and she walks modestly, unheeded of the gaping and 
wondering crowd. She rules over the kingdom of little 
things, in which the lowly-minded hold the places of 
privilege. Her secrets are revealed to the careful, the 
patient, and the humble. They may be learned from the 
ant, or the flower that blooms in some hidden spot, 
or from the lips of husbandmen and housewives. He 
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is wise who finds a teacher in every man, an occasion to 
improve in every happening, for whom nothing is useless 
or in vain. If one whom he has trusted prove false, he 
lays it to the account of his own heedlessness and resolves 
to become more observant. If men scorn him, he is thank- 
ful that he need not scorn himself. If they pass him by, 
it is enough for him that truth and love still remain. If 
he is thrown with one who bears himself with ease and 
grace, or talks correctly in pleasant tones, or utters what 
can spring only from a sincere and generous mind—there 
is opportunity. If he chance to find himself in the com- 
pany of the rude, their vulgarity gives him a higher estimate 
of the worth of breeding and behavior. 

The happiness and good fortune of his fellows add to 
his own. If they are beautiful or wise or strong, their 
beauty, wisdom, and strength shall in some way help him. 
The merry voices of children bring gladness to his heart; 
the songs of birds wake melody there. Whoever anywhere, 
in any age, spoke noble words or performed heroic deeds, 
spoke and wrought for him. For him Moses led the people 
forth from bondage; for him the three hundred perished 
at Thermopylae; for him Homer sang; for him Demosthenes 
denounced the tyrant; for him Columbus sailed the un- 
traveled sea; for him Galileo gazed on the starry vault; 
for him the blessed Savior died. He knows that what- 
ever diminishes his good will to men, his sympathy with 
them, even in their blindness and waywardness, makes 
him poorer, and he therefore finds means to convert their 
faults even into opportunities for loving them more. 

Since life is great, no opportunity by which it may 
be improved can be small. Higher things remain to be 
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done than have yet been accomplished. God and His 
universe still wait on each individual soul, offering oppor- 
tunity. In the midst of the humble realities of daily life 
each one must seek out for himself the way to better worlds. 
Our power, our worth will be proportionate to the industry 
and perseverance with which we make right use of the 
ever-reculring minor occasions, whether for becoming or 
for doing good. Opportunity is not wanting—there is place 
and means for all—but we lack will; we lack faith, hope 
and desire; we lack watchfulness, meditation, and earnest 
striving; we lack aim and purpose. Do we imagine that 
it is not possible to lead a high life in a lowly room? That 
one may not be hero, sage, or saint in a factory or a coal- 
pit, at the handle of the plow or the throttle of the engine? 
We are all in the center of the same world, and whatever 
happens to us is great, if there be greatness in us. 

Here in America, above all, the new age approaching 
offers opportunity. Here only a beginning has been made; 
we have but felled the forest, and drained the marsh, and 
bridged the river, and built the road; but cleared the wild- 
wood and made wholesome the atmosphere for a more 
fortunate race, whom occasion shall invite to greater 
thoughts and more godlike deeds. We stand in the front 
rank of those who face life, dowered with all the instru- 
ments of power which the labors of the strongest and 
wisest in all time and place have provided. 

We might have been born savages or slaves, in a land 
of cannibals or tyrants; but we enter life welcomed by 
all that gives worth and joy, courage and security to man. 
There is inspiration in the air of America. Here all is 
fresh and young, here progress is less difficult, here there 
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is hope and confidence, here there is eagerness to know 
and to do. Here they who are intelligent, sober, industrious, 
and self-denying may get what money is needed for leisure 
and independence, for the founding of a home and the 
right education of children—the wealth which strengthens 
and liberates, not the excess which undermines and destroys. 
The material is good but in so far as it is a means to spir- 
itual good. The power to think and appreciate the thoughts 
of others, to love and to be happy in the joy, the courage, 
the beauty, and the goodness of others lifts us above our 
temporal environment, and endows us with riches of which 
money can never be the equivalent. A great thought or 
a noble love, like a beautiful object, bears us away from 
the hard and narrow world of our selfish interest, dips 
us in the clear waters of pure delight, and makes us glad 
as children who lie in the shade and catch the snowy 


blossoms as they fall. 
—John Lancaster Spalding. 


om’ni pres’ent: present everywhere at the same time.—Ouida (6ui’da): 
the pen name of Louise de la Ramee, an English novelist.—vi’kings: pirate 
Northmen of Europe in the Middle Ages.—immortal silent ones: the 
books of great authors——hab’ited: dressed —Moses: the Jewish leader 
who brought the children of Israel out of Egypt. See Exodus xiii, 17-22. 


—Homer: a Greek poet.—Gal/ile’o: an Italian astronomer.—mi’nor: 
lesser.—en vi’ron ment: surroundings. 


Oh, many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant! 
And many a word at random spoken, 
May soothe, or wound, a heart that’s broken. 
—Sir Walter Scott. 
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THE HERITAGE 


The rich man’s son inherits lands, 
And piles of brick, and stone, and gold; 
And he inherits soft, white hands, 
And tender flesh that fears the cold; 
Nor dares to wear a garment old; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One would not care to hold in fee. 


The rich man’s son inherits cares; 
The bank may break, the factory burn; 

Some breath may burst his bubble shares; 
And soft, white hands would hardly earn 
A living that would suit his turn; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One would not care to hold in fee. 


The rich man’s son inherits wants; 
His stomach craves for dainty fare; 
With sated heart, he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms bare, 
And wearies in his easy chair; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One would not care to hold in fee. 


What does the poor man’s son inherit? 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart; 
A hardy frame, a hardier spirit; 
King of two hands, he does his part 
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In every useful toil and art; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What does the poor man’s son inherit? 
Wishes o’erjoyed with humble things; 

A rank adjudged by toil-won merit; 
Content that from employment springs; 
A heart that in his labor sings; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What does the poor man’s son inherit? 
A patience learned by being poor; 
Courage, if sorrow comes, to bear it; 
A fellow feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 


Oh! rich man’s son, there is a toil 
That with all other level stands; 
Large charity doth never soil, 
But only whitens, soft, white hands; 
That is the best crop from the lands; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being rich to hold in fee. 


Oh! poor man’s son, scorn not thy state; 
There is worse weariness than thine, 
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In merely being rich and great; 
Work only makes the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being poor to hold in fee. 


Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 
Are equal in the earth at last; 

Both, children of the same dear God, 
Prove title to your heirship vast, 
By record of a well-filled past; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Well worth a life to hold in fee. 


—James Russell Lowell. 


in fee: in absolute ownership.—sated (sat’ed): glutted.—hinds (hinds): 
rustics; servants.—ad judged’: awarded. 


THE WILL 


Justice Walter Lloyd Smith of the appellate division of the Supreme 
Court once brought with him, to a dinner of the New York University Law 
School Alumni Association, what he said was the most remarkable docu- 
ment that ever came into his possession. Others who read the document, 
the last will and testament of Charles Lounsbury, an insane man, who 
died in the Cook County Asylum at Dunning, Illinois, were not disposed 
to disagree with him. 


I, Charles Lounsbury, being of sound mind and dis- 
posing memory, do hereby make and publish this, my 
last will and testament, in order as justly as may be to 
distribute my interest in the world among succeeding 
men. 

That part of my interest which is known in law and 
recognized in the sheep-bound volumes as “my property,” 
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being inconsiderable,and of no account, I make no dis- 
posal of in this, my last will. 

My right to live, being but a life estate, is not at my 
disposal; but these things excepted, all else in the world 
I now proceed to devise and bequeath. 

(Item) I give to the good Fathers and Mothers, in 
trust for their children, all good little words of praise and 
encouragement and all quaint, pet names and endearments; 
and I charge said parents to use them justly and gener- 
ously as the needs of their children may require. 

(Item) I leave to children exclusively, but only for 
the term of their childhood, all and every flower of the 
fields, and the blossoms of the woods, with the night to 
play among them freely according to the custom of chil- 
dren, warning them at the same time against thistles and 
thorns. And I devise to children the banks of the brooks 
and the golden sands beneath the waters thereof, and the 
odor of the willows that dip therein; and the white clouds 
that float high over the giant trees. And I leave the 
children, long, long days in which to be merry in a thou- ~ 
sand ways; and the night; and the Moon; and the train 
of the Milky Way to wonder at; but subject, nevertheless, 
to the rights hereinafter given to lovers. 

(Item) I devise to boys jointly the use of the idle fields 
and commons where ball may be played; all pleasant 
waters where one may swim; all snow-clad hills where 
one may coast; and all streams and ponds where one may 
fish, or where, when grim winters come, one may skate; 
to have and to hold the same for the period of their boy- 
hood. And all meadows, with the clover blossoms and the 
butterflies thereof; the woods and their appurtenances, 
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the squirrels and birds, the echoes of strange noises, and all 
distant places which may be visited, together with the 
adventures there found. And I give to said boys each 
his own place at the fireside at night, with all pictures 
' that may be in the burning wood, to enjoy without let or 
hindrance and without incumbrance or care. 

(Item) To lovers, I devise their imaginary world, with 
whatever they may need as to the stars of the sky, the red 
roses by the wall, the bloom of the hawthorn, the sweet 
strains of music, and aught else by which they may desire 
to figure to each other the lastingness and beauty of their 
love. 

(Item) To young men, jointly, I devise and bequeath 
all boisterous, inspiring sports of rivalry, and I give to 
them the disdain of weakness and undaunted confidence 
in their own strength though they are rude. I give them 
the power to make lasting friendships, and of possessing 
companions; and to them exclusively I give all merry 
songs and brave choruses to sing with lusty voices. 

(Item) And to those who are no longer children or 
youths or lovers, I leave memory; and I bequeath to them 
the volumes of the poems of Burns and Shakespeare, and 
of other poets—if there be others—to the end that they 
may live over the old days again freely and fully, without 
tithe or diminution. 

(Item) To our loved ones with snowy crowns I bequeath 
the happiness of old age, the love and gratitude of their 
children, until they fall asleep! 

in’con sid’er a ble: not worth considering.—de vise’ and be queath’: 
to give by will—ap pur’te nan ces: things belonging to something else. 


—in cum’brance: burden.—fig’ure: to express by ‘“‘figure of speech.” 
—un daunt’ed: not depressed; fearless.—tithe (tithe): a tax; one tenth. 
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ENTRANCE TO PHILADELPHIA 


I sold part of my books to procure a small sum of money, 
and went privately on board the sloop. By favor of a 
good wind I found myself in three days at New York, 
nearly three hundred miles from my home, at the age of 
seventeen, without knowing an individual in the place, 
and with very little money in my pocket. 

The inclination I had felt for a seafaring life had entirely 
subsided, or I should now have been able to gratify it; but, 
having another trade and believing myself to be a tolerable 
workman, I hesitated not to offer my services to the old 
Mr. William Bradford, who had been the first printer in 
Pennsylvania, but had quitted the province on account 
of a quarrel with George Keith, the governor. He could 
not give me employment himself, having little to do and 
already as many persons as he wanted, but he told me that 
his son, a printer in Philadelphia, had lately lost his prin- 
cipal workman, Aquila Rose, who was dead, and that if 
I would go thither he believed that he would engage me. 
Philadelphia was a hundred miles farther. I hesitated 
not to embark in a boat in order to repair by the shortest 
cut of the sea to Amboy, leaving my trunks and effects to 
come after me by the usual and more tedious convey- 
ance. In crossing the bay we met with a squall which 
shattered to pieces our rotten sails and prevented us from 
entering the Kill and threw us upon Long Island. 

During the squall a drunken Dutchman, who, like myself, 
was a passenger in the boat, fell into the sea. At the moment 
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when he was sinking I seized him by the fore-top, saved 
him and drew him on board. This immersion sobered him 
a little, so that he fell asleep after having taken from his 
pocket a volume which he requested me to dry. This 
volume I found to be my old favorite work Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim, in Dutch, a beautiful impression on fine paper, with 
copper-plate engravings—a dress in which I had never 
seen it in its original language. I have since learned that 
it has been translated into almost all the languages of 
Europe, and, next to the Bible, I am persuaded it is one 
of the books which has had the greatest spread. Honest 
John is the first that I know of who has mixed narrative 
and dialogue together—a mode of writing very engaging 
to the reader, who in the most interesting passages finds 
himself admitted, as it were, into the company and present 
at the conversation. Defoe has imitated it with success 
in his Robinson Crusoe, his Moll Flanders, and other works, 
as also Richardson in his Pamela, etc. 

In approaching the island we found that we had made a 
part of the coast where it was not possible to land, on 
account of the strong breakers produced by the rocky 
shore. We cast anchor and veered the cable toward the 
shore. Some men who stood upon the brink hallooed to 
us, while we did the same on our part; but the wind was so 
high and the waves so noisy that we could neither of us 
hear the other. There were some canoes upon the banks, 
and we called out to them and made signs to prevail on 
them to come and take us up; but either they did not 
understand us or they deemed our request impracticable, 
and withdrew. Night came on, and nothing remained for 
us but to wait quietly the subsiding of the wind, till when 
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we determined—that is, the pilot and I—to sleep, if possi- 
ble. For that purpose we went below the hatches, along 
with the Dutchman, who was drenched with water. The 
sea broke over the boat and reached us in our retreat, so 
that we were presently as completely drenched as he. 
We had very little repose during the whole night, but, the 
wind abating, the next day we suceeded in reaching Amboy 
before it was dark, after having passed thirty hours with- 
out provisions and with no other drink than a bottle of 
bad rum, the water upon which we rowed being salt. In 
the evening I went to bed with a very violent fever. I had 
somewhere read that cold water, drunk plentifully, was a 
remedy in such cases. I followed the prescription, was 
in a profuse sweat for the greater part of the night, and the 
fever left me. 

The next day I crossed the river in a ferry-boat, and 
continued my journey on foot. I had fifty miles to walk 
in order to reach Burlington, where I was told I should 
find passage-boats that would convey me to Philadelphia. 
It rained hard the whole day, so that I was wet to the skin. 
Finding myself fatigued, about noon I stopped at a paltry 
inn, where I passed the rest of the day and the whole night, 
beginning to regret that I had quitted my home. I made, 
besides, so wretched a figure that I was suspected to be 
some runaway servant. This I discovered by the ques- 
tions that were asked me, and I felt that I was every 
moment in danger of being taken up as such. 

The next day, however, I continued my journey, and 
arrived in the evening at an inn eight or ten miles from 
Burlington, that was kept by one Dr. Brown. This man - 
entered into conversation with me while I took some 
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refreshment, and, perceiving that I had read a little, he 
expressed toward me considerable interest and friendship. 
Our acquaintance continued during the remainder of his 
life. I believe him to be what is called an itinerant doctor, 
for there was no town in England—or, indeed, in Europe— 
of which he could not give a particular account. He was 
neither deficient in understanding nor literature, but he 
was a sad infidel, and some years after wickedly undertook 
to travesty the Bible in burlesque verse, as Cotton had 
travestied Virgil. He exhibited by this means many facts 
in a very ludicrous point of view which would have given 
umbrage to weak minds had his work been published, which 
it never was. I spent the night at his house, and reached 
Burlington the next morning. On my arrival I had the 
mortification to learn that the ordinary passage-boats had 
sailed a little before. This was on Saturday, and there 
would be no other boat till the Tuesday following. 
I returned to the house of an old woman in the town who 
had sold me some gingerbread to eat on my passage, and 
I asked her advice. She invited me to take up my abode 
with her till an opportunity offered for me to embark. 
Fatigued with having traveled so far on foot, I accepted 
her invitation. When she understood that I was a printer, 
she would have persuaded me to stay at Burlington and 
set up my trade, but she was little aware of the capital 
that would be necessary for such a purpose. I was treated 
while at her house with true hospitality. She gave me, 
with the utmost good-will, a dinner of beefsteaks, and 
would accept of nothing in return but a pint of ale. 
Here I imagined myself to be fixed till the Tuesday in 
the ensuing week, but, walking out in the evening by the 
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river-side, I saw a boat with a number of persons in it 
approach. It was going to Philadelphia, and the com- 
pany took me in. As there was no wind, we could only 
make way with our oars. About midnight, not perceiv- 
ing the town, some of the company were of opinion that 
we must have passed it, and were unwilling to row any 
farther; the rest not knowing where we were, it was resolved 
that we should stop. We drew toward the shore, entered 
a creek, and landed near some old palisades, which served 
us for firewood, it being a cold night in October. Here 
we stayed till day, when one of the company found the 
place in which we were to be Cooper’s Creek, a little above 
Philadelphia, which, in reality, we perceived the moment 
we were out of the creek. We arrived on Sunday about 
eight or nine o’clock in the morning, and landed on Market 
Street wharf. 

I have entered into the particulars of my voyage, and 
shall in like manner describe my first entrance into this 
city, that you may be able to compare beginnings so little 
auspicious with the figure I have since made. 

On my arrival in Philadelphia I was in my working 
dress, my best clothes being to come by sea. I was cov- 
ered with dirt; my pockets were filled with shirts and stock- 
ings; I was unacquainted with a single soul in the place 
and knew not where to seek for a lodging. Fatigued with 
walking, rowing, and having passed the night without sleep, 
I was extremely hungry, and all my money consisted of 
a Dutch dollar and about a shilling’s worth of coppers, 
which I gave to the boatmen for my passage. As I had 
assisted them in rowing, they refused it at first; but I insisted 
on their taking it. A man is sometimes more generous 
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when he has little than when he has much money—prob- 
ably because, in the first case, he is desirous of pon gene 
his poverty. 

Then I walked up the street gazing about, till, near the 
market house, I met a boy with bread. I had made many 
a meal on bread, and, inquiring where he got it, I went 
immediately to the baker’s he directed me to, in Second 
Street, and asked for biscuit, intending such as we had in 
Boston; but they, it seems, were not made in Philadelphia. 
Then I asked for a threepenny loaf, and was told they 
had none such. So, not considering or knowing the differ- 
ence of money, and the greater cheapness nor the names 
of his bread, I bade him give threepenny worth of any 
sort. He gave me, accordingly, three great puffy rolls. I 
was surprised at the quantity, but took it, and, having no 
room in my pockets, walked off with a roll under each 
arm, and eating the other. 

Thus I went up Market Street as far as Fourth Street, 
passing by the door of Mr. Read, my future wife’s father; 
when she, standing at the door, saw me, and thought I 
made, as I certainly did, a most awkward, ridiculous appear- 
ance. Then I turned and went down Chestnut Street 
and part of Walnut Street, eating my roll all the way, and, 
coming round, found myself again at Market Street wharf, 
near the boat I came in, to which I went for a draught of 
the river water; and, being filled with one of my rolls, gave 
the other two to a woman and her child that came down 
the river in the boat with us, and were waiting to go farther. 

Thus refreshed, I walked again up the street, which by 
this time had many clean-dressed people in it, who were 
all walking the same way. I joined them, and thereby 
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was led into the great meeting-house of the Quakers, near 
the market. I sat down among them, and, after looking 
round awhile and hearing nothing said, being very drowsy 
through labor and want of rest the preceding night, I fell 
fast asleep, and continued so till the meeting broke up, 
when one was kind enough to rouse me. This was, there- 
fore, the first house I was in, or slept in, in Philadelphia. 

Walking down again toward the river, and looking 
in the faces of people, I met a young Quaker man, whose 
countenance I liked, and accosting him, requested he would 
tell me where a stranger could get lodging. We were 
then near the sign of the Three Mariners. “Here,’’ says 
he, “is one place that entertains strangers, but it is not a 
reputable house; if thee wilt walk with me, I’ll show thee 
a better.” He brought me to the Crooked Billet, in Water 
Street. Here I got a dinner; and, while I was eating it, 
several sly questions were asked me, as it seemed to be 
suspected from my youth and appearance that I might 
be some runaway. After dinner my sleepiness returned, 
and, being shown to a bed, I lay down without undressing, 
and slept till six in the evening; was called to supper, went 
to bed again very early, and slept soundly till next morn- 
ing. Then I made myself as tidy as I could, and went 
to see Andrew Bradford, the printer, who received me civ- 
illy and gave me a breakfast, but told me he did not at 
present want a hand, being lately supplied with one; but 
there was another printer in town, lately set up, one 
Keimer, who, perhaps, might employ me; if not, I should 
be welcome to lodge at his house, and he would give me 
a little work to do now and then till fuller business should 
offer. —Benjamin Franklin. 
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im mer’sion: ducking.—im prac’ti ca ble: incapable of being done.— 
subsiding (sub sid’ing): abating.—itinerant (itin’er ant): wandering.— 
deficient (de fi’cient): lacking.—trav’es ty: write a ridiculous imitation of. 
—bur lesque’: to ridicule by grotesque imitation —um’brage: offense. Here 
means harm.—en su’ing: following.—pal’i sades: stakes used for making 
defensive fences.—aus pi’cious: promising favorably.—rep’u ta ble: held 
in high esteem. 


HOME 


A few days later I visited a country home. A modest, 
quiet house sheltered by great trees and set in a circle of 
field and meadow, gracious with the promise of harvest; 
barns and cribs well filled and the old smoke-house odorous 
with treasure; the fragrance of pink and hollyhock mingling 
with the aroma of garden and orchard and resonant with 
the hum of bees and poultry’s busy clucking; inside the 
house, thrift, comfort, and that cleanliness that is next to 
godliness—the restful beds, the open fireplace, the books 
and papers, and the old clock that had held its steadfast 
pace amid the frolic of weddings, that had welcomed in 
steady measure the newborn babes of the family, and kept 
company with the watchers of the sick bed, and had ticked 
the solemn requiem of the dead; and the well-worn Bible 
that, thumbed by fingers long since stilled, and blurred 
with tears of eyes long since closed, held the simple 
annals of the family and the heart and conscience 
of the home. 

Outside stood the master, strong and wholesome and 
upright, wearing no man’s collar; with no mortgage on 
his roof and no lien on his ripening harvest; pitching his 
crops in his own wisdom and selling them in his own time 
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in his chosen market; master of his lands and master of 
himself. Near by stood his aged father, happy in the heart 
and home of his son. And as they started to the house, 
the old man’s hands rested on the young man’s shoulder, 
touching it with the knighthood of the fifth command- 
ment and laying there the unspeakable blessing of an 
honored and grateful father. 

As they drew near the door, the old mother appeared, 
the sunset falling on her face, softening its wrinkles and 
its tenderness, lighting up her patient eyes, and the rich 
music of her heart trembling on her lips, as in simple phrase 
she welcomed her husband and son to their home. Beyond 
was the good wife, true of touch and tender, happy amid 
her household cares, clean of heart and conscience, the 
helpmate and the buckler of her husband. And the chil- 
dren, strong and sturdy, trooping down the lane with the 
lowing herd, or, weary of simple sport, seeking, as truant 
birds do, the quiet of the old home nest. 
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And I saw the night descend on that home, falling 
gently as from the wings of the unseen dove. And the 
stars swarmed in the bending skies; the trees thrilled with 
the cricket’s cry; the restless bird called from the neighbor- 
ing wood; and the father, a simple man of God, gathering 
the family about him, read from the Bible the old, old 
story of love and faith and then went down in prayer, the 
baby hidden amid the folds of its mother’s dress, and 
closed the record of that simple day by calling down the 
benediction of God on the family and the home! 

And as I gazed, the memory of the great Capitol faded 
from my brain. Forgotten its treasure and its splendor. 
And I said, “Surely here—here in the homes of the people— 
is lodged the ark of the covenant of my country. Here 
is its majesty and its strength; here the beginning of its 
power and the end of its responsibility.”” The homes of 
the people—let us keep them pure and independent, and 
all will be well with the Republic. Here is the lesson our 
foes may learn—here is work the humblest and weakest 
hands may do. 

Let us in simple thrift and economy make our homes 
independent. Let us in frugal industry make them self- 
sustaining. In sacrifice and denial let us keep them free 
from debt and obligation. Let us make them homes of 
refinement in which we shall teach our daughters that 
modesty and patience and gentleness are the charms of 
woman. Let us make them temples of liberty, and teach 
our sons that an honest conscience is every man’s first 
political law; that his sovereignty rests beneath his hat, 
and that no splendor can rob him and no force justify 
the surrender of the simplest right of a free and independent 
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citizen. And above all, let us honor God in our homes— 
anchor them close in His love. Build His altars above 
our hearthstones, uphold them in the set and simple faith 
of our fathers, and crown them with the Bible—that book 
of books in which all the ways of life are made straight 
and the mystery of death is made plain. 

Let us keep sacred the Sabbath of God in its purity, 
and have no city so great, or village so small, that every 
Sunday morning shall not stream forth over towns and 
meadows the golden benediction of the bells, as they 
summon the people to the churches of their fathers, and 
ring out in praise of God and the power of His might. Let 
us keep the states of this Union in the current of the sweet 
old-fashioned, that the sweet rushing waters may lap their 
sides, and everywhere from their soil grow the tree, the 
leaf whereof shall not fade, and the fruit whereof shall 
not die. 

Let us remember that the home is the source of our 
national life. Back of the national Capitol and above it 
stands the home. Back of the President and above him 
stands the citizen. What the home is, this and nothing 
else will the Capitol be. What the citizen wills, this and 
nothing else will the President be. 

— Henry W. Grady. 


a ro’ma: agreeable odor.—resonant (rés’o nant): resounding.—requiem 
(ré’qui ém or réq/uiem): a service chanted or spoken for the repose of the 
dead.—an’nals: historical record.—lien (lién): claim for debt.—fifth com- 
mandment: Honor thy father and thy mother.—lowing (lowing): mooing. 
—unseen dove: probably the Holy Ghost.—ben e dic’ tion: blessing. — 
fru’gal: saving.—the tree the leaf whereof shall not fade: See Psalms 1: 3, 
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ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 
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Oft did the harvest to their sickle yicld, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke. 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour— 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise; 
Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death? 


Perhaps, in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 
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Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 


The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbade; nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life, 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 
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Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still, erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries; 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 
If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

“Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing, with hasty step, the dews away, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn: 


“There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old, fantastic roots so high, 
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His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


“Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove; 
Now, drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 


“One morn, I missed him on the customed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 


“The next, with dirges due, in sad array 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne; 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
’Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.” 


THE EPITAPH 


Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown: 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send; 
He gave to Misery (all he had) a tear; 
He gained from Heaven (’twas all he wished) a friend. 
a 


RETURNING HOME 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose), 
The bosom of his Father, and his God. 
—Thomas Gray. 


elegy (él’e g¥): a funeral poem.—clar’i on: trumpet.—glebe (glébe): 
turf; soil.—heraldry (hér’al dry): the practice of representing genealogy 
by designs. Here it means pride of family.—urn: a vessel for holding 
the ashes of the dead. Here it means a grave.—noble rage: extreme 
emotion.—Hampden (John): an English statesman noted for his deter- 
mined stand against the attempt of Charles I to force the people to lend 
him money.—Cromwell (Oliver): the protector of the people’s rights, who 
finally deposed Charles I. He and John Hampden were cousins.—circum- 
scribed (cir’cum scribed): bounded by certain limits.—ingenuous (in gen’- 
u ous): artless.—se ques’tered: secluded.thee, in the 24th stanza, refers 
to the writer.—rec’om pense: reward; amends.—dis close’: show forth.— 
frail’ties; weaknesses. 


THE ELOQUENCE OF O’CONNELL 


Paiuurps, WENDELL (1811-1884), was born in Massachusetts, of 
which State he was a distinguished citizen. He was one of the most elo- 
quent of American orators. 


Broadly considered, O’Connell’s eloquence has never 
been equaled in modern times, certainly not in English 
speech. Do you think I am partial? I will vouch John 
Randolph of Roanoke, the Virginia slave-holder, who 
hated an Irishman almost as much as he hated a Yankee, 
himself an orator of no mean level. Hearing O’Connell, 
he exclaimed, ““This is the man, these are the lips, the most 
eloquent that speak the English tongue in my day.” I 
think he was right. I remember the solemnity of Web- 
ster, the grace of Everett, the rhetoric of Choate; I know 
the eloquence that lay in the iron logic of Calhoun; I have 
melted beneath the magnetism of Sergeant S. Prentiss, 
of Mississippi, who wielded a power few men ever had; it 
has been my fortune to sit at the foot of the great speakers 
of the English tongue on the other side of the ocean; but 
I think all of them together never surpassed, and no one 
of them ever equaled, O’Connell. 

Nature intended him for our Demosthenes. Never, 
since the Great Greek, has she sent forth any one so lavishly 
gifted for his work as a tribune of the people. In the 
first place, he had a magnificent presence, impressive in 
bearing, massive, like that of Jupiter. Webster himself 
hardly outdid him, in the majesty of his proportions. To 
be sure, he had not Webster’s craggy face and precipice 
of brow, nor his eyes glowing like anthracite coal. Nor 
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had he the lion roar of Mirabeau. But his presence filled 
the eye. A small O’Connell would hardly have been an 
O’Connell at all. These physical advantages are half the 
battle. I remember Russell Lowell telling us that Mr. 
Webster came home from Washington at the time the Whig 
party thought of dissolution, and went down to Faneuil 
Hall to protest. Drawing himself up to his loftiest pro- 
portions, his brow clothed with thunder, before the listen- 
ing thousands, he said, ‘Well, gentlemen, I am a Whig, 
a Massachusetts Whig, a Faneuil Hall Whig, a Revolu- 
tionary Whig, a Constitutional Whig; if you break the 
Whig party, where am I to go?” And says Lowell, “We 
held our breath, thinking where he could go. If he had 
been five feet three, we should have said, ‘Who cares where 
you go?’”” So it was with O’Connell; there was something 
. majestic in his presence before he spoke, and he added to 
it, what Webster had not, but Clay might have lent—grace. 
Lithe as a boy, at seventy, every attitude a picture, every 
gesture a grace, he was still all nature; nothing but nature 
seemed to speak all over him. . 

He had a voice that covered the gamut. I heard him 
once say, “I send my voice across the Atlantic, careering 
like the thunderstorm against the breeze, to tell the slave- 
holder of the Carolinas that God’s thunderbolts are hot, 
and to remind the bondman that the day of his’ redemp- 
tion is already breaking.”” You seemed to hear the tones 
coming back to London from the Rocky Mountains. Then, 
with the slightest possible Irish brogue, he would tell a 
story, while all Exeter Hall shook with laughter. 


* * * 
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Webster could awe a senate. Everett could charm a 
college, and Choate could cheat a jury; Clay could magnet- 
ize the million, and Corwin lead them captive. O’Connell 
was Clay, Corwin, Choate, Everett and Webster in one. 
Before the courts, logic; at the bar of the senate, unan- 
swerable and dignified; on the platform, grace, wit, and 
pathos; before the masses, a whole man. Carlyle says, 
“He is God’s own anointed king whose single word melts 
all wills into his.” This describes O’Connell. Emerson 
says, ““There is no true eloquence, unless there isa man behind 
the speech.” Daniel O’Connell was listened to because 
all England and all Ireland knew that there was a man 
behind the speech—one who could be neither bought, 
bullied, nor cheated. He held the masses free but willing 
subjects in his hand. 

—Wendell Phillips. 


vouch: offer in support. The word is no longer used in this sense.— 
rhetoric (rhét’d rie): skillful use of speech.—trib’une: high representative.— 
an’thra cite: hard coal.—Mlirabeau (mi’ra bo’): a great French author and 
military leader.—dis’so lu’tion: act of dissolving or breaking up.—gam/ut: 
the whole scale or compass. 


AMERICAN TAXATION 


Gentlemen, sir, have been charged with giving birth to 
sedition in America. They have spoken their sentiments 
with freedom against this unhappy act, and that freedom has 
become their crime. Sorry I am to hear the liberty of speech 
in this house imputed asacrime. But the imputation shall 
not discourage me. It is a liberty I mean to exercise. 
No gentleman ought to be afraid to exercise it. It is a 
liberty by which the gentleman who calumniates it might 
have profited. He ought to have desisted from his project. 

The gentleman tells us America is obstinate; America 
is almost in open rebellion. I rejoice that America has 
resisted. Three millions of people so dead to all the feel- 
ings of liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves would 
have been fit instruments to make slaves of the rest. 
I come not here armed at all points, with law cases and 
acts of Parliament, with the statute-book doubled down 
in dog’s-ears, to defend the cause of liberty. But the 
defense of liberty, upon a general principle, upon a consti- 
tutional principle, is a ground on which I stand firm; on 
which I dare meet any man. 

The gentleman tells us of many who are taxed and are 
not represented—the India Company,. merchants, stock- 
holders, manufacturers. Surely many of these are repre- 
sented in other capacities, as owners of land, or as freemen 
of boroughs. It is a misfortune that more are not equally 
represented. But they are all inhabitants, and as such are 
they not virtually represented? Many have it in their 
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option to be actually represented. They have connections 
with those that elect, and they have influence over them. 
The gentleman mentioned the stockholders. I hope he 
does not reckon the debts of the nation as a part of the 
national estate. 

The gentleman asks, “When were the colonists emanci- 
pated?” I desire to know when they were made slaves! But 
I dwell not upon words. When I had the honor of serving 
his majesty, I availed myself of the means of information 
which I derived from my office; I speak, therefore, from 
knowledge. My materials were good, I was at pains to 
collect, to digest, to consider them; and I will be bold to 
affirm that the profits to Great Britain from the trade of 
the colonies, through all its branches, is two millions a 
year. This is the fund that carried you triumphantly 
through the last war. 

A great deal has been said without doors of the power, 
of the strength, of America. It is a topic that ought to 
be cautiously meddled with. In a good cause, on a sound 
bottom, the force of this country can crush America to 
atoms. I know the valor of your troops. I know the 
skill of your officers. There is not a company of foot that 
has served in America out of which you may not pick a 
man of sufficient knowledge and experience to make a 
governor of a colony there. But on this ground, on the 
Stamp Act, when so many here will think it a crying injus- 
tice, I am one who will lift up my hands against it. 

In such a cause your success would be hazardous. 
America, if she fell, would fall like the strong man. She 
would embrace the pillars of the state, and pull down the 
constitution along with her. Is this your boasted peace? 
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Not to sheath the sword in its scabbard, but to sheath it 
in the bowels of your countrymen? 

Will you quarrel with yourselves now the whole House 
of Bourbon is united against you; while France disturbs 
your fisheries in Newfoundland, embarrasses your slave 
trade in Africa, and withholds from your subjects in Canada 
their property stipulated by treaty; while the ransom for 
the Manillas is denied by Spain, and its gallant conqueror 
basely traduced into a mean plunderer—a gentleman whose 
noble and generous spirit would do honor to the proudest 
grandee of the country? 

The Americans have not acted in all things with pru- 
dence and temper; they have been wronged. They have 
been driven to madness by injustice. Will you punish 
them for the madness you have occasioned? Rather let 
prudence and temper come first from this side. I will 
undertake for America that she will follow the example. 
There are two lines in a ballad of Prior’s, of a man’s behay- 
ior to his wife, so applicable to you and your colonies that 
I cannot help repeating them: 

“Be to her faults a little blind, 
Be to her virtues very kind.” 

Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell the House what 
is my opinion. It is, that the Stamp Act be repealed abso- 
lutely, totally, and immediately. That the reason for 
the repeal be assigned, because it was founded on an erron- 
eous principle. —William Pitt. 


sedition (se di’tion): incitement to discontent.—imputed (im pii’ted): 
charged.— calum’niates: slanders; defames.—desisted (de sist’ed): ceased 
to proceed.—vir’tu al ly: in effect.—op’tion: choice.—emancipated (é miAn’- 
gi pa’ted): set free.—val’or: bravery.—stip’u la ted: specified as part of an 
agreement.—traduced (tra diced’): wrongfully shamed. 
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WHO WAS THE MINUTEMAN? 


Curtis, GEorGE WILLIAM (1824-1892), wasa popular American author 
and lecturer. One of his best known works is Prue and I. He was editor 
of Harper’s Weekly for thirty-five years. 

Two hundred years ago, Mary Shepard, a girl of fifteen, 
was watching the savages on the hills of Concord, while 
her brothers thrashed in the barn. Suddenly the Indians 
appeared, slew her brothers, and carried her away. In 
the night, while the savages slept, she untied a stolen horse, 
slipped a saddle from under the head of one of her captors, 
mounted, fled, swam the Nashua River, and rode through 
the forest home. Mary Shepard was the true ancestor 
of the minuteman of the Revolution. The minuteman 
of the Revolution! Who was he? He was the husband, 
the father, who left the plow in the furrow, the hammer 
on the bench, and, kissing his wife and children, marched 
to die or to be free. The minuteman of the Revolution! 
He was the old, the middle-aged, the young. He was 
Captain Miles of Acton, who reproved his men for jest- 
ing on the march. He was Deacon Josiah Haines of Sud- 
bury, eighty years old, who marched with his company to 
North Bridge, at Concord, then joined in that hot pursuit 
to Lexington, and fell as gloriously as Warren at Bunker 
Hill. He was James Hayward of Acton, twenty-two years 
old, foremost in that deadly race from Charlestown to Con- 
cord, who raised his piece at the same moment with a British 
soldier, each exclaiming, ““You are a dead man.”” The Briton 
dropped, shot through the heart. Young Hayward fell, 
mortally wounded. ‘Father,’ said he, “I started with 
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forty balls, I have three left. I never did such a day’s 
work before. Tell mother not to mourn too much, and tell 
her whom I love more than my mother, that I am not 
sorry I turned out.” This was the minuteman of the 
Revolution! The rural citizen trained in the common 
school, the town meeting, who carried a bayonet that 
thought, and whose gun, loaded with a principle, brought 
down, not a man, but a system. With brain and heart 
and conscience all alive, he opposed every hostile order 
of the British council. The cold Grenville, the brilliant 
Townshend, the reckless Hillsborough, derided, declaimed, 
denounced, laid unjust taxes, and sent troops to collect 
them, and the plain Boston Puritan laid his fingers on the 
vital point of the tremendous controversy, and held to it 
inexorably. Intrenched in his own honesty, the king’s 
gold could not buy him. Enthroned in the love of his 
fellow-citizens, the king’s writ could not take him. And 
when, on the morning at Lexington, the king’s troops 
marched to seize him, his sublime faith saw, beyond the 
clouds of the moment, the rising sun of America, and, 
careless of himself, mindful only of his country, he exult- 
ingly exclaimed, “Oh, what a glorious morning!” He 
felt that a blow would soon be struck that would break the 
heart of British tyranny. His judgment, his conscience, 
told him the hour had come. Unconsciously, his heart 
beat time to the music of the Slave’s Epitaph: 
“God wills us free; man wills us slaves; 
I will be as God wills; God’s will be done.” 


—George William Curtis. 


con’tro ver’sy: dispute.—in ex’ora bly: unyieldingly.—in trenched’: 
shielded, as though in a trench.—ex ult’ing ly: in triumphant manner. 
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CONCORD HYMN 


Emerson, RatpH Wat.po 
(1803-1882), was an American 
essayist, poet, and _ philosopher. 
He entered college when he was 
fourteen years old and at eighteen 
had earned the degree of A.B. 
His reputation as a thinker rests 
chiefty on his book Representative 
Men and his famous essay on 
Nature. Emerson was highly dis- 
tinguished for originality, pro- 
found thought, and terseness of 
expression. Most of his writings 
are philosophical essays; he is pop- 
ularly styled ““The Concord Philos- 
opher.”” The poem which follows 
was written at the time of the 
dedication of the monument erected 
at Concord to commemorate the 
Battle of Concord (1775), and was 
sung as a part of the services. 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 


Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept, 
Alike the Conqueror silent sleeps, 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 


- Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set today a votive stone, 

That memory may their deed redeem, 

When like our sires our sons are gone. 
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Spirit! who made those freemen dare 
To die, or leave their children free, 
Bid time and nature gently spare 


The shaft we raise to them and Thee. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
vo’tive; consecrated by a vow. 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY 


Byron, GEoRGE Gorpon Noe. (Lord) (1788-1824), was an English 
poet. Among his best works are Childe Harold, The Corsair, The Prisoner 
of Chillon, Don Juan, and Mazeppa. 

She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less 
Had half impair’d the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face; 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear, their dwelling-place. 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 


A heart whose love is innocent! 


—Lord Byron. 
gaud’y: showy.—im paired’: marred. 
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THE RIVER OF LIFE 


The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages: 

A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 


The gladsome current of our youth, 
Ere passion yet disorders, 

Steals lingering like a river smooth 
Along its grassy borders. 


But as the care-worn cheek grows wan, 
And sorrow’s shafts fly thicker, 

Ye Stars, that measure life to man, 
Why seem your courses quicker? 


When joys have lost their bloom and breath 
And life itself is vapid, 

Why, as we reach the Falls of Death, 
Feel we its tide more rapid? 


It may be strange—yet who would change 
Time’s course to slower speeding, 

When one by one our friends have gone 
And left our bosoms bleeding? 


Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness; 
And those of youth, a seeming length, 
Proportion’d to their sweetness. 
—Thomas Campbell. 
vapid (vSp’id): dull; spiritless.—in dem/’ni fy ing: making amends. 
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AN UPRIGHT LIFE 


Campion, THoMAS, was an English poet who lived about 1600. 


The man of life upright, 
Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds, 
Or thought of vanity; 


The man whose silent days 
In harmless joys are spent, 

Whom hopes cannot delude 
Nor sorrow discontent, 


That man needs neither towers 
Nor armor for defense, 
Nor secret vaults to fly 
From thunder’s violence. 


He only can behold 
With unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 
And terrors of the skies. 


Thus scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings, 
He makes the heaven his book, 
His wisdom heavenly things; 


Good thoughts his only friends, 
His wealth a well-spent age, 
The earth his sober inn 
And quiet pilgrimage. 
—Thomas Campion. 
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LINCOLN 
Newman, JoHN Henry (Cardinal) (1801-1890), was an English 


theologian and author. 

There is no name more deserving of imperishable fame 
than that of Abraham Lincoln. He is embalmed in song, 
recorded in history, eulogized in panegyric, cast in bronze, 
sculptured in marble, painted .on canvas, enshrined in the 
hearts of his countrymen, and lives in the memories of 
mankind. Some men are brilliant in their times, but 
their names fade from the memory of the world. Some 
are not honored by their contemporaries, but in subsequent 
ages their memories are recalled with gratitude. But here 
is one who was more honored than any other man while 
living, more revered when dying, and destined to be loved 
to the last syllable of recorded time. He has this three- 
fold greatness: Great in life, great in death, great in the 
history of the world. He was the stanchest patriot, the 
greatest statesman, the truest friend, the kindest father, 
the purest husband and the noblest citizen. In nothing 
are the sagacity and might of Lincoln’s statesmanship 
more apparent than in the determination to save the 
Union. He would have the Union—with or without slav- 
ery. He preferred it without, and his preference pre- 
vailed. Time has justified the wisdom of his statesman- 
ship. When Lincoln was murdered the South lost its 
best friend. 


—John Henry Newman. 
ew'lo gized: highly praised.—panegyric (pan’é gyr’Ic): a formal oration 
in praise.—con tem’po ra ries: those living at the same time.—sub’se quent: 
later. —stanch’est: most firm in principle; most loyal. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LINCOLN’S SPEECHES 


From a speech made in Springfield, Illinois, June 16, 1858. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: If 
we could first know where we are, and whither we are tend- 
ing, we could better judge what to do, and how to do it. 
We are now far into the fifth year since a policy was ini- 
tiated with the avowed object and confident promise of 
putting an end to slavery agitation. Under the opera- 
tion of that policy, that agitation has not only not ceased, 
but has constantly augmented. In my opinion, it will 
not cease until a crisis shall have been reached and passed. 
‘““A house divided against itself can not stand.” I believe 
this government can not endure permanently half slave 
and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved— 
I do not expect the house to fall—but I do expect it will 
cease to be divided. It will become all one thing, or all 
the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest 
the further spread of it, and place it where the public mind 
shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate 
extinction; or its advocates will push it forward till it shall 
become alike lawful in all the states, old as well as new, 
North as well as South. 


From his farewell speech to his friends in Springfield, 1861. 


My friends: No one, not in my situation, can appre- 
ciate my feelings of sadness at this parting. To this place, 
and the kindness of these people, I owe everything. Here 
I have lived a quarter of a century, and have passed from 
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a young to an old man. Here my children have been born, 
and one is buried. I now leave, not knowing when or 
whether ever I may return, with a task before me greater 
than that which rested upon Washington. Without the 
assistance of that Divine Being who ever attended him, 
I cannot succeed. With that assistance, I cannot fail. 
Trusting in Him who can go with me, and remain with 
you, and be everywhere for good, let us confidently hope 
that all will yet be well. To His care commending you, 
as I hope in your prayers you will commend me, I bid you 
an affectionate farewell. 


From his first inaugural address, 1861. 


Why should there not be a patient confidence in the 
ultimate justice of the people? Is there any better or 
equal hope in the world? In our present differences is 
either party without faith of being in the right? If the 
Almighty Ruler of Nations, with His eternal truth and just- 
ice, be on your side of the North, or on yours of the South, 
that truth and that justice will surely prevail by the judg- 
ment of this great tribunal of the American people. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well 
upon this whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost 
by taking time. If there be an object to hurry any of you 
in hot haste to a step which you would never take delib- 
erately, that object will be frustrated by taking time; but 
no good object can be frustrated by it. 

If it were admitted that you who are ferred hold 
the right side in the dispute, there still is no single good 
reason for precipitate action. Intelligence, patriotism, 
Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him who has never yet 
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forsaken this favored land, are still competent to adjust 
in the best way all our present difficulty. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, and 
not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The 
government will not assail you. You can have no con- 
flict without being yourselves the aggressors. You have 
no oath registered in heaven to destroy the government, 
while I shall have the most solemn one to “‘preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend it.” 

I am loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. 
We must not be enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break our bonds of affection. The 
mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battle- 
field and patriot grave to every living heart and hearth- 
stone all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of 
the Union when again touched, as surely they will be, by 
the better angels of our nature. 


From his second inaugural address, 1865. 


Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or 
the duration which it has already attained. Neither 
_ anticipated that the cause of the conflict might cease with, 
or even before, the conflict itself should cease. Each looked 
for an easier triumph, and a result less fundamental and 
astounding. Both read the same Bible, and pray to the 
same God; and each invokes his aid against the other. 

- It may seem strange that any men should dare to ask 
a just God’s assistance in wringing their bread from the 
sweat of other men’s faces; but let us judge not, that we 
be not judged. The prayers of botn could not be answered— 
that of neither has been answered fully. 
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The Almighty has his own purposes. “Woe unto the 
world because of offenses! for it must needs be that 
offenses come; but woe to that man by whom the offense 
cometh.”’ If we shall suppose that American slavery is 
one of those offenses which, in the providence of God, 
must needs come, but which, having continued through 
his appointed time, he now wills to remove, and that he 
gives to both North and South this terrible war as the woe 
due to those by whom the offense came, shall we discern 
therein any departure from those divine attributes which 
the believers in a living God always ascribe to him? Fondly 
do we hope—fervently do we pray—that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills 
that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bond- 
man’s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall 
be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash 
shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said 
three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, “The 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow, and his orphan—to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
- ourselves, and with all nations. 

initiated (in sh! at’ed): begun.—a vowed’: declared openly.—aug- 
ment’ed: increased.—per’ma nent ly: lastingly.— ex tine’tion: destruction.— 
ad’vo cates: those who defend a cause or argument.—ul’ti mate: final. 
—com’pe tent: capable.—mo men’tous: of great consequences.—as sail’: 


assault; attack.—loath (ldath):. reluctant.—at’tri butes: fundamental 
qualities.—a scribe’: to attribute.—unrequited (un’re quit’ed): unrewarded. 
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DEDICATION SPEECH AT GETTYSBURG 


Lincotn, ABRAHAM, born in Kentucky, 1809, and assassinated in 
Washington in 1865, was the sixteenth president of the United States. 
His entire schooling did not exceed one year. His family moved to 
Indiana, then to Illinois. He had picked up some knowledge of survey- 
ing and spent his leisure hours in studying law, being admitted to the 
bar in 1836. He served in the state Legislature and in Congress. In 
1860 he was nominated for the presidency and elected. At the beginning 
of his second term he met death at the assassin’s hand. 


Norr.—This speech was written by Lincoln while on the train on 
his way to Gettysburg to assist in the dedication of the national cemetery 
for soldiers. Edward Everett, the famous orator, preceded him in a 
two-hour speech, but his speech, eloquent as it was, made no such impres- 
sion as did these simple yet strong and manly words spoken from the 
heart of a great man. 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met on a great battle-field of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting place for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate—we can 
not consecrate—we can not hallow—this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have con- 
secrated it far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note nor long remember what we say 
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here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is 
for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfin- 
ished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remain- 
ing before us—that from 
these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of 
devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in 
vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom—and 
that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth. —Abraham Lincoln. 


Four score and seven: eighty-seven years before this day in 1863, 
or 1776, when the Declaration of Independence was signed, in the open- 
ing paragraph of which are the words “all men are created equal.”’— 
ded’ica ted: set apart for a special purpose.—con’se crate: to make 
or hold sacred or holy,—the last measure of devotion: their lives. 
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O CAPTAIN! 


MY CAPTAIN! 


Wuitman, WaT (1819-1892), was an American poet. His principal 
works are Leaves of Grass, Drum-Taps, Two Rivulets, and Specimen Days 


and Collect. This poem was written 
soon after the assassination of 
President Lincoln, to which calam- 
ity it alludes. 


O captain! my captain! our 
fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weathered 


every rack, the prize we. 


sought is won. 

The port is near, the bells 
I hear, the people all 
exulting, 

While follow eyes the 
steady keel, the vessel 
grim and daring. 


But, O heart! heart! heart! 
Oh, the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O captain! my captain! rise up and hear the bells! 
Rise up! For you the flag is flung, for you the bugle thrills, 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths, for you the shores 


a-crowding ; 


For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 


turning. 
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Here, captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 

It is some dream that on the deck, 
You’ve fallen cold and dead! 


My captain does not answer—his lips are pale and still; 

My father does not feel my arm—he has no pulse nor will. 

The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed and 
done; 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won. 


Exult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my captain lies, 


Fallen cold and dead. 
—Walt Whitman. 
rack: strain or wrench. 


STRENGTHENED BY DEFEAT 


But noble souls, through dust or heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 

The stronger, 
And, conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 


No longer. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 


su pine’: lying on the back; hence, mentally or morally lifeless. 
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OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL 
BE PROUD? 


Knox, WILLIAM, writer and poet, was born in Roxburgh, Scot- 
land, in 1789 and died in 1825. 


Notrt.—This poem was a particular favorite with President Lincoln. 
The artist who painted his picture at the White House, F. B. Carpenter, 
felates that, while painting the picture, he was alone with the President 
one evening, when Mr. Lincoln said: “There is a poem which has been 
a great favorite with me for many years, which was first shown me when 
@ young man, by a friend, and which I afterwards saw and cut from 
a newspaper, and learned by heart. I would give a great deal to know 
who wrote it, but have never been able to ascertain.” 

Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 


Man passes from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 

Be scattered around and together be laid; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the high, 
Shall moulder to dust and together shall lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved, 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved, 
The husband that mother and infant who blessed, 
Hach, all are away to their dwellings of rest. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in whose eye 
Shone beauty and pleasure—her triumphs are by; 
And the memory of those who loved her and praised, 
Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 
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The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne, 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn, 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depth of the grave. 


The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman who climbed with his goats up the steep, 
The beggar, who wandered in search of his bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint who enjoyed the communion of heaven, 
The sinner who dared to remain unforgiven, 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 


So the multitude goes like the flower or the weed, 
That withers away to let others succeed; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 

To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


For we are the same that our fathers have been; 
We see the same sights our fathers have seen; 

We drink the same stream, and view the same sun, 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would think, 
From the death we are shrinking our fathers would shrink; 
To the life we are clinging they also would cling; 

But it speeds for us all like a bird on the wing. 


They loved, but the story we cannot unfold; 
They scorned, but the heart of the haughty is cold. 
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They grieved, but no wail from their slumbers will come; 
They joyed, but the tongue of their gladness is dumb. 


They died, ay! they died: and we things that are now 
Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

Who make in their dwelling a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pilgrimage road. 


Yea! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 

We mingle together in sunshine and rain, 

And the smiles and the tears, the song and the dirge 
Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 


’Tis the wink of an eye, ’tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud— 
Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


—William Knoz. 


mitre (mi’tre): a covering for the head, worn by church dignitaries.— 
tran’sient: passing or fleeting.—de spond’en cy: low spirits.—draught 
(draft): the act of drawing.—sa loon’: reception hall.—bier (bier): a 
frame for carrying dead bodies. 
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SOME FAMOUS LETTERS 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN TO HORACE GREELEY, 
August 22, 1862 (Extracts) 


I would save the Union. I would save it the shortest 
way under the Constitution. The sooner the national 
authority can be restored, the nearer the Union will be 
“the Union as it was.’”’ If there be those who would not 
save the Union unless they could at the same time save 
slavery, do not agree with them. . . . My paramount 
object in this struggle is to save the Union, and is not either 
to save or to destroy slavery. If I could save the Union 
without freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if 
I could save it by freeing some and leaving others alone, 
I would do that. What I do about slavery and the colored 
race, I do because I believe it helps to save the Union; 
and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe 
it would help to save the Union. I shall do less whenever 
I shall believe what I am doing hurts the cause, and 
I shall do more whenever I shall believe doing more will 
help the cause. I shall try to correct errors when shown 
to be errors, and I shall adopt new views so fast as they 
shall appear to be true views. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN TO MRS. BIXBY, 
November 21, 1864 


Dear Madam: 
I have been shown in the files of the War Department 
a statement of the Adjutant General of Massachusetts 
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that you are the mother of five sons who have died glori- 
ously on the field of battle. I feel how weak and fruitless 
must be any words of mine which should attempt to beguile 
you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I can 
not refrain from tendering to you the consolation that 
may be found in the thanks of the republic they died to 
save. I pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage 
the anguish of your bereavement, and leave you only the 
cherished memory of the loved and lost, and the solemn 
pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice 
upon the altar of freedom. 
Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

beguile (be guile’): divert; take attention away from.—tre frain’: for- 

bear; keep from doing.—ten’der ing: offering.—as suage’: to soften or 


make easier.—anguish (an’guish): great sorrow.—be reave’ment: loss of 
a relative, by death. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS SON 


London, April 14, O. S., 1747. 


Dear Boy: 

If you feel half the pleasure from the consciousness of 
doing well, that I do from the informations I have lately 
received in your favor from Mr. Harte, I shall have little 
occasion to exhort or admonish you any more, to do what 
your own satisfaction and self-love will sufficiently prompt 
you to. 

Mr. Harte tells me that you attend, that you apply to 
your studies; and that, beginning to understand, you 
begin to taste them. This pleasure will increase and keep 
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pace with your attention, so that the balance will be 
greatly to your advantage. 

You may remember that I have always earnestly rec- 
ommended to you to do what you are about, be that what it 
will, and to do nothing else at the same time. Do not 
imagine that I mean by this that you should attend to, 
and plod at, your book all day long; far from it, I mean 
that you should have your pleasures too; and that you 
should attend to them, for the time, as much as to your 
studies; and if you do not attend equally to both, you will 
have neither improvement nor satisfaction from either. 
A man is fit for neither business nor pleasure who either 
can not, or does not, command and direct his attention 
to the present object, and in some degree banish, for that 
time, all other objects from his thoughts. 

If at a ball, a supper, or a party of pleasure, a man were 
to be solving, in his own mind, a problem in Euclid, he 
would be a very bad companion, and make a very poor 
figure in that company; or if, in studying a problem in 
the closet, he were to think of a minuet, I am apt to 
believe that he would make a very poor mathematician. 
There is time enough for everything in the course of the 
day, if you do but one thing at once; but there is not time 
enough in the year, if you will do two things at a time. 

The Pensionary de Witt, who was torn to pieces in the 
year 1672, did the whole business of the Republic, and 
yet had time left to go to assemblies in the evening, and 
sup in company. Being asked how he could possibly find 
time to go through so much business, and yet amuse him- 
self in the evenings as he did, he answered that there 
was nothing so easy; for that it was only doing one thing 
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at a time, and never putting off anything till to-morrow 
that could be done to-day. 


exhort (&gs ort’): urge by arguments.—ad mon’ish: to counsel.— 
Pen’sion a ry: an honorary official, who receives a pension from the crown. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON TO LORD CHESTERFIELD 


To the Earl of Chesterfield, a 
My Lord: 

I have been lately informed by the proprietor of The 
World that two papers, in which my Dictionary is recom- 
mended to the public, were written by your lordship. 
To be so distinguished, is an honor, which, being very 
little accustomed to favors from the great, I know not 
well how to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited 
your lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, 
by the enchantment of your address, and could not forbear 
to wish that I might boast myself Le vainqueur du vainqueur 
de la terre—that I might obtain that regard for which I saw 
the world contending; but I found my attendance so little 
encouraged, that neither pride nor modesty would suffer 
me to continue it. When I had once addressed your lord- 
ship in public, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing 
which a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. I had 
done all that I could; and no man is well pleased to have 
his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

Seven years, my lord, have now passed, since I waited 
in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door; 
during which time I have been pushing on my work through 
difficulties, of which it is useless to complain, and have 
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brought it, at last, to the verge of publication, without 
one act of assistance, one word of encouragement, or one 
smile of favor. Such treatment I did not expect, for 
I never had a patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with 
Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with uncon- 
cern on a man struggling for life in the water, and, when 
he has reached the ground, encumbers him with help? 
The notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
labors, had it been early, had been kind; but it has been 
delayed till I am indifferent, and can not enjoy it; till 
I am solitary, and can not impart it; till I am known, and 
do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to 
confess obligations where no benefit has been received, or 
to be unwilling that the public should consider me as owing 
to a patron that which Providence has enabled me to do 
for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favorer of learning, I shall not be dis- 
appointed though I should conclude it, if less be possible, 
with less; for I have been long awakened from that dream 
of hope, in which I once boasted myself with so much 
exultation, my lord, your lordship’s most humble, most 
obedient servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 


en chant/ment: charm.—cynical (c¥n’i eal): surly; sneering; believ- 
ing everyone selfish.—asperity (as pér/i ty): harshness; crabbedness.—Le 
vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre: the conqueror of the conqueror of 
the world (French). 
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ROBERT E. LEE TO HIS SON 

You must study to be frank with the world. Frankness 
is the child of honesty and courage. Say just what you 
mean to do, on every occasion, and take it for granted that 
you mean to do right. If a friend asks a favor, you should 
grant it, if it is reasonable; if not, tell him plainly why 
you cannot; you would wrong him and wrong yourself 
by equivocation of any kind. . 

Never do a wrong thing to make a friend or keep one; 
the man who requires you to do so is dearly purchased at a 
sacrifice. Deal kindly but firmly with all your classmates; 
you will find it the policy which wears best. Above all, 
do not appear to others what you are not. 

If you have any fault to find with any one, tell him, 
not others, of what you complain; there is no more dan- 
gerous experiment than that of undertaking to be one 
thing before a man’s face and another behind his back. 
We should live, act, and say nothing to the injury of 
any one. It is not only for the best as a matter of prin- 
ciple, but it is the path of peace and honor. 

In regard to duty, let me, in conclusion of this hasty 
letter, inform you that nearly a hundred years ago there 
was a day of remarkable gloom and darkness—still known 
as “‘the dark day’”—a day when the light of the sun was 
slowly extinguished, as if by an eclipse. 

The Legislature of Connecticut was in session, and as 
its members saw the unexpected and unaccountable dark- 
ness coming on, they shared in general awe and terror. 
It was supposed by many that the last day—the day of 
judgment—had come. Some one, in the consternation 
of the hour, moved an adjournment. 
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Then there arose an old Puritan legislator, Daven- 
port, of Stamford, and said that, if the last day had come, 
he desired to be found at his place doing his duty, and 
therefore moved that candles be brought in, so that the 
House could proceed with its duty. 

There was quietness in that man’s mind, the quietness 
of heavenly wisdom and inflexible willingness to obey 
present duty. Duty, then, is the sublimest word in our 
language. Do your duty in all things like the old Puritan. 
You can not do more; you should never wish to do less. 
Never let your mother or me wear one gray hair for any 
lack of duty on your part. 

Robert E. Lee. 


€ quiv’o ca’tion: evasion; shuffling.—ex tin’guished: put out.—con’ster- 
na’tion: dismay.—in flex’i ble: unbending.—sublimest (sub lim’est): most 
exalted; grandest. 


CHARLES DICKENS TO HIS SON 


I write this note to you to-day because your going away 
is much upon my mind, and because I want you to have 
a few parting words from me to think of now and then 
at quiet times. 

I need not tell you that I love you dearly, and am 
very, very sorry in my heart to part with you. But this 
life is half made up of partings, and these pains must be 
borne. 

It is my comfort and my sincere conviction that you 
are going to try the life for which you are best fitted. 
I think its freedom and wildness more suited to you than 
any experiment in a study or office would have been; and 
without that training, you oe have followed no other 
suitable occupation. 
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What you have always wanted until now has been a 
set, steady, constant purpose. I therefore exhort you to 
persevere in a thorough determination to do whatever 
you have to do, as well as you can do it. 

I was not so old as you are now when I first had to 
win my food, and to do it out of this determination; and 
I have never slackened in it since. 

Never take a mean advantage of any one in any 
transaction, and never be hard upon people who are in 
your power. 

Try to do to others as you would have them do to 
you, and do not be discouraged if they fail sometimes. 
It is much better for you that they should fail in obeying 
the greatest rule laid down by our Saviour than that | 
you should. 

I put a New Testament among your books for the 
very same reason, and with the very same hopes that made 
me write an easy account of it for you when you were a 
little child—because it is the best book that ever was, 
or will be, known in the world, and because it teaches you 
the best lessons by which any human creature who tries 
to be truthful and faithful to duty can possibly be guided. 

As your brothers have gone away, one by one, I have 
written to each such words as I am now writing to you, 
and have entreated them all to guide themselves by this 
Book, putting aside the interpretations of man. 

I hope you will always be able to say, in after life, that 
you had a kind father. In no other way can you show 
your affection for him so well, or make him so happy, as 
by doing your duty. 

Charles Dickens. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TO BENJAMIN WEBB 


Passy, April 22, 1784. 
Dear Sir: 

I received yours of the 15th instant, and the memorial 
it inclosed. The account they give of your situation grieves 
me. I send you herewith a bill for ten louis d’ors. I do 
not pretend to give such a sum; I only lend it to you. When 
you shall return to your country with a good character, 
you can not fail of getting into some business that will 
in time enable you to pay all your debts; in that case, 
when you meet with another honest man in similar dis- 
tress you must pay me by lending this sum to him; 
enjoining him to discharge the debt by a like operation when 
he shall be able, and shall meet with such another oppor- 
tunity. I hope it may thus go through many hands before 
it meets with a knave that will stop its progress. This is 
a trick of mine for doing a great deal with a little money. 
I am not rich enough to afford much in good works, and so 
am obliged to be cunning and make the most of a litile. 
With best wishes for the success of your memorial, and 
your future prosperity, I am, dear sir, your most obedient 
servant, 

B. Franklin. 
To Benjamin Webb. 


in’stant: of this month.—louis d’or a gold coin (French) varying in 
value, at different times, from $4. to $4.79.—en join’ing: directing. 
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SNOW-BOUND 
I 


WHirtirr, JoHN GREENLEAF, of Quaker birth, was born near Haver- 
hill, Mass., in 1807, and died at Hampton Falls, N. H., in 1892. Dur- 
ing his childhood and youth he worked upon his father’s farm, which 
experience he translated into the poems Songs of Labor. He had only 
two years of academic education, then took up editorial work in Boston. 
He became an ardent abolitionist, and year after year words fell from 
his pen which did much to turn public opinion against the institution of 
slavery. The simple domestic life of New England which Whittier has 
pictured in Snow-Bound is a reproduction in large measure of his 
own home. 


The sun that brief December day 

Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning moon. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 

The wind blew east; we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 
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Meanwhile we did our nightly chores— 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows; 
While peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch, 

The cock his crested helmet bent 

And down his querulous challenge sent. 
Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 
As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the winged snow; 
And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 
And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 


So all night long the storm rolled on. 
The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flakes and pellicle 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 
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Gilbert Sether 


WINTER SCENE 


Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 
No cloud above, no earth below— 
A universe of sky and snow! 
The old familiar sights of ours 
Took marvelous shapes; strange domes and towers 
Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 
Or garden-wall, or belt of wood; 
A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 
A fenceless drift what once was road; 
The bridle-post an old man sat 
With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 
And even the long sweep, high aloof, 
In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 
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A prompt decisive man, no breath 

Our father wasted: “Boys, a path!” 
Well pleased (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy?) 
Our buskins on our feet we drew; 

With mittened hands, and cap drawn low 
To guard our neck and ears from snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through. 
And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 

With dazzling crystal. We had read 
Of rare Aladdin’s wondrous cave, 

And to our own his name we gave, 
With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp’s supernal powers. 

We reached the barn with merry din, 
And roused the prisoned brutes within. 
The old horse thrust his long head out, 
And grave with wonder gazed about; 
The cock his lusty greeting said, 

And forth his speckled harem led; 

The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 
And mild reproach of hunger looked; 
The horned patriarch of the sheep, 
Like Egypt’s Amun roused from sleep, 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 
And emphasized with stamp of foot. 


All day the gusty north-wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before; 
Low circling round its southern zone, 
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The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone; 
No church-bell lent its Christmas tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
Curled over woods of snow-hung oak— 
A solitude made more intense 

By dreary-voicéd elements, 

The shrieking of the mindless wind, 
The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 

Beyond the circle of our hearth 

No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 

Of human life and thought outside. 

We minded that the sharpest ear 

The buried brooklet could not hear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 

Had been to us companionship, 

And, in our lonely life, had grown 

To have an almost human tone. 


portent (pér’tent): a sign of coming calamity.—stanchion (st&n’- 
ghion): a vertical bar for confining cattle in a stall.—querulous (quér’- 
u lous): fretful—spherule (sphér’ule): little sphere.—ge’o met’ric: 
regularly formed.—pel’li cle: a thin skin or film.—Pisa’s leaning miracle 
(pi’sa): the famous leaning tower of Pisa, Italy.—bus’kins: protecting 
coverings for the foot and leg.— A lad’din’s cave: The story of Aladdin’s 
lamp and palace, and the cave, is found in the Third Reader.—su per/’nal: 
more than natural.—harem (ha’rem): collection of wives. —hooked: 
tossed or waved their horns about, as though hooking something.— 
Amun (a’mun): Ammon, the Egyptian god, represented as a ram.— 
testi fied: bore witness. 
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SNOW-BOUND 
Il 
As night drew on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveller, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 
We piled with care our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back; 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick; 
The knotty forestick laid apart, 
And filled between with curious art 
The ragged brush; then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom; 
While radiant with a mimic flame 
Outside the sparkling drift became, 
And through the bare-boughed lilac tree 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 
The crane and pendent trammels showed, 
The Turk’s heads on the andirons glowed; 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell 
The meaning of the miracle, 
Whispered the old rhyme: “Under the tree 
When fire outdoors burns merrily, 
There the witches are making tea.” 
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The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood, 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the sombre green 

Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness of their back. 
For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that unwarming light, 
Which only seemed where’er it fell 

To make the coldness visible. 


Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the cleaned-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed, 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 
The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 
And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row, 
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And, close at hand, the basket stood 
ith nuts from brown October’s wood. 


What matter how the night behaved? 
What matter how the north-wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 
O Time and Change!—with hair as gray 
As was my sire’s that winter day, 

How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on! 


‘Ah, brother! only I and thou 


Are left of all that circle now— 

The dear home faces whereupon 

That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 

The voices of that hearth are still; 

Look where we may, the wide earth o’er, 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 

We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard trees, 

We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn; 

We turn the pages that they read, 

Their written words we linger o’er, 

But in the sun they cast no shade, 

No voice is heard, no sign is made, 

No step is on the conscious floor! 

Yet Love will dream and Faith will trust 
(Since He who knows our need is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
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Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own! 

ee 


Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-knit stocking heel, 

Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cocheco Town, 

And how her own great-uncle bore 

His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 
Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 

So rich and picturesque and free 

(The common unrhymed poetry 

Of simple life and country ways), 

The story of her early days— 

She made us welcome to her home; 
Old hearths grew wide to give us room; 
We stole with her a frightened look 

At the gray wizard’s conjuring-book, 
The fame whereof went far and wide 
Through all the simple country-side; 
We heard the hawks at twilight play, 
The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 

The loon’s weird laughter far away; 
We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
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What flowers in wood and meadow grew, 

What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 

She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down, 

Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 

The duck’s black squadron .anchored lay, 

And heard the wild geese calling loud 

Beneath the gray November cloud. 

crane: a projecting rod, swinging over a fireplace, on which kettles 

are hung.—pen’dent: hanging.—tram’mels: iron hooks.—and‘i rons 
(rons =urns): movable iron pieces which support the wood in a fire- 
place.—som/’ber: dark.—silhouette (sil’/hou &tte’): outline in black.— 
couch’ant: lying with head erect.cypress trees (cy’press) : evergreens. Here 
used as symbols of mourning.—mar’bles: tombstones.—run the heel: to 
weave close threads in the heel of a stocking to make it stronger.—hordes 
(hordes): destroying multitudes.—Cocheco Town (¢o ché’eo): Dover, New 
Hampshire.—picturesque (pie’tur ésque’): like a picture.—conjuring book 
(eon’jur ing): book of charms.—Piscataqua: a river between New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, 


SNOW-BOUND 

ul ; 
Our uncle, innocent of books, 
Was rich in lore of fields and brooks, 
The ancient teachers never dumb 
Of Nature’s unhoused lyceum. 
In moons and tides and weather wise, 
He read the clouds as prophecies, 
And foul or fair could well divine, 
By many an occult hint and sign, 
Holding the cunning-warded keys 
To all the woodcraft mysteries; 


Himself to Nature’s heart so near 
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That all her voices in his ear 

Of beast or bird had meanings clear, 
Like Apollonius of old, 

Who knew the tales the sparrows told, 
Or Hermes, who interpreted 

What the sage cranes of Nilus said; 
A simple, guileless, childlike man, 
Content to live where life began; 
Strong only on his native grounds, 
The little world of sights and sounds 
Whose girdle was the parish bounds, 
Whereof his fondly partial pride 

The common features magnified, 

As Surrey hills to mountains grew 

In White of Selborne’s loving view. 
He told how teal and loon he shot, 
And how the eagle’s eggs he got, 
The feats on pond and river done, 
The prodigies of rod and gun, 

Till, warming with the tales he told, 
Forgotten was the outside cold, 

The bitter wind unheeded blew, 
From ripening corn the pigeons flew, 
The partridge drummed 7’ the wood, the mink 
Went fishing down the river-brink. 
In fields with bean or clover gay, 
The woodchuck, like a hermit gray, 
Peered from the doorway of his cell; 
The muskrat plied the mason’s trade, 
And tier by tier his mud-walls laid; 
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PRODIGIES OF ROD AND GUN 


And from the shagbark overhead 
The grizzled squirrel dropped his shell. 


Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of cheer 
And voice in dreams I see and hear— 
The sweetest woman ever Fate 

Perverse denied a household mate, 

Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 
Found peace in love’s unselfishness, 

And welcome wheresoe’er she went, 

A calm and gracious element, 

Whose presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of home— 
Called up her girlhood memories, 

The huskings and the apple-bees, 

The sleigh-rides and the summer sails, 
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Weaving through all the poor details 
And homespun warp of circumstance 

A golden woof-thread of romance. 

For well she kept her genial mood 

And simple faith of maidenhood; 
Before her still a cloud-land lay, 

The mirage loomed across her way; 
The morning dew, that dried so soon 
With others, glistened at her noon; 
Through years of toil and soil and care, 
From glossy tress to thin gray hair, 

All unprofaned she held apart 

The virgin fancies of the heart. 

Be shame to him of woman born 

Who hath for such but thought of scorn. 


There, too, our elder sister plied 

Her evening task the stand beside; 

A full, rich nature, free to trust, 
Truthful and almost sternly just, 
Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act, 

And make her generous thought a fact, 
Keeping with many a light disguise 

The secret of self-sacrifice. 

O heart sore-tried! thou hast the best 
That Heaven itself could give thee—rest, 
Rest from all bitter thoughts and things! 
How many a poor one’s blessing went 
With thee beneath the low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings! 
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As one who held herself a part 

Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Against the household bosom lean, 
Upon the motley-braided mat 

Our youngest and our dearest sat, 
Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 
Now bathed within the fadeless green 
And holy peace of Paradise. 

Oh, looking from some heavenly hill, 
Or from the shade of saintly palms, 

Or silver reach of river calms, 

Do those large eyes behold me still? 
With me one little year ago:— 

The chill weight of the winter snow 
For months upon her grave has lain; 
And now, when summer south-winds blow 
And brier and harebell bloom again, 

I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 

I see the violet sprinkled sod, 

Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 
The hillside flowers she loved to seek, 
Yet following me where’er I went 

With dark eyes full of love’s content. 
The birds are glad; the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness; all the hills 
Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky; 
But still I wait with ear and eye 

For something gone which should be nigh, 
A loss in all familiar things, 

In flower that blooms, and bird that sings. 
And yet, dear heart! remembering thee, 
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Am I not richer than of old? 

Safe in thy immortality, 

What change can reach the wealth I hold? 
What chance can mar the pearl and gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me? 
And while in life’s late afternoon, 

Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 

Shall shape and shadow overflow, 

I cannot feel that thou art far, 

Since near at need the angels are, 

And when the sunset gates unbar, 

Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 

And, white against the evening star, 

The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 


ly ce’um: a higher school. (To get the proper rhythm, the reader will 


have to accent the first syllable.)—oc cult’: hidden from the eye or under- 
standing.—Ap ol lo’ni us: a first century philosopher. 
talked with birds and animals. 


SNOW-BOUND 
IV 
Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
The master of the district school 
Held at the fire his favored place; 
Its warm glow lit a laughing face 
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Fable says that he 
Hermes (hér més): an Egyptian priest 
and philosopher.—Ni’lus: the river Nile—White of Selborne: Gilbert White, 
a clergyman of Selborne in Surrey, England, who wrote a charming descrip- 
tion of his own neighborhood.—prodigies (préd’i gies): wonderful deeds.— 
shagbark: the rough-barked hickory tree.—woof-thread (woof): term used 
in spinning; the cross thread in cloth_—im mor tal’i ty: life unending. 


Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 

The uncertain prophecy of beard. 

He teased the mitten-blinded cat, 

Played cross-pins on my uncle’s hat, 

Sang songs, and told us what befalls 

In classic Dartmouth’s college halls. 

Born the wild Northern hills among, 

From whence his yeoman father wrung 

By patient toil subsistence scant, 

Not competence and yet not want, 

He early gained the power to pay 

His cheerful, self-reliant way; 

Could doff at ease his scholar’s gown 

To peddle wares from town to town; 

Or through the long vacation’s reach 

In lonely lowland districts teach, 

Where all the droll experience found 

At stranger hearths in boarding round, 

The moonlit skater’s keen delight, 

The sleigh-drive through the frosty night, 

The rustic party, with its rough 

Accompaniment of blind-man’s-buff, 

And whirling plate, and forfeits paid, 

His winter task a pastime made. 

Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 

He tuned his merry violin, 

Or played the athlete in the barn, 

Or held the good dame’s winding yarn, 

Or mirth-provoking versions told 

Of classic legends rare and old, 

Wherein the scenes of Greece and Rome 
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Had all the commonplace of home, 
And little seemed at best the odds 
’Twixt Yankee pedlers and old gods; 
Where Pindus-born Arachthus took 
The guise of any grist-mill brook, 
And dread Olympus at his will 
Became a huckleberry hill. 


Another guest that winter night 

Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light. 
Unmarked by time, and yet not young, 
The honeyed music of her tongue 

And words of meekness scarcely told 

A nature passionate and bold, 

Strong, self-concentred, spurning guide, 
Its milder features dwarfed beside 

Her unbent will’s majestic pride. 

She sat among us, at the best, 

A not unfeared, half-welcome guest, 
Rebuking with her cultured phrase 

Our homeliness of words and ways. 

A certain pard-like, treacherous grace 
Swayed the lithe limbs and dropped the lash, 
Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash; 
And under low brows, black with night, 
Rayed out at times a dangerous light; 
The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 
Presaging ill to him whom Fate 
Condemned to share her love or hate. 

A woman tropical, intense 

In thought and act, in soul and sense, 
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She blended in a like degree 

The vixen and the devotee, 

Revealing with each freak or feint 

The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 

The raptures of Siena’s saint. 

Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 

Had facile power to form a fist, 

The warm, dark languish of her eyes 

Was never safe from wrath’s surprise. 

Brows saintly calm and lips devout 

Knew every change of scowl and pout; 

And the sweet voice had notes more high 

And shrill for social battle-cry. 

Since then what old cathedral town 

Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown, 

What convent-gate has held its lock 

Against the challenge of her knock! 

Through Smyrna’s plague-hushed thoroughfares, 

Up sea-set Malta’s rocky stairs, 

Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 

Thy tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 

Or startling on her desert throne 

The crazy Queen of Lebanon 

With claims fantastic as her own, 

Her tireless feet have held their way; 

And still, unrestful, bowed, and gray, 

She watches under Eastern skies, 

With hope each day renewed and fresh, 

The Lord’s quick coming in the flesh, 

Whereof she dreams and prophesies! 
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Dart’mouth: a college in New Hampshire.—sub sist’ence: the means 
of living.—com/pe tence: sufficiency for one’s needs.—Pindus-born 
Arachthus (a rach’thus): the river Arachthus, in Greece, with its source 
in the Pindus mountains.—Olympus (0 l¥m’pus): a mountain in Greece, 
the fabled home of the gods.—not unfeared, half-welcome guest: Miss 
Harriett Livermore, who afterwards spent much of her life in the far 
East.—pard-like: leopard-like.—vix’en: a cross, ill-tempered woman.— 
dev’o tee’: one given wholly to religion.—Petruchio’s Kate (pe tru’ehi 0): 
Kate, wife of Petruchio, in Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew. 
She had a violent temper.—Siena’s saint (si e’nd): St. Catherine of 
Siena, Italy.—facile (fAc/ile): ready; quick.—Smyrna (smir’na): a city 
in Asiatic Turkey.—Malta (mal’ta): an island in the Mediterranean.— 
the crazy queen of Lebanon: Lady Hester Stanhope, a niece of Williara 
Pitt, who left her a pension of $5,000.00, upon which she began to travel 
in Syria, where she remained for some time. She was treated almost 
as a queen by the Arabs.—pedler: usually spelled peddler. 


SNOW-BOUND 
V 


At last the great logs, crumbling low, 
Sent out a dull and duller glow, 

The bull’s-eye watch that hung in view, 
Ticking its weary circuit through, 
Pointed with mutely-warning sign 

Its black hand to the hour of nine. 
That sign the pleasant circle broke; 

My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke, 
Knocked from its bowl the refuse gray, 
And laid it tenderly away, 

Then roused himself to safely cover 
The dull red brand with ashes over. 
And while, with care, our mother laid 
The work aside, her steps she stayed 
One moment, seeking to express 

Her grateful sense of happiness 
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For food and shelter, warmth and health, 
And love’s contentment more than wealth, 
With simple wishes (not the weak, 

Vain prayers which no fulfilment seek, 
But such as warm the generous heart, 
O’er-prompt to do with Heaven its part) 
That none might lack, that bitter night, 
For bread and clothing, warmth and light. 


Within our beds awhile we heard 

The wind that round the gables roared, 
With now and then a ruder shock, 
Which made our very bedsteads rock. 
We heard the loosened clapboards tost, 
The board-nails snapping in the frost; 
And on us, through the unplastered wall, 
Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall, 

But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new; 
Faint and more faint the murmurs grew, 
Till in the summer-land of dreams 

They softened to the sound of streams, 
Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 

And lapsing waves on quiet shores. 


Next morn we wakened with the shout 
Of merry voices high and clear; 
And saw the teamsters drawing near 
To break the drifted highways out. 
Down the long hillside treading slow 
We saw the half-buried oxen go, 
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Shaking the snow from heads uptost, 
Their straining nostrils white with frost. 
Before our door the straggling train 
Drew up, an added team to gain. 

The elders threshed their hands a-cold, 
Passed, with the cider-mug, their jokes 
From lip to lip; the younger folks 

Down the loose snow-banks, wrestling, rolled, 
Then toiled again the cavalcade 

O’er windy hill, through clogged ravine, 
And woodland paths that wound between 
Low drooping pine-boughs, winter-weighed. 
From every barn a team afoot, 

At every house a new recruit, 

Where, drawn by Nature’s subtlest law, 
Haply the watchful young men saw 
Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 

And curious eyes of merry girls, 

Lifting their hands in mock defence 
Against the snow-balls’ compliments, 

And reading in each missive tost 

The charm with Eden never lost. 


So days went on: a week had passed 
Since the great world was heard from last. 
The Almanac we studied o’er, 
Read and reread our little store 
Of books and pamphlets, scarce a score; 
One harmless novel, mostly hid 
From younger eyes, a book forbid, 
And poetry (or good or bad, 
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A single book was all we had), 
Where Ellwood’s meek, drab-skirted Muse, 
A stranger to the heathen Nine, 
Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine, 
The wars of David and the Jews. 
At last the floundering carrier bore 
The village paper to our door. 
Lo! broadening outward as we read, 
To warmer zones the horizon spread; 
In panoramic length unrolled 
We saw the marvels that it told. 
Before us passed the painted Creeks, 
And daft McGregor on his raids 
In Costa Rica’s everglades. 
And up Taygetus winding slow 
Rode Ypsilanti’s Mainote Greeks, 
A Turk’s head at each saddle bow! 
Welcome to us its week-old news, 
Its corner for the rustic Muse, 
Its monthly gauge of snow and rain, 
Its record, mingling in a breath 
The wedding knell and dirge of death; 
Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale; 
The latest culprit sent to jail; 
Its hue and ery of stolen and lost, 
Its vendue sales and goods at cost, 
And traffic calling loud for gain. 
We felt the stir of hall and street, 
The pulse of life that round us beat; 
The chill embargo of the snow 
Was melted in the genial glow; 
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Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 


And all the world was ours once more! 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


circuit (cir’euit): revolution; trip around.—ravine (ra vine’): a deep, 
narrow hollow.—Ellwood (Thomas): a Quaker poet.—Muse: the genius 
of art, music, or literature.—the heathen Nine: the nine fabled god- 
desses of art, music, and literature.—pan o ram/ic: like a panorama, or 
view in every direction.—Creeks: a tribe of Indians.—daft: foolish; 
insane.—McGregor (Sir Gregor): a Scotchman who tried without success 
to establish a colony in Costa Rica, Central America.—ev’er glade: a 
kind of large swamp. A large part of the state of Florida is covered 
by everglades.—Taygetus (ta yg’e tus): a mountain in Greece, near the 
district of Maina (mai’na), a peninsula of southern Greece noted for its 
robbers.—Ypsilanti’s Mainote Greeks (¥p’si lan’ti): the Greeks from 
Maina, led by Ypsilanti, a patriot.—cul’prit: guilty person.—em bar’go: 
a prohibition. 
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THE NEW SOUTH 


Note.—The speech of which this is a part was given before the 
New England Society in 1886. 


A master hand has drawn for you the picture of your 
returning armies. You have been told how, in the pomp 
and circumstance of war, they came back to you, march- 
ing with proud and victorious tread, reading their glory in 
a nation’s eyes. Will you bear with me while I tell you 
of another army that sought its home at the close of the 
late war—an army that marched home in defeat and not 
in victory, in pathos and not in splendor, but in glory that 
equaled yours, and to hearts as loving as ever welcomed 
heroes home? 

Let me picture for you the foot-sore Confederate soldier, 
as, buttoning up in his faded gray jacket the parole which 
was to bear testimony to his children of his fidelity and 
faith, he turned his face southward from Appomattox in 
April, 1865. Think of him as, ragged, half-starved, heavy- 
hearted, enfeebled by want and wounds, having fought to 
exhaustion, he surrenders his gun, wrings the hands of his 
comrades in silence, and, lifting his tear-stained and pallid 
face for the last time to the graves that dot old Virginia 
hills, pulls his gray cap over his brow and begins the slow 
and painful journey. 

What does he find—let me ask you—what does he find 
when, having followed the battle-stained cross against 
overwhelming odds, dreading death not half so much as 
surrender, he reaches the home he left so prosperous and 
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beautiful? He finds his house in ruins, his farm devastated, 
his slaves free, his stock killed, his barns empty, his trade 
destroyed, his money worthless, his social system, feudal 
in its magnificence, swept away, his people without law or 
legal status, his comrades slain, and the burdens of others 
heavy on his shoulders. Crushed by defeat, his very tradi- 
tions are gone. Without money, credit, employment, 
material, or training, and, besides all this, confronted with 
the gravest problem that ever met human intelligence— 
the establishing of a status for the vast body of his liberated 
slaves. 

What does he do, this hero in gray with a heart of 
gold? Does he sit down in sullenness and despair? Not 
for a day. Surely God, who had stripped him of his pros- 
perity, inspired him in his adversity. As ruin was never 
before so overwhelming, never was restoration swifter. The 
soldier stepped from the trenches into the furrows; horses 
that had charged Federal guns marched before the plow; 
and fields that ran red with human blood in April were 
green with the harvest in June. 

But what is the sum of our work? We have found 
out that the free negro counts more than he did as a slave. 
We have planted the schoolhouse on the hilltop, and made 
it free to white and black. We have sowed towns and 
cities in the place of theories, and put business above 
politics. 

The new South is enamored of her new work. Her 
soul is stirred with the breath of a new life. The light of 
a grander day is falling fair on her face. She is thrilling 
with the consciousness of growing power and prosperity. 
As she stands upright, full statured and equal, among the 
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people of the earth, breathing the keen air and looking out 
upon the expanded horizon, she understands that her 
emancipation came because, through the inscrutable 
wisdom of God, her honest purpose was crossed and her 
brave armies were beaten. 

The South has nothing for which to apologize. I should 
be unjust to the dauntless spirit of the South and to my 
own convictions if I did not make this plain in this presence. 
The South has nothing to take back. In my native town 
of Athens is a monument that crowns its central hill—a 
plain white shaft. Deep cut into its shining side is a name 
dear to me above the names of men—that of a brave and 
simple man who died in brave and simple faith. Not for 
all the glories of New England, from Plymouth Rock all 
the way, would I exchange the heritage he left me in his 
soldier’s death. To the foot of that I shall send my chil- 
dren’s children to reverence him who ennobled their name 
with his heroic blood. 

But, sir, speaking from the shadow of that memory 
which I honor as I do nothing else on earth, I say that 
the cause in which he suffered and for which he gave his 
life was adjudged by a higher and fuller wisdom than his 
or mine, and I am glad that the omniscient God held the 
balance of battle in His almighty hand and that human 
slavery was swept forever from American soil, the Amer- 
ican Union was saved from the wreck of war. 

Now, what answer has New England to this message? 
Will she withhold, save in strained courtesy, the hand 
which, straight from his soldier’s heart, Grant offered to 
Lee at Appomattox? Will she make the vision of a restored 
and happy people—which gathered above the couch of 
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your dying captain, filling his heart 
with grace, touching his lips with 
praise, and glorifying his path to 
the grave—will she make this 
vision, on which the last sigh 
of his expiring soul breathed 
a benediction, a cheat and delu- 
sion? If she does, the South, 
never abject in asking for 
comradeship, must accept with 
dignity its refusal; but if she 
does not refuse to accept in 
frankness and sincerity this mes- 
sage of good will and friendship, 
then will the prophecy of Webster, 2ENRY W. GRADY 
delivered in this very society forty years ago amid tre- 
mendous applause, be verified in its fullest sense when he 
said: “Standing hand to hand and _ clasping hands, we 
should remain united as we have been for sixty years, 
citizens of the same country, members of the same govern- 
ment, united, all united now, and united forever.” 

— Henry W. Grady. 


pomp: display; splendor.—Ap po mat’tox: the place of the surrender 
of the confederate army under Lee at the close of the Civil War.— 
dev’as ta’ted: laid waste.—feudal (feii’dal): a state of society in which the 
land is held by a few, and others are their servants or retainers.—status 
(st&’tus): standing.—Fed’er al: of the North.—en am/ored: charmed. 
om nis’cient: all-wise.—dying captain: General Grant.—a plain white shaft: 
erected in commemoration of Grady’s father. 


SPEECH OF WALPOLE IN REPROOF OF PITT 


Walpole, Sir Robert (1676-1745), Earl of Oxford, an English statesman. 
He became first lord of the treasury under George I. He was forced to 
resign in 1717, but in 1721 he became prime minister and retained this 
position until 1742. His policy was to maintain peace abroad and quiet at 
home. This speech was made in 1741. 


I was unwilling to interrupt the course of this debate, 
while it was carried on with calmness and decency, by 
men who do not suffer the ardor of opposition to cloud 
their reason, or transport them to such expressions as the 
dignity of this assembly does not admit. 

I have hitherto deferred answering the gentleman, who 
declaimed against the bill with such fluency and rhetoric, 
and such vehemence of gesture; who charged the advocates 
for the expedients now proposed with having no regard to 
any interests but their own, and with making laws only 
to consume paper, and threatened them with the defection 
of their adherents, and the loss of their influence, upon 
this new discovery of their folly and ignorance. Nor do 
I now answer him for any other purpose than to remind 
him how little the clamor of rage, and petulancy of invective, 
contribute to the end for which this assembly is called 
together; how little the discovery of truth is promoted, 
and the security of the nation established, by pompous 
diction and theatrical emotion. 

Formidable sounds and furious declamation, confident 
assertions and lofty periods, may affect the young and 
inexperienced; and perhaps the gentleman may have con- 
tracted his habits of oratory by conversing more with 
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those of his own age, than with such as have more oppor- 
tunities of acquiring knowledge, and more successful 
methods of communicating their sentiments. If the heat 
of temper would permit him to attend to those whose age 
and long acquaintance with business give them an indis- 
putable right to deference and superiority, he would learn 
in time to reason, rather than declaim; and to prefer just- 
ness of argument and an accurate knowledge of facts, to 
sounding epithets and splendid superlatives, which may 
disturb the imagination for a moment, but leave no lasting 
impression upon the mind. He would learn that to accuse 
and prove are very different; and that reproaches, unsup- 
ported by evidence, affect only the character of him that 
utters them. 

Excursions of fancy and flights of oratory are indeed 
pardonable in young men, but in no other; and it would 
surely contribute more, even to the purpose for which 
some gentlemen appear to speak (that of depreciating the 
conduct of the administration), to prove the inconveniences 
and injustice of this bill, than barely to assert them, with 
whatever magnificence of language, or appearance of zeal, 
honesty, or compassion. 


de ferred’: put off; delayed.—ex pe’di ents: the means to an end.— 
de fec’tion: desertion.—pet’u lancy: temporary ill-humor.—in vec’tive: 
violent reproach.—dic’tion: language.—lofty periods: high-sounding sen- 
tences.—in dis’pu ta ble: not to be disputed.—ep’i thets: expressions; 
phrases.—de pre’ci a ting: representing as of little value. 
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PITT’S REPLY TO WALPOLE 


Prrr, Wituram (1708-1778), Earl of Chatham, was an English 
statesman. His reply to Horatio Walpole, who in debate had taunted 
him with his youth, is a celebrated gem of oratory. Pitt later became 
prime minister of England. 


The atrocious crime of being a young man, which the 
honorable gentleman has, with such spirit and decency, 
charged upon me, I shall 
neither attempt to palliate 
nor deny; but content 
myself with hoping that I 
may be one of those whose 
follies cease with their 
youth, and not of that 
number who are ignorant 
in spite of experience. 
Whether youth can be im- 
puted to a man as a re- 
proach, I will not assume 
the province of determin- 
ing; but surely age may 
become justly contemptible, 
if the opportunities which 
it brings have passed away 
without improvement, and vice appears to prevail when 
the passions have subsided. The wretch, who, after having 
seen the consequences of a thousand errors, continues still 
to blunder, and whose age has only added obstinacy to 
stupidity, is surely the object either of abhorrence or con- 
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WILLIAM PITT 


sempt, and deserves not that his gray hairs should secure 
him from insult. Much more is he to be abhorred, who, 
as he has advanced in age, has receded from virtue, and 
become more wicked with less temptation; who prosti- 
tutes himself for money which he can not enjoy, and 
spends the remains of his life in the ruin of his country. 

But youth is not my only crime; I am accused of acting 
a theatrical part. A theatrical part may either imply 
some peculiarity of gesture, or a dissimulation of my real 
sentiments, and an adoption of the opinions and language 
of another man. In the first sense, the charge is too trifling 
to be confuted, and deserves only to be mentioned, that 
it may be despised. I am at liberty, like every other man, 
to use my own language; and though, perhaps, I may have 
some ambition to please this gentleman, I shall not lay 
myself under any restraint, nor very solicitously copy his 
diction or his mien, however matured by age, or modeled 
by experience. 

But, if any man shall, by charging me with theatrical 
behavior, imply, that I utter any sentiments but my own, 
I shall treat him as a calumniator and a villain; nor shall 
any protection shelter him from the treatment he deserves. 
I shall, on such an occasion, without scruple, trample upon 
all those forms with which wealth and dignity intrench 
themselves, nor shall anything but age restrain my resent- 
ment; age, which always brings one privilege—that of 
being insolent and supercilious without punishment. 

But, with regard to those whom I have offended, I 
am of opinion that if I had acted a borrowed part, I should 
have avoided their censure; the heat that offended them 
was the ardor of conviction, and that zeal for the service 
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of my country which neither hope nor fear shall influence 
me to suppress. I will not sit unconcerned while my 
liberty is invaded, nor look in silence upon public robbery. 
I will exert my endeavors, at whatever hazard, to repel 
the aggressor, and drag the thief to justice, whoever may 
protect him in his villainies, and whoever may partake 
of his plunder. 


a tro’cious: enormously wicked.—pal’li ate: to cover up by excuses 
and apologies.—province (prév’inge): proper business or duty.—ab hor’- 
rence: extreme dislike.—pros’ti tute: to devote to unworthy purposes.— 
con fute’: to show false.—solicitously (so lic’i tous ly): carefully —ca lum’- 
ni a’tor: one who accuses falsely and maliciously.—supercilious (si’per c¢il’- 
ious): overbearing. 


THE LOVE OF GOD 


Like a cradle, rocking, rocking, 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 
Like a mother’s sweet looks dropping 
On the little face below, 
Hangs the green earth, swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow; 
Falls the light of God’s face bending 
Down and watching us below. 
—Saze Holm. 
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EMMET’S VINDICATION 


Emmet, Rosert (1790-1803), was an Irish revolutionist. He was 
hanged for his revolutionary activities. 

My Lords: What have I to say why sentence of death 
should not be pronounced on me, according to law? I have 
nothing to say that can alter your predetermination, nor 
that it will become me to say with any view to the miti- 
gation of that sentence which you are here to pronounce, 
and I must abide by. But I have that to say which inter- 
ests me more than life, and which you have labored to 
destroy. I have much to say why my reputation should 
be rescued from the load of false accusation and calumny 
which has been heaped upon it. 

Were I only to suffer death, after being adjudged guilty 
by your tribunal, I should bow in silence, and meet the fate 
that awaits me without a murmur; but the sentence of 
law which delivers my body to the executioner will, through 
the ministry of that law, labor, in its own vindication, to 
consign my character to obloquy; for there must be guilt 
somewhere—whether in the sentence of the court, or in 
the catastrophe, posterity must determine. The man dies, 
but his memory lives. That mine may not perish—that 
it may live in the respect of my countrymen—I seize upon 
this opportunity to vindicate myself from some of the charges 
alleged against me. 

When my spirit shall be wafted to a more friendly port; 
when my shade shall have joined the bands of those martyred 
heroes who have shed their blood, on the scaffold and in 
the field, in defense of their country and virtue; this is 
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my hope—I wish that my memory and name may animate 
those who survive me, while I look down with compla- 
cency on the destruction of that perfidious government 
which upholds its domination by blasphemy of the Most 
High, which displays its powers over man as over the 
beasts of the forest, which sets man upon his brother, and 
lifts his hand, in the name of God, against the throat of 
the fellow who believes or doubts a little more or less than 
the government standard—a government which is steeled 
to barbarity by the cries of the orphans and the tears of 
the widows which its cruelty has made. 

I swear by the throne of Heaven, before which I must 
shortly appear—by the blood of the murdered patriots 
who have gone before me—that my conduct has been, 
through all this peril and all my purposes, governed only 
by the convictions which I have uttered, and no other 
view than that of the emancipation of my country from 
the superinhuman oppression under which she has so long 
and too patiently travailed; and that I confidently and 
assuredly hope, wild and chimerical as it may appear, 
that there is still union and strength in Ireland to accom- 
plish this noble enterprise. 

My country was my idol. To it I sacrificed every self- 
ish, every endearing sentiment; and for it I now offer up 
my life! I acted as an Irishman, determined on deliver- 
ing my country from the yoke of a foreign and unrelenting 
tyranny, and from the more galling yoke of a domestic 
faction, its joint partner and perpetrator in the patricide, 
whose reward is the ignominy of existing with an exterior 
of splendor and a consciousness of depravity. It was the 
wish of my heart to extricate my country from the doubly- 
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riveted despotism. I wished to place her independence 
beyond the reach of any power on earth. I wished to 
exalt her to that proud station in the world which Provi- 
dence had fitted her to fill. 

Let no man dare, when I am dead, to charge me with 
dishonor; let no man attaint my memory by believing 
that I could have engaged in any cause but that of my 
country’s liberty and independence, or that I could have 
become the pliant minion of power in the oppression or 
the miseries of my countrymen. I would not have submit- 
ted to a foreign oppressor, for the same reason that I would 
resist the domestic tyrant; in the dignity of freedom, I 
would have fought upon the threshold of my country, and 
her enemies should enter only by passing over my lifeless 
corpse. Am I, who lived but for my country, and who 
have subjected myself to the vengeance of the jealous and 
wrathful oppressor, and to the bondage of the grave, only 
to give my countrymen their rights and my country her 
independence—am I to be loaded with calumny, and not 
to be suffered to resent or repel it? No! God forbid! 

If the spirits of the illustrious dead participate in the 
concerns and cares of those who are dear to them in this 
transitory life, O ever dear and venerated shade of my 
departed father, look down with scrutiny on the conduct 
of your suffering son, and see if I have even for a moment 
deviated from those principles of morality and patriotism 
which it was your care to instill into my youthful mind, 
and for an adherence to which I am now to offer up my — 
life! 

My Lords, you are all impatient for the sacrifice. The 
blood which you seek is not congealed by the artificial 
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terrors which surround your victim; it circulates warmly 
and unruffled through the channels which God created for 
noble purposes, but which you are bent to destroy, for pur- 
poses so grievous that they cry to Heaven! 

Be ye patient; I have but a few words more to say. 
I am going to my silent grave; my lamp of life is nearly 
extinguished; my race is run; the grave opens to receive 
‘me, and I sink into its bosom. I have but one request 
to ask at my departure from this world—it is the charity 
of its silence. Let no man write my epitaph; for, as no 
one who knows my motives dare now vindicate them, let 
not prejudice or ignorance asperse them. Let them and 
me repose in obscurity and peace, and my tomb remain 
uninscribed, until other times and other men can do justice 
to my character. When my country shall take her place 
among the nations of the earth, then, and not till then, let 
my epitaph be written! 


I have done! 
—Robert Emmet. 


pre’de ter’mi na’tion: decision made in advance.—mit’i ga’tion: abate- 
ment; softening.—cal’um ny: slander.—vin’dica’tion: freeing from sus- 
picion of wrong or dishonor.—obloquy (6b’l6 quy¥): disgrace; defamation.— 
an’i mate: put life or spirit into.—com pla’cen cy: self-satisfaction.—per- 
fid’i ous: violating good faith.—blas’phemy: reviling or cursing God.— 
su’per in hu’man: more than inhuman—a “coined” word, not in the dic- 
tionary.—trav’ailed: toiled painfully—chimerical (ehi mér’i eal): vision- 
ary; fanciful—gall’ing: chafing.—fac’tion: party division.—per’pe tra’tor: 
one who commits, especially one who commits an offense or crime.—pat’- 
ri cide: literally, one who: kills his father.—de prav’i ty: total corruptness. 
—ex’tricate: to free; to disentangle.—des’pot ism: tyrannical sway.— 
at taint’: accuse of dishonor.—pli’ant: flexible; easily influenced.—min’ion: 
servile dependent.—scru’ti ny: close examination.—de’vi a ted: swerved.— 
in still’: to impart.—adherence (ad hér’ence): steady attachment.—ar’ti- 
fi’cial: created by art; not natural; imaginary.—as perse’: to bespatter 
with foul reports; to calumniate. 
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PATRICK HENRY’S SPEECH BEFORE THE VIR- 
GINIA CONVENTION 


Henry, Patrick, born in Hanover County, Va., 1736, died in 
Charlotte County, Va., 1799, was a celebrated American orator and 
patriot. He was the leader in Virginia in aiding the Revolution of the 
Colonies. He was governor of Virginia 1776-79, and again 1784-86. 


Notre.—This speech was made in 1775 before a convention of Vir- 
ginians. The question being discussed was whether Virginia should 
join the other colonies against England or not. 


It is natural for man to indulge in the illusions of hope. 
We are apt to shut our eyes against a painful truth, and 
listen to the song of that siren till she transforms us into 
beasts. Is this the part of wise men, engaged in a great 
and arduous struggle for liberty? Are we disposed to be 
of the number of those, who, having eyes, see not, and 
having ears, hear not the things which so nearly concern 
their temporal salvation? For my part, whatever anguish 
of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know the whole truth; 
to know the worst, and to provide for it. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided; and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way of judg- 
ing of the future but by the past; and, judging by the past, 
I wish to know what there has been in the conduct of the 
British ministry for the last ten years to Justify those hopes 
with which gentlemen have been pleased to solace them- 
selves and the house? Is it that insidious smile with which 
our petition has been lately received? Trust it not: it will 
prove a snare to your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be 
betrayed with a kiss. 
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LMI, 


CONVENTION 


Ask yourselves how this gracious reception of our peti- 
tion comports with those warlike preparations which cover 
our waters and darken our land. Are fleets and armies 
necessary to a work of love and reconciliation? Have we 
shown ourselves so unwilling to be reconciled that force 
must be called in to win back our love? Let us not deceive 
ourselves. These are the implements of war and sub- 
jugation—the last arguments to which kings resort. 

I ask, gentlemen, what means this martial array, if its 
purpose be not to force us into submission? Can gentle- 
men assign any other possible motive for it? Has Great 
Britain any enemy in this quarter of the world, to call 
for all this accumulation of navies and armies? No, she 
has none. They are meant for us: they can be meant for 
no other. They are sent over to bind and rivet upon us 
those chains which the British ministry have been so long 
forging. And what have we to oppose to them? Shall 
we try argument? We have been trying that for the last 
ten years. Have we anything new to offer upon the sub- 
ject? Nothing. We have held the subject up in every 
light in which it was capable; but it has been all in vain. 

Shall we resort to entreaty and humble supplication? 
What. terms shall we find which have not been already 
exhausted? Let us not, I beseech you, deceive ourselves 
longer. We have done everything that could be done to 
avert the storm which is now coming on. We have peti- 
tioned; we have remonstrated; we have supplicated; we 
have prostrated ourselves at the foot of the throne, and 
implored its interposition to arrest the tyrannical hands of 
the ministry and parliament. Our petitions have been 
slighted; our remonstrances have produced additional 
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violence and insult; our supplications disregarded; and 
we have been spurned with contempt from the foot of 
the throne. 

In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond 
hope of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any 
room for hope. If we wish to be free; if we mean to pre- 
serve inviolate those inestimable privileges for which we 
have been so long contending; if we mean not basely to 
abandon the noble struggle in which we have been so long 
engaged, and whjch we have pledged ourselves never to 
abandon until the glorious object of our contest shall be 
obtained—we must fight! I repeat it, we must fight! An 
appeal to arms and the God of Hosts, is all that is left us. 

They tell us that we are weak; unable to cope with so 
formidable an adversary. But when shall we be stronger? 
Will it be the next week, or the next year? Will it be 
when we are totally disarmed, and when a British guard 
shall be stationed in every house? Shall we gather strength 
by irresolution and inaction? Shall we acquire the means 
of effectual resistance by lying supinely on our backs, and 
hugging the delusive phantom of hope, until our enemies 
shall have bound us hand and foot? We are not weak, 
if we make a proper use of those means which the God 
of nature hath placed in our power. 

Three millions of people, armed in the holy cause of 
liberty, and in such a country as that which we possess, 
are invincible by any force which our enemy can send 
against us. Besides, we shall not fight our battles alone. 
There is a just God who presides over the destinies of 
nations; and who will raise up friends to fight our battles 
for us. The battle is not to the strong alone; it is to the 
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vigilant, the active, the brave. Besides, we have no elec- 
tion. If we were base enough to desire it, it is now too 
late to retire from the contest. There is no retreat but in 
submission and slavery! Our chains are forged. Their 
clanking may be heard on the plains of Boston! The war 
is inevitable; and, let it come! I repeat it, let it come! 

It is in vain to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen may 
cry peace, peace; but there is no peace. The war is actually 
begun. The next gale that sweeps from the north will 
bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms! Our 
brethren are already in the field! Why stand we here idle? 
What is it that gentlemen wish? What would they have? 
Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at 
the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! 
I know not what course others may take; but as for me, 
give me liberty, or give me death. 

—Patrick Henry. 


il lu’sions: things imagined.—si’ren: one of the three sea maidens 
said to dwell near an island in the Mediterranean Sea, who sang with 
such sweetness that they lured sailors to their destruction.—ar/du ous: 
hard, laborious.—having eyes, see not: see the Bible, Mark 8:18.— 
term’po ral salvation: deliverance from evil in this world.—British 
ministry: those at the head of the British government.—sol’ace(sd6l’ace) : 
to comfort.—the house: the assembly or audience addressed.—pe ti’- 
tion: formal request.—to be betrayed with a kiss: refers to the manner 
of Christ’s betrayal by Judas Iscariot. See the Bible, Luke 22:49.— 
sub’ju ga’tion: a conquering by force.—mar’tial (shal): warlike.— 
reconciliation (rée’ on cilia’ tion): the renewal of friendly relations.— 
avert’: turn aside.—interposition (in’ter po si’tion): friendly peace- 
making interference.—ar rest’: to make stop.—parliament (par’lia- 
ment): the law-making body of England.—ir’res 0 lu’tion: want of 
decision.—e lec’tion: choice.—in ev/ita ble: not to be avoided.— 
ex ten’u ate: to weaken the force of. 


THE UPRISING—1775 


Reap, THOMAS BUCHANAN, born in Pennsylvania, 1822, died at 
New York, 1872, was an American poet and painter. He wrote The 
House by the Sea, Sylvia, The Wagoner of the Alleghanies and other poems. 
This poem refers to the time of the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, 
1775, just after the news came of the fighting at Lexington and Concord. 


Out of the North the wild news came, 
Far flashing on its wings of flame, 
Swift as the boreal light which flies 
At midnight through the startled skies. 


And there was tumult in the air, 

The fife’s shrill note, the drum’s loud beat, 
And through the wide land everywhere 
The answering tread of hurrying feet, 
While the first oath of freedom’s gun 
Came on the blast from Lexington; 

And Concord, roused, no longer tame, 
Forgot her old baptismal name, 

Made bare her patriot arm of power, 

And swelled the discord of the hour. 


Within its shade of elm and oak 
The church of Berkeley Manor stood; 
There Sunday found the rural folk 
And some esteemed of gentle blood. 
In vain their feet with loitering tread 
Passed ’mid the graves where rank is naught; 
All could not read the lesson taught 
In that republic of the dead. 
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The pastor rose: the prayer was strong; 
The psalm was warrior David’s song; 
The text, a few short words of might— 
“The Lord of hosts shall arm the right!” 
He spoke of wrongs too long endured, 
Of sacred rights to be secured; 
Then from his patriot tongue of flame 
The startling words for Freedom came, 
The stirring sentences he spake 
Compelled the heart to glow or quake; 
~ And, rising on his theme’s broad wing, 
And grasping in his nervous hand 
The imaginary battle brand, 
In face of death he dared to fling 
Defiance to a tyrant king. 


Even as he spoke, his frame, renewed 
In eloquence of attitude, . 
Rose, as it seemed, a shoulder higher; 
Then swept his kindling glance of fire 
From startled pew to breathless choir; 
When suddenly his mantle wide 

His hands impatient flung aside, 

And, lo! he met their wondering eyes 
Complete in all a warrior’s guise. 


A moment there was awful pause, 
When Berkeley cried, “Cease, traitor! cease! 
God’s temple is the house of peace!” 

The other shouted, “Nay, not so, 

When God is with our righteous cause; 
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His holiest places then are ours, 

His temples are our forts and towers 
That frown upon a tyrant foe; 
In this the dawn of Freedom’s day 
There is a time to fight and pray!” 


And now before the open door— 

The warrior priest had ordered so— 
The enlisting trumpet’s sudden roar 
Rang through the chapel o’er and o’er, 

Its long reverberating roar. 

So loud and clear, it seemed the ear 
Of dusty death must wake and hear. 


And then the startling drum and fife 
Fired the living with fiercer life; 
While overhead with wild increase, 
Forgetting its ancient toll of peace, 

The great bell swung as ne’er before: 
It seemed as it would never cease; 
And every word its ardor flung 
From off its jubilant iron tongue 

Was, “War! War! War!” 


“Who dares’”’—this was the patriot’s cry, 
As striding from the desk he came— 
“Come out with me in Freedom’s name, 
For her to live, for her to die?” 

A hundred hands flung up reply, 


A hundred voices answered “I!” 


—Thomas Buch Read. 
Concord (con’eord) means peace. See ast areca we, 
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OLD IRONSIDES 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar— 

The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 

Or know the conquered knee; 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea! 


O, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


van’quished: conquered.—har’py: a fabled monster, half vulture.— 
pluck: pick the feathers from; strip. 
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OUR COUNTRY 


Our country! ’tis a glorious land! 
With broad arms stretched from shore to shore, 
The proud Pacific chafes her strand, 
She hears the dark Atlantic roar; 
And, nurtured on her ample breast, 
How many a goodly prospect lies 
In Nature’s wildest grandeur dressed, 
Enameled with her loveliest dyes. 


Rich prairies, decked with flowers of gold 
Like sunlit oceans roll afar: 
Broad lakes her azure heavens behold, 
Reflecting clear each trembling star; 
And mighty rivers, mountain born, 
Go sweeping onward, dark and deep, 
Through forests where the bounding fawn 
Beneath their sheltering branches leap. 


Great God! we thank thee for this home, 
This bounteous birth-land of the free; 

Where wanderers from afar may come, 
And breathe the air of liberty! 

Still may her flowers untrampled spring, 
Her harvests wave, her cities rise; 

And yet, till Time shall fold his wing, 


Remain earth’s loveliest paradise! 
— Author Unknown. 


nur’tured: fed; nourished.—azure (Azh’ur): sky-blue. 


Lit 


THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD 


O’Hara, THEODORE, an American poet, was born in Kentucky 
about 1820. He served in the Mexican war and in the Confederate 
Army during the civil war. He died in 1867. He is best known through 
- his poem The Bivouac of the Dead. 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards with solemn round, 

The bivouac of the dead. 


No rumor of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind; 
‘No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind; 
No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms; 
No braying horn or screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms. 


The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 
The bugle’s stirring blast, 
The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout, are past. 
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Nor war’s wild note, nor glory’s peal, 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 
Those breasts that nevermore may feel 

The rapture of the fight. 


Like the fierce northern hurricane 
That sweeps his great plateau, 
Flushed with the triumph yet to gain, 
Comes down the serried foe. 

Who heard the thunder of the fray 
Break o’er the field beneath, 
Knew well the watchword of that day 

Was “Victory or Death!” 


Sons of the dark and bloody ground, 
Yet must not slumber there, 

Where stranger steps and tongues resound 
Along the heedless air! 

Your own proud land’s heroic soil 
Shall be your fitter grave; 

She claims from war its richest spoil— 
The ashes of her brave. 


Thus, ’neath their parent turf they rest, 
Far from the gory field, . 

Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast 
On many a bloody shield, 

The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here, 

And kindred eyes and hearts watch by 
The heroes’ sepulcher. 
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Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood ye gave, 

No impious footstep here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps, 

Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 
In deathless song shall tell, 
When many a vanished year hath flown, 
The story how ye fell. 
Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter’s blight, 
Nor Time’s remorseless doom, 
Can dim one ray of holy light 
That gilds your glorious tomb. 
—Theodore O’ Hara. 


herbage (hérb’age): grass or herbs. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hayne, Ropert Youne (1791-1840), wasan American statesman. At 
the time of making this speech he was senator from South Carolina. Web- 
ster’s response is described in the note to the selection following this one. 


Sir, from the very commencement of the Revolution, 
up to this hour, there is no sacrifice, however great, she 
has not cheerfully made; no service she has hesitated to 
perform. She has adhered to you in your prosperity; but 
in your adversity, she has clung to you with more than 
filial affection. 

No matter what the condition of her domestic affairs; 
though deprived of her resources, divided by parties, or 
surrounded with difficulties, the call of the country has 
been to her as the voice of God. Domestic discord ceased 
at the sound; every man became at once reconciled to 
his brethren; and the sons of Carolina were all seen crowd- 
ing together to the temple, bringing their gift to the altar 
of their common country. 

What, sir, was the conduct of the South during the 
Revolution? Sir, I honor New England for her conduct 
in that glorious struggle. But great as is the praise which 
belongs to her, I think at least equal honor is due to the 
South. They espoused the quarrel of their brethren with 
a generous zeal, which did not suffer them to stop to 
calculate their interests in the dispute. 

Favorites of the mother country, possessed of neither 
ships nor seaman to create a commercial relationship, 
they might have found in their situation a guarantee that 
their trade would be forever fostered and protected by 
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Great Britain. But, trampling on all considerations, either 
of interest or of safety, they rushed into the conflict; and 
fighting for principle, periled all in the sacred cause of 
freedom. 

Never were there exhibited in the history of the world, 
higher examples of noble daring, dreadful suffering, and 
heroic endurance than by the Whigs of Carolina during 
the Revolution. The whole State, from the mountains to 
the sea, was overrun by an overwhelming force of the 
enemy. The fruits of industry perished on the spot where 
they were produced, or were consumed by the foe. The 
“plains of Carolina” drank up the most precious blood of 
her citizens. Black and smoking ruins marked the places 
which had been the habitations of her children! 

Driven from their homes into the gloomy and almost 
impenetrable swamps—even there the spirit of liberty 
survived; and South Carolina, sustained by the example 
of her Sumters and her Marions, proved by her conduct 
that, though her soil might be. overrun, the spirit of her 


people was invincible! 
—Robert Young Hayne. 


Notre.—This is part of a speech made in the United States senate 
in 1830. 


zealous (zéal’ous): full of earnest enthusiasm.—un cal’cu la ting: with- 
out counting the cost.—ad ver’si ty: misfortune.—resources (re sdur’¢es): 
means of support.—es poused’: adopted.—guarantee (guir’an t@’): a 
security.—exhibited (ex Aib’it ed): shown.—Whigs: in Revolutionary times, 
those who were on the side of the American colonists and against the 
British.—im pen’e tra ble: impossible to be passed through—Thomas 
Sumter, Francis Marion: two Revolutionary generals of South Carolina.— 
invincible (in vin’ci ble): incapable of being conquered. 
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DESCRIPTION OF WEBSTER’S SPEECH IN REPLY 
TO HAYNE 


Wesster, DANIEL, was born in 1782 at Salisbury, N. H., and died 
in 1852. His best teachers were his father and mother. In 1796 he 
attended Exeter Academy, but was forced to leave the next year because 
of poverty. He finally managed to enter Dartmouth College, paying 
his way by teaching during his vacations. He then studied law, 
supporting himself by teaching and copying deeds, until he was admitted 
to the bar in 1805. From 1812 until his death in 1852, he was almost 
constantly in public life, conducting the most noted law cases in the 
country, and on noted occasions, delivering orations which have since 
become famous. His famous reply to Hayne while he was United 
States Senator from Massachusetts stamped him as the foremost orator 
and statesman of his time. His speech favoring the enforcement of the 
Fugitive Slave Law met with disapproval in the North, voiced in Whit- 
tier’s poem Ichabod. 


Note.—Senator Foote had introduced in the United States Senate 
a resolution in regard to the sale of western lands. In the course of the 
debate Robert Hayne of South Carolina and Daniel Webster of Massa- 
chusetts engaged in a discussion as to whether a state can declare a law 
of Congress of no force within its borders. 


It was Tuesday, January the 26th, 1830—a day to be 
hereafter forever memorable in Senatorial annals, that the 
Senate resumed the consideration of Foote’s resolution. 

There never was before, in the city, an occasion of so 
much excitement. Multitudes of strangers had for two or 
three days previous been rushing into the city, and the 
hotels overflowed. As early as nine o’clock of this morn- 
ing, crowds poured into the Capitol in hot haste; at twelve 
o’clock, the hour of meeting, the Senate Chamber—its 


7 galleries, floor, and even lobbies—was filled to its utmost 


capacity. The very stairways were dark with men, who 
clung to one another like bees in a swarm. The House 
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of Representatives was early deserted, and adjournment 
could hardly have made it emptier. 

Mr. Webster perceived and felt equal to the destinies 
of the moment. The very greatness of the hazard exhil- 
arated him. His spirits rose with the occasion. He awaited 
the time of onset with a stern, impatient joy. A con- 
fidence in his own resources springing from no vain estimate 
of his power, but the legitimate offspring of previous severe 
mental discipline, sustained and excited him. He had 
gauged his opponent, his subject, and himself. He never 
rose on an ordinary occasion to address an ordinary audi- 
ence more self-possessed. There was no tremulousness in 
his voice nor manner; nothing hurried, nothing simulated. 
The calmness of superior strength was visible everywhere, 
in countenance, voice, and bearing. 

Mr. Webster rose and addressed the Senate. His 
exordium is known by heart everywhere: “Mr. President, 
when the mariner has been tossed for many days in thick 
weather and on an unknown sea, he naturally avails him- 
self of the first pause in the storm, the earliest glance of 
the sun, to take his latitude and ascertain how far the 
elements have driven him from his true course. Let us 
imitate this prudence, and, before we float farther on the 
waves of this debate, refer to the point from which we 
departed, that we may, at least, be able to conjecture 
where we now are. I ask for the reading of the resolution 
before the Senate.” 

There wanted no more to enchain the attention. There 
was a spontaneous, though silent, expression of eager 
approbation, as the orator concluded these opening remarks, 
and while the clerk read the resolution many attempted 
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the impossibility of getting nearer the speaker. Every 
head was inclined toward him, every ear turned in the 
direction of his voice, and that deep, sudden, mysterious 
silence followed, which always attends fullness of emotion. 
From the sea of upturned faces before him, the orator 
beheld his thoughts reflected as from a mirror. The vary- 
ing countenance, the suffused eye, the earnest smile, the 
ever-attentive look, assured him of his audience’s entire 
sympathy. If among his hearers there were those who 
affected at first an indifference to his glowing thoughts and 
fervent words, the difficult mask was soon laid aside, and 
profound, undisguised, devoted attention followed. Those 
who had doubted Mr. Webster’s ability to cope with and 
overcome his opponents were fully satisfied of their error 
before he had proceeded far in his speech. Their fears 
soon took another direction. When they heard his sentences 
of powerful thought, towering in accumulative grandeur, 
one above the other, as if the orator strove, Titan-like, to 
reach the very Heavens themselves, they were giddy with 
-an apprehension that he would break down in his flight; 
they dared not believe that genius, learning, and intel- 
lectual endowment, however uncommon, that was simply 
mortal, could sustain itself long in a career seemingly so 
perilous; they feared an Icarian fall. What New England 
heart was there but throbbed with vehement, tumultuous, 
irrepressible emotions as he dwelt upon New England 
struggles and New England triumphs during the war of 
the Revolution. 

The exulting rush of feeling with which he went through 
the peroration threw a glow over his countenance, like 
inspiration—eye, brow, each feature, every line of his face 
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seemed touched as with a celestial fire. The swell and 
roll of his voice struck upon the ears of the spell-bound 
audience, deep and melodious, as waves upon the shore of 
the far-resounding sea. The Miltonic grandeur of his words 
was the fit expression of his thought, and raised his hearers 
up to his theme. His voice, exerted to its utmost power, 
penetrated every recess and corner of the Senate—pene- 
trated even the ante-rooms and stairways, as he pronounced 
in the deepest tones of pathos these words of solemn 
significance: 

“When my eyes turn to behold for the last time the 
sun in heaven, may they not see him shining on the broken - 
and dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union; on 
States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a land rent 
with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood. 
Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather behold 
the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full high advanced; its arms 
and trophies streaming in all their original luster; not a 
stripe erased or polluted; not a single star obscured; bear- 
ing for its motto no such miserable interrogatory as ‘What 
is all this worth?’ nor those other words of delusion and 
folly, of Liberty first, and Union afterwards, but every- 
where, spread all over in characters of living light, and 
blazing on all its ample folds, as they float over the sea 
and over the land, and in every wind under the whole 
heavens, that other sentiment dear to every American 
heart—Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable.” 

The speech was over, but the tones of the orator still 
lingered upon the ear, and the audience, unconscious of 
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the close, remained in their positions. The agitated coun- 
tenance, the heaving breast, the suffused eye, attested the 
continued influence of the spell upon them. Hands that 
in the excitement of the moment had sought each other 
still remained closed in an unconscious grasp. Eye still 
turned to eye, to receive and repay mutual sympathy, and 
everywhere around seemed forgetfulness of all but the 


orator’s presence and words. 
—Charles W. March. 


lob’bies: halls.—House of Representatives: the lower house of Con- 
gress.—adjournment (ad joirn’ment): formal closing of a meeting.— 
ex hil’a ra ted: cheered, enlivened.—on’set: attack.—legitimate (le git’- 
imate): lawful, real.—sim’u la ted: pretended.—exordium (ex or’di um): 
the beginning, or introduction of a speech.—ap’pro ba’tion: approval.— 
suffused (suf fied’): overspread—here it means overspread with mois- 
ture, or tears.—cope: to strive with on equal terms; to hold one’s own.— 
Icarian (i ¢a’/ri an): soaring too high, like Icarus (ie’arus), of Grecian 
mythology. He attempted a flight with wings, but the sun melted the 
wax that fastened his wings on and he fell into the sea.—vehement (vé/he- 
ment): very fervent.—per’o ra’tion: the concluding part of an oration.— 
Mil ton’ic: like Milton, the great English pcet.—belligerent (bel lig’er ent): 
‘warring.—fra ter’nal: brotherly.—lus’ter: brilliancy.—in’ter rog’a tory: a 
formal question, especially one asked in writing.—am’ple: large; widely 
extended,—de lu’sion; false belief. ; 


Truth crushed to earth shall rise again— 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 


And dies among his worshipers. 
: —William Cullen Bryant. 
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THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF NEW ENGLAND 


The hours of this day are rapidly flying, and this 
occasion will soon be passed. Neither we nor our children 
can expect to behold its return. They are in the distant 
regions of futurity, they exist only in the all-creating power 
of God, who shall stand ; —. 
here, a hundred years hence, 
to trace, through us, their | 
descent from the Pilgrims, 
and to survey, as we have 
now surveyed, the progress 
of their country during the 
lapse of a century. We 
would anticipate their con- 
currence with us in our 
sentiments of deep regard 
for our common ancestors. 
We would anticipate and 
partake of the pleasure with 
which they will then re- 
count the steps of New Eng- 
land’s advancement. On the morning of that day, although 
it will not disturb us in our repose, the voice of acclama- 
tion and gratitude, commencing on the rock of Plymouth, 
shall be transmitted through millions of the sons of the 
Pilgrims, till it lose itself in the murmurs of the Pacific seas. 

We would leave for the consideration of those who 
shall occupy our places, some proof that we hold the bless- 
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ings transmitted from our fathers in just estimation; some 
proof of our attachment to the cause of good government, 
and ardent desire to promote everything which may enlarge 
the understandings and improve the hearts of men. And 
when, from the long distance of a hundred years, they 
shall look back upon us, they shall know, at least, that we 
possessed affections which, running backward and warming 
with gratitude for what our ancestors have done for our 
happiness, run forward also to our posterity, and meet 
them with cordial salutation, ere yet they have arrived on 
the shore of being. 

Advance, then, ye future generations! We would hail 
you, as you rise in your long succession, to fill the places 
which we now fill, and to taste the blessings of existence, 
where we are passing, and soon shall have passed, our 
human duration. We bid you welcome to the healthful 
skies and the verdant fields of New England. We greet 
your accession to the great inheritance which we have 
enjoyed. We welcome you to the blessings of good govern- 
- ment and religious liberty. We welcome you to the treasures 
of science and the delights of learning. We welcome you 
to the transcendent sweets of domestic life, to the happi- 
ness of kindred, and parents, and children. We welcome 
you to the immeasurable blessings of rational existence, 
the immortal hope of Christianity, and the light of ever- 
lasting truth! 

—Daniel Webster. 


survey (stir vey’): to take a general view of.—con cur’rence: agree- 
ment.—ac’cla ma’tion: eager approval; loud applause.—trans mit’ted: 
passed on.—accession (A¢ cés’sion): coming into.—transcendent (tran- 
scén’dent): surpassing others; supreme in excellence.—rational (ra’tion al): 
wise; judicious. 
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EXTRACTS FROM WEBSTER’S FIRST BUNKER 
HILL ORATION 


This uncounted multitude before me, and around me, 
proves the feeling which the occasion has excited. These 
thousands of human faces, glowing with sympathy ana 
joy, and, from the impulses of a common gratitude turned 
reverently to heaven, in this spacious temple of the firma- 
ment, proclaim that the day, the place, and the purpose 
of our assembling have made a deep impression on our 
hearts. 

If, indeed, there be anything in local association fit to 
affect the mind of man, we need not strive to repress the 
emotions which agitate us here. We are among the sepul- 
chers of our fathers. We are on ground distinguished by 
their valor, their constancy, and the shedding of their 
blood. We are here, not to fix an uncertain date in our 
annals, nor to draw into notice an obscure and unknown 
spot. If our humble purpose had never been conceived, 
if we ourselves never had been born, the seventeenth of 
June, 1775, would have been a day on which all subsequent 
history would have poured its light, and the eminence 
where we stand, a point of attraction to the eyes of succes- 
sive generations. 


* * * 


We are but fifty years removed from Bunker Hill; and 
we now stand here to enjoy all the blessings of our own 
condition, and to look abroad on the brightened prospects 
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of the world, while we hold still among us some of those 
who were active agents in the scenes of 1775, and who 
are now here, from every quarter of New England, to visit, 
once more, and under circumstances so affecting, I had 
almost said so overwhelming, this renowned theater of 
their courage and patriotism. 

Venerable men!* You have come down to us from a 
former generation. Heaven has bounteously lengthened 
out your lives, that you might behold this joyous day. 
You are now where you stood fifty years ago, this very 
hour, with your brothers and your neighbors, shoulder 
to shoulder, in the strife for your country. Behold, how 
altered! The same heavens are indeed over your heads; 
the same ocean rolls at your feet; but all else, how changed! 
You hear now no roar of hostile cannon, you see no mixed 
volumes of smoke and flame rising from burning Charles- 
town. The ground strewed with the dead and the dying; 
the impetuous charge; the steady and successful repulse; 
the loud call to repeated assault; the summoning of all that 
is manly to repeated resistance; a thousand bosoms freely 
and fearlessly bared in an imstant to whatever of terror 
there may be in war and death—all these you have wit- 
nessed, but you witness them no more. 

All is peace. The heights of yonder metropolis, its 
towers and roofs, which you then saw filled with wives 
and children and countrymen in distress and terror, and 
looking with unutterable emotions for the issue of the com- 
bat, have presented you to-day with the sight of its whole 
happy population, come out to welcome and greet you with 
a universal jubilee. Yonder proud ships, by a felicity of 

*Survivors of Bunker Hill. 
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position appropriately lying at the foot of this mount, and 
seeming fondly to cling around it, are not means of annoy- 
ance to you, but your country’s own means of distinction 
and defense. 

All is peace; and God has granted you this sight of 
your country’s happiness ere you slumber in the grave 
forever. He has allowed you to behold and to partake the 
reward for your patriotic toils; and he has allowed us, your 
sons and countrymen, to meet you here, and in the name 
of the present generation, in the name of your country, 
in the name of liberty, to thank you! 

But, alas! you are not all here! Time and the sword 
have thinned your ranks. Prescott, Putnam, Stark, Brooks, 
Read, Pomeroy, Bridge! our eyes seek for you in vain 
amidst this broken band. You are gathered to your fathers, 
and live only to your country in her grateful remembrance, 
and your own bright example. But let us not too much 
grieve that you have met the common fate of men. You 
lived, at least, long enough to know that your work had 
been nobly and successfully accomplished. You lived to 
see your country’s independence established, and to sheathe 
your swords from war. On the light of Liberty you saw 
rise ie light of Peace, like “another morn, risen on mid- 
noon’; and the sky on which you closed your eyes was 
cloudless. 

But—ah!—Him!* the first great Martyr in this great 
cause! Him! the premature victim of his own self-devot- 
ing heart! Him! the head of our civil councils, and the 
destined leader of our military bands; whom nothing 
brought hither but the unquenchable fire af his own spirit; 

*General Warren. 
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Him! cut off by Providence, in the hour of overwhelming 
anxiety and thick gloom; falling, ere he saw the star of 
his country rise; pouring out his generous blood, like water, 
before he knew whether it would fertilize a land of free- 
dom or bondage! How shall I struggle with the emotions 
that stifle the utterance of thy name!—Our poor work 
may perish; but thine shall endure! This monument 
may moulder away; the solid ground it rests upon may sink 
down to a level with the sea; but thy memory shall not 
fail! Wheresoever among men a heart shall be found 
that beats to the transports of patriotism and liberty, its 
aspirations shall be to claim kindred with thy spirit! 

But the scene amidst which we stand does not permit 
us to confine our thoughts or our sympathies to those fear- 
less spirits who hazarded or lost their lives on this conse- 
crated spot. We have the happiness to rejoice here in 
the presence of a most worthy representation of the sur- 
vivors of the whole Revolutionary Army. 

Veterans!* you are the remnant of many a well fought 
field. You bring with you marks of honor from Trenton 
and Monmouth, from Yorktown, Camden, Bennington, 
and Saratoga. Veterans of half a century! when in your 
youthful days you put everything at hazard in your coun- 
try’s cause, good as that cause was, and sanguine as youth 
is, still your fondest hopes did not stretch onward to an 
hour like this! At a period to which you could not reason- 
ably have expected to arrive; at a moment of national 
prosperity, such as you could never have foreseen, you are 
now met, here, to enjoy the fellowship of old soldiers, and 
to receive the overflowings of universal gratitude. 

*Survivors Kae Revolutionary Army. 
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But your agitated countenances and your heaving 
breasts inform me that even this is not an unmixed joy. 
I perceive that a tumult of contending feelings rushes 
upon you. The images of the dead, as well as the persons 
of the living, throng to your embraces. The scene over- 
whelms you, and I turn from it. May the Father of all 
mercies smile upon your declining years, and bless them! 
And when you shall here have exchanged your embraces; 
when you shall once more have pressed the hands which 
have been so often extended to give succor in adversity, 
or grasped in the exultation of victory; then look abroad 
into this lovely land, which your young valor defended, 
and mark the happiness with which it is filled; yea, look 
abroad into the whole earth, and see what a name you 
have contributed to give to your country, and what a praise 
you have added to freedom, and then rejoice in the sym- 
pathy and gratitude which beam upon your last days from 
the improved condition of mankind. 


* * * 


Sir,* we are assembled to commemorate the establish- 
ment of great public principles of liberty, and to do honor 
to the distinguished dead. The occasion is too severe for 
eulogy to the living. But, sir, your interesting relation 
to this country, the peculiar circumstances which sur- 
round you and surround us, call on me to express the hap- 
piness which we derive from your presence and aid in this 
solemn commemoration. 

Fortunate, fortunate man! with what measure of devo- 
tion will you not thank God for the circumstances of your 

*Lafayette. 
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extraordinary life! You are connected with both hemi- 
spheres and with two generations. Heaven saw fit to 
ordain that the electric spark of Liberty should be con- 
ducted, through you, from the new world to the old; and 
we who are now here to perform this duty of patriotism 
have all of us long ago received it in charge from our fath- 
ers to cherish your name and your virtues. You will 
account it an instance of your good fortune, sir, that you 
crossed the seas to visit us at a time which enables you to 
be present at this solemnity. You now behold the field, 
the renown of which reached you in the heart of France, 
and caused a thrill in your ardent bosom. You see the 
lines of the little redoubt thrown up by the incredible dili- 
gence of Prescott; defended, to the last extremity, by his 
lion-hearted valor; and within which the corner stone of 
our monument has now taken its position. You see where 
Warren fell, and where Parker, Gardner, McCleary, Moore, 
and other early patriots fell with him. Those who sur- 


_ vived that day, and whose lives have been prolonged to 


the present hour, are now around you. Some of them 
you have known in the trying scenes of the war. Behold! 
they now stretch forth their feeble arms to embrace you. 
Behold! they raise their trembling voices to invoke the 
blessing of God on you and yours forever. 


* * * 
And, now, let us indulge an honest exultation in the 


conviction of the benefit which the example of our country 
has produced, and is likely to produce, on human freedom 


and human happiness. And let us endeavor to compre- 


hend, in all its magnitude, and to feel, in all its impor- 
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tance, the part assigned to us in the great drama of human 
affairs. We are placed at the head of the system of repre- 
sentative and popular governments. Thus far our exam- 
ple shows that such governments are compatible, not only 
with respectability and power, but with repose, with peace, 
with security of personal rights, with good laws, and a 
just administration. 


* * * 


And let the sacred obligations which have devolved on 
this generation, and on us, sink deep into our hearts. 
Those are daily dropping from among us, who established 
our liberty and our government. The great trust now 
descends to new hands. Let us apply ourselves to that 
which is presented to us, as our appropriate object. We 
can win no laurels in a war for Independence. Earlier 
and worthier hands have gathered them all. Nor are 
there places for us by the side of Solon, and Alfred, and 
other founders of states. Our fathers have filled them. 
But there remains to us a great duty of defense and pre- 
servation; and there is opened to us, also, a noble pursuit, 
to which the spirit of the times strongly invites us. Our 
proper business is improvement. 

Let our age be the age of improvement. In a day of 
peace, let us advance the arts of peace and the works of 
peace. Let us develop the resources of our land, call 
forth its powers, build up its institutions, promote all its 
great interests, and see whether we also, in our day and 
generation, may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered. Let us cultivate a true spirit of union and 
harmony. 
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In pursuing the great objects which our condition points 
out to us, let us act under a settled conviction, and a hab- 
itual feeling, that these twenty-four states are one coun- 
try. Let our conceptions be enlarged to the circle of our 
duties. Let us extend our ideas over the whole of the 
vast field in which we are called to act. Let our object 
be, our country, our whole country, and nothing but our 
country. And, by the blessing of God, may that. country 
itself become a vast and splendid Monument, not of oppres- 
sion and terror, but of Wisdom, of Peace, and of Liberty, 
upon which the world may gaze, with admiration, forever! 

—Daniel Webster. 

con ceived’: devised; brought forth.—me trop’o lis: principal city.— 
ju’bi lee: occasion of general joy.—felicity (fe lic’/i ty): that which pro- 
motes happiness.—pre’ma ture’: happening before the proper or usual 
time.—un quench’a ble: not to be extinguished._fer’til ize: enrich; make 
more productive.—trans’ports: great raptures.—as’pira’tions: strong 
wishes; great and lofty desires.—suc’cor: aid; assistance that relieves 
from distress.—ex’ul ta’tion: triumphant delight—com mem’o rate: to 
honor by celebration.—eu’lo gy: formal praise, especially of the dead, but 
here used to mean praise of the living.—or dain’: to decree.—ar’dent: 
fervent; warm in passions and affections.—re doubt’: fortification.— 
com pat’i ble: consistent with. 
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SCENE FROM JULIUS CAESAR 
THE CONSPIRACY 
I 


SHAKESPEARE, Win.1aM, the chief literary glory of England, was 
born at Stratford-on-Avon in 1564, and died in 1616. Because of lack 
of means he was taken out of school at fourteen and then set out to 
earn his living. At the age of twenty-two he went to London. He was 
connected with theaters as writer, actor and shareholder. As an actor 
he was not conspicuous for merit, but as a writer of dramas and tragedies 
he has never been equaled. 


CHARACTERS: 
Brv’TUvs, 
Cassius (Ca’shus), 
Casca (Cas’ea), 
Cinna (Cin’na), Conspirators against Caesar. 
METELLUS CIMBER (Me téll’us Cim’ber), 
TREBONIUS (Tre b0/ni us), 
Decrus Brutus (Dé’shus Bru’tus), 


Notre.—Julius Caesar, having gained great military fame by his 
conquests of the enemies of Rome, conquers Pompey, his rival for the 
favor of the Roman people, and is made dicator of the Roman Republic 
for life, and consul for ten years; his person is declared sacred, and even 
divine; he obtains a body-guard of knights and senators; his statue is 
placed in the temples; his portrait is struck on coins; the month of Quin- 
tilis is called Julius (our July) in his honor; and on all public occasions 
he is permitted to wear a triumphal robe. This arouses jealousy among 
the nobility of Rome, hence the conspiracy, and his assassination in the 
Senate Chamber. 


(A public place. Caesar, his friend Mark Antony, and 
a great following have just passed by on their way to the 
games. Brutus and Cassius remain behind.) 
Cassius. Will you go see the order of the course? 
Brutus. Not I. 
Cassius. I pray you, do. 
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Brutus. I am not gamesome; I do lack some part 


Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 
Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires; 


Pll leave you. 
Cassius. Brutus, I do observe you now of late: 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont to have; 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 
Brutus. Cassius, 
Be not deceiv’d; if I have veil’d my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am 
Of late with passions of some difference, 
Conceptions only proper to myself, 
Which give some soil, perhaps, to my behaviors; - 
But let not therefore my good friends be griev’d— 
Among which number, Cassius, be you one— 
Nor construe any further my neglect, 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 
Cassius. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your 
passion ; 
By means whereof this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face? 
Brutus. No, Cassius; for the eye sees not itself 
But by reflection by some other things. 
Cassius. Tis just; 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
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Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 
That you might see your shadow. I have heard 
Where many of the best respect in Rome, 
Except immortal Caesar, speaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age’s yoke, 
Have wish’d that noble Brutus had his eyes. 
Brutus. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius, 
That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me? 
Cassius. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar’d to hear; 
And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not of. 
And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus: 
Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester; if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And after scandal them; or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 


To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. (Flourish and — 


shout.) . 
Brutus. What means this shouting? I do fear the 
people 
Choose Caesar for their king. 
Cassius. Ay, do you fear it? 


Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Brutus. I would not, Cassius, yet I love him well. 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long? 
What is it that you would impart to me? 
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If it be aught toward the general good, 

Set honor in one eye, and death i’ the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently; 

For let the gods so speed me as I love 

The name of honor more than I fear death. 


Cassius. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 


As well as I do know your outward favor. 
Well, honor is the subject of my story. 

I cannot tell what you and other men 

Think of this life, but, for my single self, 

I had as lief not be as live to be 

In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

I was born free as Caesar, so were you; 

We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he. 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
Caesar said to me, “ Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point?” Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 


_ And bade him follow; so indeed, he did. 


- The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 


- With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 


But ere we could arrive the point propos’d, 


Caesar cried, “Help me, Cassius, or I sink.” 
J, as Aeneas, our great ancestor, 


Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 


Did I the tired Caesar. And this man 
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Is now become a god; and Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him I did mark 

How he did shake: ’tis true, this god did shake; 

His coward lips did from their color fly, 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the worid 

Did lose his luster. I did hear him groan; 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 

Mark him and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas! it cried, “Give me some drink, Titinius,” 

As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 

So get the start of the majestic world, 

And bear the palm alone. (Shout. Flourish.) 
Brutus. Another general shout! 

I do believe that these applauses are 

For some new honors that are heap’d on Caesar. 
Cassius. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 

Like a Colossus, and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates; 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus and Caesar: what should be in that “Caesar?” 

Why should that name be sounded more than yours? 

Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 

Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with ’em, 
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“Brutus” will start a spirit as soon as “Caesar.” 

Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 

That he is grown so great? Age, thou art sham’d! 

Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods! 

When went there by an age, 
since the great flood, 

But it was fam’d with more 
than with one man? 

When could they say till 
now that talk’d of Rome 

That her wide walls en- 
compass’d but one man? 

Now is it Rome indeed, 
and room enough, 

When there is in it but 
one only man. 

Oh, you and I have heard 
our fathers say, 

There was a Brutus once 
that would have brook’d 

The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 

As easily as a king! 
Brutus. That you do love me, I am nothing Jealous; 

What you would work me to, I have some aim; 

How I have thought of this, and of these times, 

I shall recount hereafter; for this present, 

I would not, so with love I might entreat you, 

Be any further mov’d. What you have said, 

I will consider; what you have to say, 

I will with patience hear, and find a time 
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Both meet to hear and answer such high things. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon. this: 
Brutus had rather be a villager 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 
Cassius. I am glad 
That my weak words have struck but this much show 
Of fire from Brutus. 


conspiracy (con spir’a cy): a plot.—passions of some difference: 
conflicting emotions.—con cep’tions: thoughts.—con/strue: to place 
interpretation upon.—cogitations (edg’i ta’tions): deep thoughts.—the 
best respect: the highest standing.—discover to yourself: uncover or 
show to you.—jealous: suspicious.—and after scandal them: and after- 
wards speak scandal of them.—rout: crowd; rabble.—in dif/fer ent ly: 
without choice.—so speed me as: grant me success in proportion as.— 
favor: appearance.—accoutred (ae eou’ tered) : armored.—Aeneas (Aé né’- 
as): A Trojan hero, about whom Virgil wrote the Aeneid. When the 
Greeks entered Troy as victors, Aeneas escaped with his father.—from 
their color fly: lose their color.—bear the palm: the leaf of the palm 
tree was a symbol of victory.—Co los’sus: The Colossus of Rhodes was 
an immense statue of a man said to bestride the harbor mouth at Rhodes 
so that ships sailed into the harbor between its legs.—our stars: a refer- 
ence to the old superstition that a person’s fortune was foretold by 
the stars that were in the sky at the time he was born.—conjure (e6n’- 
jure): to call forth spirits by magic.—Rome—room: a pun based upon 
the similarity in the pronunciation of these words.—brooked: borne with. 


SCENE FROM JULIUS CAESAR 
II 
(Caesar and his train pass by, Casca, whom Brutus 
has plucked by the sleeve, alone remaining.) 


Casca. You pull’d me by the cloak; would you speak 
with me? 
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Brutus. Ay, Casca; tell us what hath chane’d to-day, 
That Caesar looks so sad. 

Casca. Why, you were with him, were you not? 

Brutus. I should not then ask Casca what hath chane’d. 

Casca. Why, there was a crown offered him; and, 
- being offered him, he put it by with the back of his hand, 
thus; and then the people fell a-shouting. 

Brutus. What was the second noise for? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Cassius. They shouted thrice; what was the last ery for? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Brutus. Was the crown offered him thrice? 

Casca. Ay, marry, was’t, and he put. it by thrice, 


every time gentler than other; and at every putting by 


mine honest neighbors shouted. 

Cassius. Who offer’d him the crown? 

Casca. Why, Antony. 

Brutus. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 

Casca. I can as well be hanged as tell the manner of 
it: it was mere foolery; I did not mark it. I saw Mark 
Antony offer him a crown—yet ’twas not a crown neither, 
’twas one of these coronets—and, as I told you, he put 
it by once; but, for all that, to my thinking, he would 
fain have had it. Then he offered it to him again; then 
he put it by again; but, to my thinking, he was very loath 
to lay his fingers off it.. And then he offered it the third 
time; he put it the third time by; and still as he refused 
it, the rabblement shouted, and clapped their chapped 
hands, and threw up their sweaty nightcaps, and uttered 
such a deal of stinking breath because Caesar refused the 
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crown, that it had almost choked Caesar; for he swooned, 
and fell down at it. And, for mine own part, I durst not 
laugh, for fear of opening my lips and receiving the bad air. 

Cassius. But, soft, I pray you. What! did Caesar 
swoon? 

Casca. He fell down in the market-place, and foamed 
at mouth, and was speechless. 

Brutus. ’Tis very like; he hath the falling sickness. 

Cassius. No, Caesar hath it not; but you and I, 
And honest Casca, we have the falling sickness. 

Casca. I know not what you mean by that; but I am 
sure Caesar fell down. If the tag-rag people did not clap 
him and hiss him, according as he pleased and displeased 
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them, as they used to do the players in the theater, I am 
no true man. 

Brutus. What said he when he came unto himself? 

Casca. Marry, before he fell down, when he perceived 
the common herd was glad he refused the crown, he plucked 
me ope his doublet and offered them his throat to cut. 
An I had been a man of any occupation, if I would not have 
taken him at a word, I would I might go to hell among 
the rogues. And so he fell. When he came to himself 


again, he said, if he had done or said anything amiss, he 


desired their worships to think it was his infirmity. Three 
or four wenches, where I stood, cried, “Alas, good soul!” 
and forgave him with all their hearts. But there’s no heed 
to be taken of them; if Caesar had stabbed their mothers, 
they would have done no less. 

Brutus. And after that he came thus sad away? 

Casca. Ay. 

Cassius. Did Cicero say anything? 

Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek. 

Cassius. To what effect? 
_ Casca. Nay, an I tell you that, I'll ne’er look you 7’ 
the face again. But those that understood him smiled at 
one another and shook their heads; but, for my own part, 
it was Greek to me. I could tell you more news too: 


~ Marullus and Flavius, for pulling scarfs off Caesar’s images, 


are put to silence. Fare you well. There was more foolery 
yet, if I could remember it. 
Cassius. Will you sup with me to-night, Casca? 
Casca. No, I am promised forth. 
Cassius. Will you dine with me to-morrow? 
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Casca. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, and 
your dinner worth the eating. 
Cassius. Good; I will expect you. 
Casca. Do so. Farewell, both. (Exit Casca.) 
Brutus. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be! 
He was quick mettle when he went to school. 
Cassius. So is he now in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprise. 
However he puts on this tardy form. 
This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With better appetite. 
Brutus. And so it is. For this time I will leave you: 
To-morrow if you please to speak with me, 
I will come home to you; or, if you will, 
Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 
Cassius. I will do so; till then, think of the world. 
(Exit Brutus.) 
Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet, I see, 
Thy honorable metal may be wrought 
From that it is dispos’d: therefore it is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 
For who so firm that cannot be seduced? 
Caesar doth bear me hard, but he loves Brutus; 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not humor me. I will this night, 
In several hands, in at his window throw, 
As if they came from several citizens, 
Writings all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name, wherein obscurely 
Caesar’s ambition shall be glanced at; 
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. And after this let Caesar seat him sure, 
For we will shake him or worse days endure. 


. 


mar’ry: indeed (old-fashioned word).—an: if.—rab’ble ment: rabble; 
crowd.—in firm’i ty: weakness or illness.—ex/it: he goes out.—ex e cu’- 
tion: doing; performance. 


SCENE FROM JULIUS CAESAR 
Ill 


(A street. Thunder and lightning. Casca and the 
author and writer Cicero have just been talking, and Cicero 
leaves. Enter Cassius.) 

Cassius. Who’s there? 

Casca. A Roman. 

Cassius. Casca, by your voice. 

Casca. Your ear is good. Cassius, what night is this? 

Cassius. A very pleasing night to honest men. 

Casca. Who ever knew the heavens menace so? 

Cassius. Those that have known the earth so full of 

faults. 
For my part, I have walk’d about the streets, 
Submitting me unto the perilous night, 
And thus unbraced, Casca, as you see, 
Have bar’d my bosom to the thunder-stone; 
And when the cross blue lightning seem’d to open 
The breast of heaven, I did present myself 
Even in the aim and very flash of it. 
Casca. But wherefore did you so much tempt the 
heavens? 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble 
When the most mighty gods by tokens send 
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Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 


Cassius. You are dull, Casca, and those sparks of life i 


That should be in a Roman you do want, 
Or else you use not. You look pale, and gaze, 
And put on fear, and case yourself in wonder, 
To see the strange impatience of the heavens; 
But if you would consider the true cause 
Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts, 
Why birds and beasts from quality and kind, 
Why old men fool, and children calculate, 
Why all these things change from their ordinance, 
Their natures and pre-formed faculties, 
To monstrous quality—why, you shall find 
That heaven hath infused them with these spirits, 
To make them instruments of fear and warning 
Unto some monstrous state. 
Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 
Most like this dreadful night, 
That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion in the Capitol; 
A man no mightier than thyself or me 
In personal action, yet prodigious grown 
And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 
Casca. *Tis Caesar that you mean; is it not, Cassius? 
Cassius. Let it be who it is: for Romans now 
Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors, 
But, woe the while! our fathers’ minds are dead, 
And we are govern’d with our mothers’ spirits; 
Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 
Casca. Indeed, they say, the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Caesar as a king; 
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_ And he shall wear his crown by sea and land, 

_ In every place, save here in Italy. 

Cassius. I know where I will wear this dagger, then; 

Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius. 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat. 
Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit; 

- But life, being weary of these worldly bars, 

Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 

If I know this, know all the world besides, 
That part of tyranny that I do bear 

I can shake off at pleasure. 

Casca. So can I; 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 

Cassius. And why should Caesar be a tyrant, then? 
Poor man! I know he would not be a wolf, 

But that he sees the Romans are but sheep; 

~ He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 

- Those that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws: what trash is Rome, 
What rubbish, and what offal, when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Caesar! But, Oh, grief! 

Where hast thou led me? I perhaps speak this 
Before a willing bondman; then I know 
My answer must be made. But I am arm’d, 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 
Casca. You speak to Casca, and to such a man 
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That is no fleering tell-tale. Hold, my hand; 
Be factious for redress of all these griefs, 
And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. 
Cassius. There’s a bargain made. 
Now know you, Casca, I have mov’d already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans 
To undergo with me an enterprise 
Of honorable-dangerous consequence; 
And I do know they stay for me 
In Pompey’s porch: for now, this fearful night, 
There is no stir or walking in the streets, 
And the complexion of the element 
In favor’s like the work we have in hand, 
Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 
Casca. Stand close awhile, for here comes one in haste. 
Cassius. ’Tis Cinna; I do know him by his gait: 
He is a friend. (Enter Cinna.) 
Cinna, where haste you so? 
Cinna. To find out you. Who’s that? Metellus Cimber? 
Cassius. No, it is Casca; one incorporate 
To our attempt. Am I not stay’d for, Cinna? 
Cinna. I am glad on’t. What a fearful night is this! 
There’s two or three of us have seen strange sights. 
Cassius. Am I not stay’d for? Tell me. 
Cinna. Yes, you are. 
O Cassius, if you could 
But win the noble Brutus to our party! 
Cassius. Be you content. Good Cinna, take this paper, 
And look you lay it in the praetor’s chair, 
Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this 
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_ In at his window; set this up with wax 


Upon old Brutus’ statue; all this done, 
Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you shall find us. 
Is Decius Brutus and Trebonius there? 

Cinna. All but Metellus Cimber; and he’s gone 
To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie, 
And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 

Cassius. That done, repair to Pompey’s theater. 

(Exit Cinna.) 

Come, Casca, you and I will yet ere day 
See Brutus at his house; three parts of him 
Is ours already, and the man entire 
Upon the next encounter yields him ours. 

Casca. Oh, he sits high in all the people’s hearts; 
And that which would appear offence in us 
His countenance, like richest alchemy, 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness. 

Cassius. Him and his worth and our great need of him 
You have right well conceited. Let us go, 
For it is after midnight, and ere day 
We will awake him and be sure of him. 

men’ace: threaten.—un braced’: unprotected.—or’di nance: rule.— 
mon’strous; unnatural; dreadful.—in fused’: inspired.—e rup’tion: a break- 
ing out.—re ten’tive: having power to retain.—can’cel: to wipe out.— 
offal (df’fal): refuse; waste matter.—fleer’ing: mocking; sneering.—fac’- 
tious: clamorous against. the government.—in cor’po rate: associated.— 


alchemy (4l’ehe my): an imaginary art which aimed to change other metals 
to gold.—conceited (con géit’ed): formed a conception or idea of, 


SCENE FROM JULIUS CAESAR 
1V 

(Brutus’ study at early morning. Brutus has been 
unable to sleep, so walks in the orchard. While there 
his servant brings him one of Cassius’ letters. Just after 
reading it, knocking is heard.) 

Brutus. Go to the gate; somebody knocks. 

(Exit servant.) 

Since Cassius first did- whet me against Caesar 
I have not slept. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream; 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council, and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 


(Enter Lucius.) 


Lucius. Sir, ’tis your brother Cassius at the door, 
Who doth desire to see you. 


Brutus. Is he alone? 

Lucius. No, sir; there are more with him. | 
. 

Brutus. Do you know them? 


Lucius. No, sir; their hats are pluck’d about their ears, 
And half their faces buried in their cloaks, 
That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favor. 
Brutus. Let ’em enter. (Exit Lucius.) 
They are the faction. O Conspiracy! 
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Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are most free? Oh, then, by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage? Seek none, Conspiracy; 
Hide it in smiles and affability; 
For, if thou path, thy native semblance on, 
_ Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 
(Enter Cassius, Casca, Decius, Cinna, Metellus Cimber, and 
Trebonius.) 
Cassius. I think we are too bold upon your rest; 
Good morrow, Brutus; do we trouble you? 
Brutus. I have been up this hour, awake all night. 
Know I these men that come along with you? 
Cassius. Yes, every man of them; and no man here 
| But honors you; and every one doth wish 
| You had but that opinion of yourself 
| Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
| This is Trebonius. 
Brutus. He is welcome hither. 
Cassius. This, Decius Brutus. 
Brutus. He is welcome too. 
Cassius. This, Casca; this, Cinna; and this, Metellus 
Cimber. 
Brutus. They are all welcome. 
| What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
' Betwixt your eyes and night? 
Cassius. Shall I entreat a word? 
(Brutus and Cassius whisper.) 
Decius. Here lies the east; doth not the day break here? 


Casca. No. 
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Cinna. Oh, pardon, sir, it doth, and yon gray lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 
Casca. You shall confess that you are both deceiv’d. 
Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises; 
Which is a great way growing on the south, 
Weighing the youthful season of the year. 
Some two months hence up higher toward the north 
He first presents his fire, and the high east 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 
Brutus. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 
Cassius. And let us swear our resolution. 
Brutus. No, not an oath! If not the face of men, 
The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse— 
If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 
And every man hence to his idle bed; 
So let high-sighted tyranny range on, 
Till each man drop by lottery. But if these, 
As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 
To kindle cowards, and to steel with valor 
The melting spirits of women, then, countrymen, 
What need we any spur but our own cause 
To prick us to redress? what other bond 
Than secret Romans that have spoke the word, 
And will not palter? and what other oath 
Than honesty to honesty engaged 
That this shall be, or we will fall for it? 
Swear priests and cowards and men cautelous, 
Old feeble carrions and such suffering souls 
That welcome wrongs; unto bad causes swear 
Such creatures as men doubt; but do not stain 
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The even virtue of our enterprise, 
Nor the insuppressive metal of our spirits, 
To think that or our cause or our performance 
Did need an oath. 
Decius. Shall no man else be touched but only Caesar? 
Cassius. Well urged. I think it is not meet 
Mark Antony, so well belov’d of Caesar, 
Should outlive Caesar. We shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver, and you know his means, 
If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all; which to prevent, 
Let Antony and Caesar fall together. 
Brutus. Our course will seem too bloody, Caius 
Cassius, 
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To cut the head off and then hack the limbs, 

Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards; 

For Antony is but a limb of Caesar. 

Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius, 

We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar, 

And in the spirit of men there is no blood; 

Oh, that we then could come by Caesar’s spirit, 

And not dismember Caesar! But, alas, 

Caesar must bleed for it! And, gentle friends, 

Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 

Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 

Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds: 

And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 

Stir up their servants to an act of rage, 

And after seem to chide ’em. This shall make 

Our purpose necessary and not envious; 

Which so appearing to the common eyes, 

We shall be call’d purgers, not murderers. 

And for Mark Antony, think not of him; 

For he can do no more than Caesar’s arm 

When Caesar’s head is off. 
Cassius. : Yet I fear him, 

For in the ingrafted love he bears to Caesar— 
Brutus. Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him: 

If he love Caesar, all that he can do 

Is to himself—take thought and die for Caesar; 

And that were much he should, for he is given 

To sports, to wildness, and to much company. 
Trebonius. There is no fear in him; let him not die; 

For he will live and laugh at this hereafter. (Clock strikes.) 
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Brutus. Peace! count the clock. 
Cassius. The clock hath stricken three. 
Trebonius. ’Tis time to part. 
Cassius. But it is doubtful yet 
Whether Caesar will come forth to-day or no; 
For he is superstitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies. 
It may be, these apparent prodigies, 
The unaccustom’d terror of this night, 
And the persuasion of his. augurers 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 
Decius. Never fear that. If he be so resolved, 
I can o’ersway him; for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betray’d with trees, 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers: 
But, when I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he does, being then most flattered. 
Let me work; 
For I can give his humor the true bent, 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. 
Cassius. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 
Brutus. By the eighth hour; is that the uttermost? 
Cinna. Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 
Metellus. Caius Ligarius doth bear Caesar hard, 
Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey; 
I wonder none of you have thought of him. 
Brutus. Now, good Metellus, go along by him. 
He loves me well, and I have given him reasons; 
Send him but hither, and I’ll fashion him. 
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Cassius. The morning comes upon us; we'll leave you, 
Brutus. 

And, friends, disperse yourselves; but all remember 
What you have said, and show yourselves true Romans. 
Brutus. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily. 

Let not our looks put on our purposes; 
But bear it as our Roman actors do, 
With untired spirits and formal constancy: 
And so good morrow to you every one. 
(Ezeunt all but Brutus.) 


—William Shakespeare. 


in’terim: time intervening.—phantasma (phan tis’ma): a phan- 
tasm; a dream.—in’sur rec’tion: rebellion.—path: to walk abroad.—Erebus 
(ér’e bus): the place of darkness in which Erebus dwells.—lot’ter y: a scheme 
for selection by lot, or chance.—palter (pal’ter): hesitate and evade.— 
cautelous (eau’te lous): crafty.—car’rions: worthless persons.—in’sup- 
pres’sive: not to be put down.—or our cause or our performance: either 
our cause or our performance.—dis mem’ber: cut to pieces.—purgers 
(pirg’ers): those who purify.—that were much: supply “‘to be desired.’”’— 
superstitious (st per sti’tious): believing in magic and signs.—fantasy, 
dreams, ceremonies: fancies, dreams, and signs.—prod’i gies: strange, 
unusual things.—au’gur ers: augurs.—ut’ter most: the farthest extreme (of 
time, here).—put on: show; betray.—ex’e unt: they go out. 


BUILDING FOR ETERNITY 


We may be sure (although we know not why) that we 
give our lives like coral insects, to build up insensibly, in 
the twilight of the seas of time, the reef of righteousness. 
And we may be sure (although we see not how) that it is 
a thing worth doing. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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WOLSEY’S FAREWELL 


Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man: Today he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; tomorrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening—nips his root; 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers, in a sea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth. My high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye; 

I feel my heart new opened. O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favors! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 


Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries; but thou hast forced me, 


Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
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Let’s dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Cromwell; 
And—when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of—say, I taught thee; 
Say, Wolsey—that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor— 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition. 
By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by ’t? 
Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty: 
Still in thy nght hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s and truth’s; then, if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr! Serve the king; 
And—Prithee, lead me in; 
There take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny; ’tis the king’s; my robe, 
And my integrity to Heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies! 

From ‘King Henry VIII,’’ Act III, Scene 2. 


wan’ton: playful.—Lu’ci fer: Satan, according to an old myth, was 
originally an angel, but became so proud that he was thrown down, falling 
from Heaven’s proudest seat to the lowest depths of hell—in’ven to ry: 
a list of one’s goods at their value. 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 
Then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eye-brow. Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the Justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances; 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side; 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, 


Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 
From “As You Like It,’’ Act II, Scene 7. 


c2’pon: chicken meat—saws: axioms.—tre’ble: high tone.: 
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HAMLET’S SOLILOQUY 


To be or not to be—that is the question. 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them. To die; to sleep; 
No more; and, by a sleep to say we end 
The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to. ’Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep; 
To sleep? Perchance to dream! ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause—there’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life. 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? Who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 
No traveler returns, puzzles the will 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? » 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
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And enterprises of great pitch and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 
From ‘‘Hamlet,’’ Act III, Scene 1. 


con’sum ma’tion: final result.—re spect’: consideration.—con’tu me ly: 
disdain.—qui e’tus: that which quiets—death.—bod’kin: dagger.—bourn: 
domain.—cast: hue. 


ADVICE OF POLONIUS TO HIS SON 


Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 
Bear it that the opposed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy, 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all—to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

From “‘Hamlet,’”’ Act I, Scene 3. 


un’pro por’tioned: out of proportion.—his: its.—cen’sure: opinion. — 
hus’band ry: thrift. 
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PEACE, THE POLICY OF A NATION 


CatHoun, JoHN CALDWELL (1782-1850), was a distinguished Ameri- 
can statesman. He was a native of South Carolina. 

I am opposed to war, as a friend to human improve- 
ment, to human civilization, to human progress and 
advancement. Never, in the history of the world, has 
there occurred a period so remarkable. The chemical 
and mechanical powers have been investigated and applied 
to advance the comforts of human life, in a degree far 
beyond all that was ever known before. Civilization 
has been spreading its influence far and wide, and the 
general progress of human society has outstripped all 
that had been previously witnessed. 

The invention of man has seized upon and_ subju- 
gated two great agencies of the natural world which never 
before were made the servants of man. I refer to steam 
and to electricity, under which I include magnetism in 
all its phenomena. We have been distinguished by 
Providence for a great and noble purpose, and I trust 
we shall fulfill our high destiny. 

Again, I am opposed to war because I hold that it is 
now to be determined whether two such nations as these 
shall exist for the future, as friends or enemies. A declar- 
ation of war by one of them against the other, must be 
pregnant with miseries, not only to themselves, but to 
the world. 

Another reason is, that mighty means are now put into 
the hands of both, to cement and secure a perpetual peace, 
by breaking down the barriers of commerce, and uniting 
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them more closely in an intercourse mutually beneficial. 
If this shall be accomplished, other nations will, one after 
another, follow the fair example, and a state of general 
prosperity, heretofore unknown, will gradually unite and 
bless the nations of the world. 

And far more than all. An intercourse like this points 
to that inspiring day which philosophers have hoped for, 
which poets have seen in their bright dreams of fancy, 
and which prophecy has seen in holy vision—when men 
shall learn war no more. Who can contemplate a state 
of the world like this, and not feel his heart exult at the 
prospect? And who can doubt that, in the hand of an 
Omnipotent Providence, a free and unrestricted com- 
merce shall prove one of the greatest agents in bringing 
it about? 

Finally, I am against war, because peace—peace is 
preéminently our policy. Our great mission, as a people, 
is to occupy this vast domain—there to level forests, and 
let in upon their solitude the light of day; to clear the 
swamps and morasses, and redeem them to the plow and 
the sickle; to spread over hill and dale the echoes of human 
labor, and human happiness, and contentment; to fill 
the land with cities and towns; to unite its opposite 
extremities by turnpikes and railroads; to scoop out 
canals for the transmission of its products, and open 
rivers for its internal trade. 

War can only impede the fulfillment of this high 
mission of Heaven; it absorbs the wealth and diverts 
the energy which might be so much better devoted to 
the improvement of our country. All we want is peace— 
established peace; and then time, under the guidance of 'a 
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wise and cautious policy, will soon effect for us all the 
rest. Where we find that natural causes will of them- 
selves work out good, our wisdom is. to let them work; 
and all our task is to remove impediments. In the present 
case, one of the greatest of these impediments is found in 
our impatience. 

Yes; time—ever-laboring time—will effect everything 
for us. Our population is now increasing at the annual 
average of six hundred thousand. Let the next twenty- 
five years elapse, and our increase will have reached a 
million a year, and at the end of that period we shall 
count a population of forty-five millions. Before that 
day it will have spread from ocean to ocean. The coast 
of the Pacific will then be as densely populated and as 
thickly settled with villages and towns as is now the 
coast of the Atlantic. 

If we can preserve peace, who shall set bounds to our 
prosperity, or to our success? With one foot planted on 
the Atlantic and the other on the Pacific, we shall occupy 
a position between the two old continents of the world— 
a position eminently calculated to secure to us the com- 
merce and the influence of both. If we abide by the 
counsels of common sense—if we succeed in preserving 
our constitutional liberty—we shall then exhibit a spec- 
tacle such as the world never saw. 

I know that this one great mission is encompassed | 
with difficulties; but such is the inherent energy of our 
political system, and such its expansive capability, that it 
may be made to govern the widest space. If by war we 
become great, we can not be free; if we will be both great 
and free, our policy is peace. Sohn CO Calkeun ee 
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sub’ju gat ed: conquered; made subject.—preg’nant: teeming; fruit- 


ful.—im pede’: hinder; obstruct.—impediments (im péd‘i ments): things 
which impede.—en com’passed : surrounded.—inherent (in hér’ent): belong- 
ing by nature. 


WHEN WAR SHALL BE NO MORE 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts: 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred! 
And every nation that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead, 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘‘Peace!” 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies; 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 


The holy melodies of love arise. 
From ‘The Arsenal at Springfield.” 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 
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IS IT WORTH WHILE? 


Mier, CINcINNATUS HEINE (1841-1913), was an American author 
who wrote under the name Joaquin Miller. He has been miner, law stu- 
dent, express messenger, editor, county Judge, and poet. The greater 
part of his life has been lived in the West, and his writings reflect this. 
Among his chief works are Songs of the Sierras, True Bear Stories, and Songs 
of the Sunland. 

Is it worth while that we jostle a brother 
Bearing his load on the rough road of life? 

Is it worth while that we jeer at each other 
In blackness of heart—that we war to the knife? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife! 


God pity us all as we jostle each other! 
God pardon us all for the triumphs we feel 

When a fellow goes down ’neath his load on the heather, 
Pierced to the heart. Words are keener than steel 
And mightier far for woe or for weal. 


Look at the roses saluting each other! 
Look at the herds all at peace on the plain! 
Man, and man only, makes war on his brother 
And laughs in his heart at his peril and pain, 
Shamed by the beasts that go down on the plain. 


Were it not well in this brief little journey 
On over the isthmus, down into the tide, 
We give him a fish instead of a serpent, 
Ere folding the hands to be and abide 
Forever and aye in dust at his side? 
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Is it worth while that we battle to humble 
Some poor fellow soldier down into the dust? 
God pity us all! Time eftsoon will tumble 
All of us together, like leaves in a gust, 


Humbled indeed down into the dust. 
—Joaquin Miller. 
eft soon’: afterwards; forthwith. 


THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON 


Sparks, JARED, a distinguished American historian and biographer, 
was born at Wellington, Conn., in 1789, and died in 1866. He was a 
graduate of Harvard University, later a teacher there, and served as 
president of that school for three years. 


The person of Washington was commanding, graceful, 
and fitly proportioned; his stature six feet, his chest broad 
and full, his limbs long and somewhat slender, but well- 
shaped and muscular. His features were regular and sym- 
metrical, his eyes of a light blue color, and his whole coun- 
tenance, in its quiet state, was grave, placid, and benignant. 
When alone, or not engaged in conversation, he appeared 
sedate and thoughtful; but when his attention was excited, 
his eye kindled quickly, and his face beamed with animation 
and intelligence. 

He was not fluent in speech, but what he said was 
apposite, and listened to with the more interest as being 
known to come from the heart. He seldom attempted 
sallies of wit or humor, but no man received more pleasure 
from an exhibition of them by others; and, although con- 
tented in seclusion, he sought his chief happiness in society, 
and participated with delight in all its rational and innocent 
amusements. Without austerity on the one hand, or an 
appearance of condescending familiarity on the other, he 
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was affable, courteous, and cheerful; but it has often been 
remarked that there was a dignity in his person and manner 
not easy to be defined, which impressed everyone who saw 
him for the first time with an instinctive deference and 
awe. This may have arisen, in part, from a conviction of 
his superiority, as well as from the effect produced by his 
external form and deportment. 

The character of his mind was unfolded in the public 
and private acts of his life; and the proofs of his greatness 
are seen almost as much in the one as the other. The same 
qualities which raised him to the ascendency he possessed 
-over the will of a nation, as the commander of armies and 
chief magistrate, caused him to be loved and respected as 
an individual. Wisdom, judgment, prudence, and firmness 
were his predominant traits. No man ever saw more 
clearly the relative importance of things and actions, or 
divested himself more entirely of the bias of personal 
interest, partiality, and prejudice, in discriminating between 
the true and the false, the right and the wrong, in all ques- 
tions and subjects that were presented to him. He delib- 
erated slowly, but decided surely; and when his decision 
was once formed he seldom reversed it, and never relaxed 
from the execution of a measure till it was completed. 
Courage, physical and moral, was a part of his nature; and, 
whether in battle, or in the midst of popular excitement, 
he was fearless of danger, and regardless of consequences 
to himself. 

His ambition was of that noble kind which aims to 
excel in whatever it undertakes, and to acquire a power 
over the hearts of men by promoting their happiness and 
winning their affections. Sensitive to the approbation of 
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others, and solicitous to deserve it, he made no concessions 
to gain their applause, either by flattering their vanity or 
yielding to their caprices. Cautious without timidity, bold 
without rashness, cool in counsel, deliberate but firm in 
action, clear in foresight, patient under reverses, steady, 
persevering, and self-possessed, he met and conquered 
every obstacle that obstructed his path to honor, renown 
and success. More confident in the uprightness of his 
intention than in his resources, he sought knowledge and 
advice from other men. He chose his counselors with 
unerring sagacity; and his quick perception of the sound- 
ness of an opinion, and of the strong points in an argument, 
enabled him to draw to his aid the best fruits of their 
talents, and the light of their collected wisdom. 

His moral qualities were in perfect harmony with those 
of his intellect. Duty was the ruling principle of his con- 
duct; and the rare endowments of his understanding were 
not more constantly tasked to devise the best methods of 
effecting an object, than they were to guard the sanctity 
of conscience. No instance can be adduced in which he 
was actuated by a sinister motive or endeavored to attain 
an end by unworthy means. Truth, integrity, and justice 
were deeply rooted in his mind; and nothing could rouse 
his indignation so soon, or so utterly destroy his confidence, 
as the discovery of the want of these virtues in anyone 
whom he had trusted. Weaknesses, follies, indiscretions 
he could forgive, but subterfuge and dishonesty he never 
forgot, rarely pardoned. 

He was candid and sincere, true to his friends, and 
faithful to all; neither practicing dissimulation, descending 
to artifice, nor holding out expectations which he did not 
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intend should be realized. His passions were strong, and 
sometimes they broke out with vehemence; but he had the 
power of checking them in an instant. Perhaps self-control 
was the most remarkable trait of his character. It was, 
in part, the effect of discipline; yet he seems by nature to 
have possessed this power in a degree which has been denied 
to other men. 

A Christian in faith and practice, he was habitually 
devout. His reverence for religion is seen in his example, 
his public communications, and his private writings. He 
uniformly ascribed his successes to the beneficent agency 
of the Supreme Being. Charitable and humane, he was 
liberal to the poor, and kind to those in distress. As a 
husband, son, and brother, he was tender and affectionate. 
Without vanity, ostentation, or pride, he never spoke of 
himself or his actions unless required by circumstances 
which concerned the public interests. 

As he was free from envy, so he had the good fortune 
to escape the envy of others by standing on an elevation 
which none could hope to attain. If he had one passion 
more strong than another it was love of his country. The 
purity and ardor of his patriotism were commensurate with 
the greatness of its object. Love of country in him was 
invested with the sacred obligation of a duty; and from 
the faithful discharge of this duty he never swerved for 
a moment, either in thought or deed, through the whole 
period of his eventful career. 

Such are some of the traits in the character of Wash- 
ington, which have acquired for him the love and veneration 
of mankind. If they are not marked with the brilliancy, 
extravagance, and eccentricity, which, in other men, have 
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excited the astonishment of the world, so neither are they 
tarnished by the follies, nor disgraced by the crimes of 
those men. It is the happy combination of rare talents 
and qualities, the harmonious union of the intellectual and 
moral powers, rather than the dazzling splendor of any 
one trait, which constitute the grandeur of his character. 
If the title of great man ought to be reserved for him who 
can not be charged with an indiscretion or a vice; who 
spent his life in establishing the independence, the glory, 
and durable prosperity of his'country; who succeeded in 
all that he undertook; and whose successes were never 
won at the expense of honor, justice, integrity, or by the 
sacrifice of a single principle—this title will not be denied 


to Washington. 
—Jared Sparks. 


apposite (Ap’po site): to the point; applicable.—austerity (aus tér’- 
ity): rigid sternness.—def’er ence: submission in opinion.—pre dom/- 
inant: ruling; prevailing.—bias (bi’as): leaning of the mind.—con- 
cession (edn cés’sion): the act of yielding.—sanctity (sane’ti ty): 
sacredness.—adduced (ad diced’): cited; presented.—sin’is ter: cor- 
rupt.—sub’ter fuge: artful evasion.—dis sim’u la’tion: false preten- 
sion.—os’ten ta’tion: unnecessary show.—commensurate (com mén/- 
su rate): equal in measure or extent.—eccentricity (ee’cén tric’i ty): 
oddity. 
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EXTRACTS FROM WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 


Friends and Fellow Citizens: 

The period for the election of a citizen to administer 
the executive government of the United States being 
not far distant, and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in designating the person who 
is to be clothed with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more distinct 
expression of the public voice, that I should now apprise 
‘ you of the resolution I have formed, to decline being 
considered among the number of those out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

A solicitude for your welfare, which cannot end but 
with my life, and the apprehension of danger, natural to 
that solicitude, urge me on an occasion like the present 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, and to recommend to 
your frequent review, some sentiments which are the 
result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observation, 
and which appear to me all important to the permanency 
of your felicity as a people. These will be offered to you 
with the more freedom, as you can only see in them the 
disinterested warnings of a parting friend, who can pos- 
sibly have no personal motive to bias his counsel. 


* + * 
Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every liga- 
ment of your hearts, no recommendation of mine is 


necessary to fortify or confirm the attachment. 
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The unity of government which constitutes you one 
people is also now dear to you. It is justly so; for it is a 
main pillar in the edifice of your real independence, the 
support of your tranquillity at home, your peace abroad; 
of your safety; of your prosperity; of that very liberty 
which you so highly prize. 

But as it is easy to foresee that from different causes and 
from different quarters much pains will be taken, many 
artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the conviction 
of this truth; as this is the pomt in your political fortress 
against which the batteries of internal and external ene- 
mies will be most constantly and actively (though often 
covertly and insidiously) directed, it is of infinite moment 
that you should properly estimate the immense value of 
your national Union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, habitual 
and immovable attachment to it, accustoming yourselves 
to think and speak of it as of the palladium of your political 
safety and prosperity; watching for its preservation with 
jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can in any event be abandoned; 
and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the 
rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together 
the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and 
interest. Citizens by birth or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a night to concentrate your affections. 
The name of American, which belongs to you in your 
national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patri- 
otism, more than any appellation derived from local 
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discriminations. With slight shades of difference, you 
have the same religion, manners, habits and_ political 
principles. You have in a common cause fought and tri- 
umphed together; the independence and liberty you possess 
are the work of joint councils, and joint efforts, of common 
dangers, sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they 
address themselves to your sensibility, are greatly out- 
weighed by those which apply more immediately to your 
interest—here every portion of our :country finds the 
most commanding motives for carefully guarding and 
preserving the union of the whole. 

The North, in an _ unrestrained intercourse with 
the South, protected by the equal laws of a common 
government, finds in the productions of the latter great 
additional resources of maritime and commercial enter- 
prise and precious materials of manufacturing industry. 
The South, in the same intercourse, benefitting by 
the agency of the North, sees its agriculture grow and 
its commerce expand. Turning partly into its own chan- 
nels the seamen of the North, it finds its particular 
navigation invigorated; and while it contributes, in 
different ways, to nourish and increase the general mass 
of the national navigation, it looks forward to the protec- 
tion of a maritime strength to which itself is unequally 
adapted. The East, in a like intercourse with the West, 
already finds, and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications, by land and water, will more 
and more find a valuable vent for the commodities which 
it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. The 
West derives from the East supplies requisite to its 
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growth and comfort—and what is perhaps of still greater 
consequence, it must of necessity owe the secure enjoy- 
ment of indispensable outlets for ts own productions to 
the weight, influence, and the future maritime strength. 
of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed by an indissol- 
uble community of interest as one nation. Any other 
tenure by which the West can hold the essential advantage, 
whether derived from its own separate strength, or from 
an apostate and unnatural connection with any foreign 
power, must be intrinsically precarious. 

While, then, every part of our country thus feels an 
immediate and particular interest in union, all the parts 
combined can not fail to find in the united mass of means 
and efforts greater strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external danger, a less frequent 
interruption of their peace by foreign nations. And (what 
is of inestimable value!) they must derive from union an 
exemption from those broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring countries not tied 
together by the same government; which their own rival- 
ships alone would be sufficient to produce, but which oppo- 
site foreign alliances, attachments and intrigues would 
stimulate and embitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid 
the necessity of those overgrown military establishments 
which under any form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty and which are to be regarded as particularly hos- 
tile to republican liberty. In this sense it is, that your 
union ought to be considered as a main prop of your lib- 
erty, and that the love of the one ought to endear to you 
the preservation of the other. 

* * * 
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All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combi- 
nations and associations, under whatever plausible char- 
acter, with the real design to direct, control, counteract, 
or awe the regular deliberation and action of the consti- 
tuted authorities, are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize 
faction, to give it an artificial and extraordinary force— 
to put in the place of the delegated will of the nation, the 
will of party, often a small but artful and enterprising 
minority of the community. 


* * * 


There is an opinion that parties in free countries are 
useful checks upon the administration of the government, 
and serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This within 
certain limits is probably true; and in governments of a 
monarchical cast, patriotism may look with indulgence, 
if not with favor upon the spirit of party. But in those 
of the popular character, in governments purely elective, 
it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From their natural 
tendency it is certain there will always be enough of that 
spirit for every salutary purpose. And there being con- 
stant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force of 
public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to 
be quenched, it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent 
its bursting into flame, lest instead of warming it should 
consume. 

® * x 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to politi- 
cal prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of 
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patriotism who should labor to subvert these great pillars 
of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of 
men and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the 
pious man, ought to respect and to cherish them. A vol- 
ume could not trace all their connections with private and 
public felicity. . . . Let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position that morality can be maintained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

* * x 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration 
I am unconscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless 
too sensible of my defects not to think it probable that I 
may have committed many errors. Whatever they may 
be, I fervently beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate 
the evils to which they may tend. I shall also carry with 
me the hope that my country will never cease to view them 
with indulgence; and that after forty-five years of my life 
dedicated to its service, with an upright zeal, the faults of 
incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, as 
myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and 
actuated by that fervent love towards it which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil of himself and his 
progenitors for several generations, I anticipate with pleas- 
ing expectation that retreat in which I promise myself to 
realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking 
in the midst of my fellow citizens, the benign influence of 
good laws under a free government—the ever favorite 
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object of my heart, and the happy reward, as I trust, of 
our mutual cares, labors and dangers. 
G. Washington. 
United States, 17th September, 1796. 


solicitude (sd lic¢’i tude): anxiety.—covertly (eov’ert ly): from under 
cover.—in sid’i ous ly: craftily; with treacherous craft.—mo’ment: impor- 
tance.—col lec’tive: considered as a mass or whole.—palladium (pal 1a’- 
dium): safeguard.—alienate (4l’ien ate): to separate; to make alien.— 
con’cen trate: to center.—ap’pel la’tion: name or title.—dis crim‘i na’tions: 
distinctions.—sen’si bil’i ty: feeling.—maritime (mir’i time): relating to 
the sea.—vent: outlet.—requisite (réq/ui site) : necessary.—in'dis pen’sa ble: 
not to be done without.—in dis’so lu ble: not capable of being dissolved.— 
a pos’tate: perverted.—in trin’si cally: in its nature.—intrigues (in trigues’): 
conspiracies.—stim’u late: to spur on.—inauspicious (in’aus pi’cious): _ ill- 
omened ; unpromising. —monarchical (mo nar’ehi eal): pertaining to a 
monarchy.—mit’l gate: soften; lessen.—pro gen’i tors: forefathers.—al loy’: 
an element which detracts from quality. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF WASHINGTON 


CuoatEe, Rurus, lawyer, scholar, United States Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, was born at Ipswich (now Essex), Mass., in 1799 and died in 
1858. 


The birthday of the “Father of His Country!’ May it 
ever be freshly remembered by American hearts! May it 
ever reawaken in them a filial veneration for his memory ; 
ever rekindle the fires of patriotic regard for the country 
he loved so well; to which he gave his youthful vigor and 
his youthful energy during the perilous period of the early 
Indian warfare; to which he devoted his life in the maturity 
of his powers in the field; to which again he offered the 
counsels of his wisdom and his experience as president of 
the convention that framed our Constitution; which he 
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euided and directed while in the chair of State; and for 
which the last prayer of his earthly supplication was offered 
up, when it came the moment for him so well, and so 
grandly, and so calmly to die. 

He was the first man of the time in which he grew. 
His memory is first and most sacred in our love; and ever 
hereafter, till the last drop of blood 
shall freeze in the last. American 
heart, his name shall be a spell 
of power and of might. 

Yes, gentlemen, there is one 

personal, one vast felicity, 
which no man can share with 
him. It was the daily beauty 
and towering and matchless 
glory of his life which enabled 
him to create his country, and 
at the same time secure an un- 
dying love and regard from the = 
whole American people. ‘The first RUFUS CHOATE 
in the hearts of his countrymen!” 
Undoubtedly there were brave and wise and good men, 
before his day, in every colony. But the American na- 
tion, as a nation, I do not reckon to have begun before 
1774. And the first love of that Young America was 
Washington. 


—Rufus Choate. 
filial (fil’ial; ial=yal): like a son.—ma tu’ri ty: full development.— 


chair of state: the presidency.—sup’plica/’tion: prayer. —felicity 
(fe lig’i ty): happiness. 
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CROWN OUR WASHINGTON! 


Arise—’tis the day of our Washington’s glory, 
The garlands uplift for our liberties won; 
Forever let Youth tell the patriot’s story, 
Whose sword swept for freedom the fields of the sun! 
Not with gold, nor with gems, > 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the banners of stars that the continent span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Who lifted his sword for the birthright of man! 


He gave us a nation; to make it immortal 
He laid down for Freedom the sword that he drew, 
And his faith leads us on through the uplifted portal 
Of the glories of peace and our destinies new. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations of liberty span, 
Crown, crown him the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Who laid down his sword for the birthright of man! 


Lead, Face of the Future, serene in thy beauty, 
Till o’er the dead heroes the peace star shall gleam, 
Till Right shall be Might in the counsels of duty, 
And the service of man be life’s glory supreme. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations in brotherhood span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Whose honor was gained by his service to man! 
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O Spirit of Liberty, sweet are thy numbers! 
The winds to thy banners their tribute shall bring 
While rolls the Potomac where Washington slumbers, 
And his natal day comes with the angels of spring. 
We follow thy counsels, 
O hero eternal! 
To highest achievement the school leads the van, 
And, crowning thy brow with the evergreen vernal, 
We pledge thee our all to the service of man! 
—Hezekiah Butterworth. 
vernal: belonging to spring, hence green.—natal (na’tal): pertaining 
to birth. 
GOD GIVE US MEN 


Houianp, JostaH GinBerT (1819-1881), an American writer, first 
attained popularity writing under the pen name Timothy Titcomb. He 
wrote a number of good books. 


God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor—men who will not lie; 
Men who ¢an stand before a demagogue, 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking: 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions, and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps! 


—J.G. Holland. 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG 


BreecHer, Henry Warp, Congregational minister, lecturer, jour- 
nalist and author, was born in Litchfield, Conn., in 1813 and died in 
1837. He was educated at Amherst College, Mass. 


This nation has a banner, and wherever it has 
streamed abroad, men have seen daybreak bursting on 
their eyes, for the American flag has been the symbol 
of liberty, and men have rejoiced in it. Not another 
flag on the globe had such an errand, or went forth 
upon the sea, carrying everywhere, the world around, 
such hope for the captive and such glorious tidings. The 
stars upon it were to the pining nations like the morning 
stars of God, and the stripes upon it were beams of 
morning light. 

As at early dawn the stars shine forth even while it 
grows light, and then as the sun advances that light breaks 
into banks and streaming lines of color; the glowing red 
and intense white striving together and ribbing the horizon 
with bars effulgent, so, on the American flag, stars and 
beams of many-colored light shine out together. And 
wherever the flag comes, and men behold it, they see in 
its sacred emblazonry no rampant lion and no fierce eagle, 
they see the symbols of light. It is the Banner of Dawn; 
it means Liberty. 

Consider the men who devised and set forth this banner; 
they were men that had taken their lives in their hands, 
and consecrated all their worldly possessions—for what? 
For the doctrine, and for the personal fact, of liberty— 
for the right of all men to liberty. 
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If any one, then, asks me the meaning of our flag, I 
say to him: It means just what Concord and Lexington 
meant; what Bunker Hill meant; which was, in short, the 
rising up of a valiant young people against an old tyranny 
to establish the most momentous doctrine that the world 
had ever known, or has since known—the right of men 
to their own selves and to their liberties. 

The history of this banner is all on the side of liberty. 
Under it, rode Washington and his armies; before it, Bur- 
goyne laid down his arms. It waved on the highlands at 
West Point; it floated over old Fort Montgomery. When 
Arnold would have surrendered these, his night was turned 
into day, and his treachery was driven away, by the beams 
of light from this starry banner. 

It cheered our army, driven from New York, in their 
pilgrimage through New Jersey. It streamed in light over 
the soldiers’ heads at Valley Forge and Morristown. It 
crossed the waters rolling with ice at Trenton; and when 
its stars gleamed in the cold morning with victory, a new 
day of hope dawned on the despondency of this nation. 
And when the long years of war were drawing to a close, 
underneath the folds of this immortal banner sat Wash- 
ington, while Yorktown surrendered its hosts, and our 
Revolutionary struggles ended with victory. 

How glorious, then, has been its origin! How glorious 
has been its history! How divine its meaning! In all the 
world is there another banner that carries such hope, such 
grandeur of spirit, such soul-inspiring truth, as our dear 
old American flag? Made by liberty, made for liberty, 
nourished in its spirit, carried in its service, and never, 
not once in all the earth, made to stoop to despotism! 
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Accept it, then, in its fullness of meaning. It is not 
a painted rag. It is a whole national history. It is the 
Constitution. It is the government. It is the free people 
that stand in the government, on the Constitution. For- 
get not what it means; and for the sake of its meaning, 
be true to your country’s flag. 

Let us, then, twine each thread of the glorious tissues 
of our country’s flag about our heartstrings; and, looking 
upon our homes and catching the spirit that breathes upon 
us from the battle-fields of our fathers, let us resolve, come 
weal or woe, we will, in life and in death, now and forever, 
stand by the stars and stripes. They have been unfurled 
from the snows of Canada to the plains of New Orleans, 
in the halls of the Montezumas, and amid the solitude of 
every sea; and everywhere, as the luminous symbol of 
resistless and beneficent power, they have led the brave 
to victory and to glory. They have floated over our cradles; 
let it be our prayer and our struggle that they shall float 


over our graves. 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 


sym/bol: representation of an idea.—ram/’pant: rearing upon hind 
legs.—devised (de vised’): invented or planned.—mo men’tous: very im- 
portant.—West Point: the fort on the Hudson River which Benedict Arnold 
tried to betray to the English.—des’pot ism: tyranny.—Mon’te zu’mas: 
the ruling family in Mexico in former times.—lu’/minous: shining. 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


Key, Francis Scorr (1779-1843), was an American jurist and poet. 


Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming? 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous 
fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming? 

And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there. 

Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam. 
In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream: 

’Tis the star-spangled banner; oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 
A home and a country should leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ pollution! 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
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Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved home and the war’s desolation! 

Blest with victory and peace, may the Heaven-rescued land 

Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a nation! 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just; 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust!” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
—Francis Scott Key. 


ram’parts: fortifying embankments.—fit’ful ly: by “fits and starts.”’— 
vaunt’ing ly: boastfully.—des’o la’tion: ruin; state of having been laid 
waste. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S FOURTH OF JULY ADDRESS 


This address was delivered by Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States, on July 4, 1918, at Mount Vernon, Virginia, before the tomb 
of George Washington, our first President. This historic address won 
instant public admiration and recognition as the expression of the high 
democratic ideals of the American people. It has been called Wilson’s 
Declaration of Independence for the Peoples of the World. 

Gentlemen of the Diplomatic Corps and My Fellow 
Citizens: I am happy to draw apart with you to this quiet 
place of old counsel in order to speak a little of the mean- 
ing of this day of our nation’s independence. 

The place seems very still and remote. It is as serene 
and untouched by the hurry of the world as it was in those 
great days long ago when General Washington was here 
and held leisurely conference with the men who were to 
be associated with him in the creation of a nation. 

From these gentle slopes they looked out upon the 
world and saw it whole, saw it with the light of the future 
upon it, saw it with modern eyes that turned away from a 
past which men of liberated spirit could no longer endure. 
It is for that reason that we cannot feel, even here, in the 
immediate presence of this sacred tomb, that this is a 
place of death. It was a place of achievement. A great 
promise, that was meant for all mankind, was here given 
plan and reality. 

The associations by which we are here surrounded 
are the inspiring associations of that noble death which is 
only a glorious consummation. From this green hillside 
we also ought to be able to see with comprehending eyes 
the world that lies about us and should conceive anew the 
purposes that must set men free. 
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It is significant — significant of their own character 
and purpose and of the influences they were setting afoot 
—that Washington and his associates, like the barons 
at Runnymede, spoke and acted, not for a class, but for 
a people. It has been left for us to see to it that it shall 
be understood that they spoke and acted, not for a single 
people only, but for all mankind. 

They were thinking, not of themselves and of the 
material interests which centered in the little groups of 
landholders and merchants and men of affairs with whom 
they were accustomed to act, in Virginia and the colonies 
to the north and south of here, but of a people who wished 
to be done with classes and special interests and the author- 
ity of men whom they had not themselves chosen to rule 
over them. They entertained no private purpose, desired 
no peculiar privilege. 

They were consciously planning that men of every 
class should be free and America a place to which men 
out of every nation might resort who wished to share with 
them the rights and privileges of free men. 

And we take our cue from them —do we not? We 
intend what they intended. We here in America believe 
our participation in this present war to be only the fruit- 
age of what they planted. 

Our case differs from theirs only in this— that it is 
our inestimable privilege to concert with men out of every 
nation what shall make not only the liberties of America 
secure, but the liberties of every other people as well. 

We are happy in the thought that we are permitted 
to do what they would have done had they been in our 
place. There must now be settled once for all what was 
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settled for America in the great age upon whose inspira- 
tion we draw today. This is surely a fitting place from 
which calmly to look out upon our task, that we may 
fortify our spirits for its accomplishment. 

And this is the appropriate place from which to avow, 
alike to the friends who look on and to the friends with 
whom we have the happiness to be associated in action, 
the faith and purpose with which we all act. 

This, then, is our conception of the great struggle in 
which we are engaged. The plot is written plain upon 
every scene and every act of the supreme tragedy. 

On the one hand stand the peoples of the world — 
not only the peoples actually engaged, but many others 
also who suffer under mastery but cannot act, peoples 
of many races, and in every part of the world — the people 
of stricken Russia still among the rest, though they are 
for the moment unorganized and helpless. 

Opposed to them, masters of many armies, stand an 
isolated, friendless group of governments who speak no 
common purpose, but only selfish ambitions of their own 
by which none can profit but themselves, and whose peo- 
ples are fuel in their hands—the governments which 
fear their people and yet are for the time their sovereign 
lords, making every choice for them and disposing of their 
lives and fortunes as they will, as well as of the lives and 
fortunes of every people who fall under their power — 
governments clothed with the strange trappings and the 
primitive authority of an age that is altogether alien and 
hostile to our own. The past and the present are in 
deadly grapple and the peoples of the world are being 
done to death between them. 
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There can be but one issue. The settlement must be 
final. There can be no compromise. No half-way decis- 
ion would be tolerable. No half-way decision is con- 
ceivable. These are the ends for which the associated 
peoples of the world are fighting, and which must be con- 
ceded them before there can be peace: 

First: The destruction of every arbitrary power any- 
where that can separately, secretly, and of its single choice, 
disturb the peace of the world; or, if it cannot be presently 
destroyed, at the least its reduction to virtual impotence. 

Second: The settlement of every question, whether of 
territory, of sovereignty, of economic arrangement, or of 
political relationship, upon the basis of the free acceptance 
of that settlement by the people immediately concerned 
and not upon the basis of the material interest or advantage 
of any other nation or people which may desire a different 
settlement for the sake of its own interior influence or 
mastery. 

Third: The consent of all nations to be governed in 
their conduct towards each other by the same principles 
of honor and of respect for the common law of civilized 
society that govern the individual citizens of all modern 
states in their relations with one another; to the end that 
all promises and covenants may be sacredly observed, no 
private plots or conspiracies hatched, no selfish injuries 
wrought with impunity, and a mutual trust established upon 
the handsome foundation of a mutual respect for right. 

Fourth: The establishment of an organization of peace 
which shall make it certain that the combined power of 
free nations will check every invasion of right and serve 
to make peace and justice the more secure by affording a 
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definite tribunal of opinion to which all must submit and 
by which every international readjustment that cannot 
be amicably agreed upon by the peoples directly concerned 
shall be sanctioned. 

These great objects can be put into a single sentence. 
What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent 
of the governed and sustained by the organized opinion 
of mankind. 

These great ends cannot be achieved by debating and 
seeking to reconcile and accommodate what statesmen 
may wish, with their projects for balances of power and 
of national opportunity. They can be realized only by 
the determination of what the thinking people of the 
world desire with their longing hope for justice and for 
social freedom and opportunity. 

I can fancy that the air of this place carries the accents 
of such principles with a peculiar kindness. Here were 
started forces which the great nation against which they 
were primarily directed at first regarded as a revolt against 
its rightful authority, but which it has long since seen to 
have been a step in the liberation of its own people as well 
as the people of the United States; and I stand here now 
to speak — speak proudly and with confident hope — of 
the spread of this revolt, this liberation, to the great stage 
of the world itself. 

The blinded rulers of Prussia have roused forces they 
knew little of — forces which, once roused, can never be 
crushed to earth again, for they have at their heart an 
inspiration and a purpose which are deathless and of the 
very stuff of triumph. 

— Woodrow Wilson. 
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EVANGELINE: A TALE OF ACADIA 


PRELUDE 
This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the 
hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the 
twilight, 


Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 
Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest. 


an 


This is the forest primeval; but where are the hearts that 

beneath it 

Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice 
of the huntsman? 

Where is the thatch-roofed village, the home of Acadian farmers,— 

Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the woodlands, 10 

Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of 
heaven? 

Waste are those pleasant farms, and the farmers forever departed! 

Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty blasts of October 

Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them far o’er the 
ocean. 

Naught but tradition remains of the beautiful village of Grand- 15 
Pré. 


Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, and is 
patient, 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman’s devotion, 
List to the mournful tradition still sung by the pines of the 
forest; 
List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of the happy. 
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10 


15 


20 


PART THE FIRST 
I 


In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pré 

Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched to the east- 
ward, 

Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks without 
number. 

Dikes, that the hands of the farmers had raised with labor inces- 
sant, 

Shut out the turbulent tides; but at stated seasons the flood- 
gates 

Opened and welcomed the sea to wander at will o’er the meadows. 

West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards and corn- 
fields 

Spreading afar and unfenced o’er the plain; and away to the 
northward 

Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the mountains 

Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty Atlantic 

Looked on the happy valley, but ne’er from their station de- 
scended. 

There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the Acadian village. 

Strongly built were the houses, with frames of oak and of hem- 


lock, 

Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the reign of the 
Henries. 

Thatched were the roofs, with dormer-windows; and gables pro- 
jecting 


Over the basement below protected and shaded the doorway. 

There in the tranquil evenings of summer, when brightly the 
sunset 

Lighted the village street, and gilded the vanes on the chimneys, 

Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps and in kirtles 

Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spinning the golden 
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Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shuttles within doors 
Mingled their sound with the whir of the wheels and the songs 
of the maidens. 


Solemnly down the street came the parish priest, and the children 

Paused in their play to kiss the hand he extended to bless them. 

Reverend walked he among them; and up rose matrons and 5 
maidens, 

Hailing his slow approach with words of affectionate welcome. 

Then came the laborers home from the field, and serenely the sun 
sank 

Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. Anon from the belfry 

Softly the Angelus sounded, and over the roofs of the village 

Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of incense ascending, 10 

Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes of peace and contentment. 

Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian farmers,— 

Dwelt in the love of God and of man. Alike were they free from 

Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of republics. 

Neither locks had they to their doors, nor bars to their windows; 15 

But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts of the owners; 

There the richest was poor, and the poorest lived in abundance. 


Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer the Basin of 

Minas, 

Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of Grand-Pré, 

Dwelt on his goodly acres; and with him, directing his household, 20 

Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride of the village. 

Stalworth and stately in form was the man of seventy winters; 

Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with snow-flakes; 

White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown as the 
oak-leaves. 

Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers; 25 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn by the 
wayside, 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown shade of 
her tresses! 
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She bore to the reapers at noontide, Flagons of home-brewed ale. 
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Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed inthe 
meadows. 
When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at noontide 
Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah! fair in sooth was the maiden. 
Fairer was she when, on Sunday morn, while the bell from its 
turret 
Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon them, 
Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of beads and 
her missal, 
Wearing her Norman cap and her kirtle of blue, and the ear-rings 
Brought in the olden time from France, and since, as an heirloom, 
Handed down from mother to child, through long generations. 10 
But a celestial brightness — a more ethereal beauty — 
Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, after confession, 
Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benediction upon her. 
When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music. 


On 


Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the farmer 15 
Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea; and a shady 
Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine wreathing around it. 
Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath; and a footpath 
Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in the meadow. 
Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhung by a penthouse, 20 
Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by. the roadside, 

Built o’er a box for the poor, or the blessed image of Mary. 

Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well with its moss- 
grown 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for the horses. 

Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were the barns 25 
and the farm-yard; 

There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the antique ploughs and 
the harrows; 

There were the folds for the sheep; and there, in his feathered 
seraglio, 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with the selfsame 
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Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter. 
Bursting with hay were the barns, themselves a village. In each 
one 

Far o’er the gable projected a roof of thatch; and a staircase, 
Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous cornloft. 

5 There too the dove-cot stood, with its meek and innocent inmates 
Murmuring ever of love; while above in the variant breezes 
Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of mutation. 


Thus, at peace with God and the world, the farmer of Grand- 
Pré 
Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his house- 
hold. 

10 Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and opened his missal, 
Fixed his eyes upon her as the saint of his deepest devotion; 
Happy was he who might touch her hand or the hem of her 

garment! 
Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness befriended, 
And, as he knocked and waited to hear the sound of her foot- 
steps, 
15 Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the knocker of 
1ron; 
Or, at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the village, 
Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance as he whispered 
Hurried words of love, that seemed a part of the music. 
But among all who came young Gabriel only was welcome; 

20 Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith, 

Who was a mighty man in the village, and honored of all 
men; 

For since the birth of time, throughout all ages and nations, 

Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the people. 

Basil was Benedict’s friend. Their children from earliest child- 
hood 

25 Grew up together as brother and sister; and Father Felician, 

Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had taught them their 
letters 
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Out of the selfsame book, with the hymns of the church and the 
plain-song. 

But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson completed, 

Swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil the blacksmith. 

There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes to behold him 

Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a plaything, 

Nailing the shoe in its place; while near him the tire of the cart- 
wheel 

Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle of cinders. 

Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gathering darkness 

Bursting with light seemed the smithy, through every cranny and 
crevice, 

Warm by the forge within they watched the laboring bellows, 

And as its panting ceased, and the sparks expired in the ashes, 

Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns going into the chapel. 

Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of the eagle, 

Down the hillside bounding, they glided away o’er the meadow. 

Oft in the barns they climbed to the populous nests on the 
rafters, 

Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the swallow 

Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of its fledg- 
lings; 

Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of the swallow! 

Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were children. 


He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the : 
morning, 

Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened thought into 
action. 


She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of a woman. 
“Sunshine of Saint Eulalie’”’ was she called; for that was the 


sunshine 

Which, as the farmers believed, would load their orchards with 
apples; 

She too would bring to her husband’s house delight and abun- 
dance, 


Filling it full of love and the ruddy faces of children. 
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Now had the season returned, when the nights grow colder 

and longer, 

And the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion enters. 

Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air, from the ice- 
bound, 

Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropical islands. 

Harvests were gathered in; and wild with the winds of September 

Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the angel. 

All the signs foretold a winter long and inclement. 

Bees, with prophetic instinct of want, had hoarded their honey 

Till the hives overflowed; and the Indian hunters asserted 

Cold would the winter be, for thick was the fur of the foxes. 

Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed that beautiful 
season, 

Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer of All-Saints! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light; and the 
landscape 

Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of childhood. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart of the 


ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in harmony 
blended. 

Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the farm- 
yards, 


Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of pigeons, 

All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, and the great 
sun 

Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapors around 
him; 

While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet and yellow, 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of the 
forest 

Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with mantles 
and jewels. 
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Now recommenced the reign of rest and affection and stillness 
Day with its burden and heat had departed, and twilight descend- 


ing 

Brought back the evening star to the sky, and the herds to the 
homestead. 

Pawing the ground they came, and resting their necks on each 
other, 


And with their nostrils distended inhaling the freshness of evening. : 


Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline’s beautiful heifer, 

Proud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that waved from 
her collar, 

Quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of human affection. 

Then came the shepherd back with his bleating flocks from the 
seaside, 

Where was their favorite pasture. Behind them followed the 
watch-dog, 

Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride of his instinct, 

‘Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and superbly 

Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the stragglers; 

Regent of flocks was he when the shepherd slept; their pro- 
tector, 

When from the forest at night, through the starry silence, the 
wolves howled. 

Late, with the rising moon, returned the wains from the marshes, 

Laden with briny hay, that filled the air with its odor. 

Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dew on their manes and their 
fetlocks, 

While aloft on their shoulders the wooden and ponderous saddles, 


Painted with brilliant dyes, and adorned with tassels of crimson, : 


Nodded in bright array, like hollyhocks heavy with blossoms. 
Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded their udders 
Unto the milkmaid’s hand; whilst loud and in regular cadence 
Into the sounding pails the foaming streamlets descended. 


Lowing of cattle and peals of laughter were heard in the farm- 25 


yard, 
Echoed back by the barns. Anon they sank into stillness; 
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Heavily closed, with a jarring sound, the valves of the barn- 
doors, 
Rattled the wooden bars, and all for a season was silent. 


In-doors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace, idly the farmer 

Sat in his elbow-chair, and watched how the flames and the 
smoke-wreaths 

Struggled together like foes in a burning city. Behind him, 

Nodding and mocking along the wall with gestures fantastic, 

Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into darkness. 

Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his arm-chair 

Laughed in the flickering light, and the pewter plates on the 
dresser 

Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the sunshine. 

Fragments of song the old man sang, and carols of Christmas, 

Such as at home, in the olden time, his fathers before him 

Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Burgundian vine- 
yards. 

Close at her father’s side was the gentle Evangeline seated, 

Spinning flax for the loom that stood in the corner behind her. 

Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its diligent shuttle, 

While the monotonous drone of the wheel, like the drone of a 
bagpipe, ; 

Followed the old man’s song, and united the fragments together. 

As in a church, when the chant of the choir at intervals ceases, 

Footfalls are heard in the aisles, or words of the priest at the 
altar, 

So, in each pause of the song, with measured motion the clock 
clicked. 


Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, suddenly 
‘lifted, 
Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung back on its hinges. 
Benedict knew by the hob-nailed shoes it was Basil the black- 
smith, 
And by her beating heart Evangeline knew who was with him. 
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“Welcome!” the farmer exclaimed, as their footsteps paused on 
the threshold, 
“Welcome, Basil, my friend! Come, take thy place on the settle 


‘Close by the chimney-side, which is always empty without thee; 


Take from the shelf overhead thy pipe and the box of tobacco; 


Never so much thyself art thou as when, through the curling 5 


Smoke of the pipe or the forge, thy friendly and jovial face gleams 

Round and red as the harvest moon through the mist of the 
marches.” 

Then, with a smile of content, thus answered Basil the black- 
smith, 

Taking with easy air the accustomed seat by the fireside: — 

“Benedict Bellefontaine, thou has ever thy jest and thy ballad! 

Ever in cheerfullest mood art thou, when others are filled with 

Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only ruin before them. 

Happy art thou, as if every day thou hadst picked up a horse- 
shoe.”’ 

Pausing a moment, to take the pipe that Evangeline brought him, 

And with a coal from the embers had lighted, he slowly con- 
tinued: — 

“Four days now are passed since the English ships at their anchors 

Ride in the Gaspereau’s mouth, with their cannon pointed against 
us. 

What their design may be is unknown; but all are commanded 

On the morrow to meet in the church, where his Majesty’s man- 
date 

Will be proclaimed as law in the land. Alas! in the meantime 

Many surmises of evil alarm the hearts of the people.” 

Then made answer the farmer: — ‘“‘ Perhaps some friendlier pur- 
pose 

Brings these ships to our shores. Perhaps the harvests in England 

By the untimely rains or untimelier heat have been blighted, 

And from our bursting barns they would feed their cattle and 
children.” 

“Not so thinketh the folk in the village,’ said warmly the black- 
smith, 
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Shaking his head as in doubt; then, heaving a sigh, he continued:— 

“Louisburg is not forgotten, nor Beau Séjour, nor Port Royal. 

Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on its outskirts, 

Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious fate of tomorrow. 

Arms have been taken from us, and warlike weapons of all kinds; 

Nothing is left but the blacksmith’s sledge and the scythe of the 
mower.” 

Then with a pleasant smile made answer the jovial farmer: — 

“Safer are we unarmed, in the midst of our flocks and our corn- 
fields, 

Safer within these peaceful dikes besieged by the ocean, 

Than our fathers in forts, besieged by the enemy’s cannon. 


Fall on this house and hearth; for this is the night of the contract. 

Built are the house and the barn. The merry lads of the village 

Strongly have built them and well; and, breaking the glebe round 
about them, 

Filled the barn with hay, and the house with food for a twelve- 
month. 

René Leblanc will be here anon, with his papers and inkhorn. 

Shall we not then be glad, and rejoice in the joy of our children?”’ 

As apart by the window she stood, with her hand in her lover’s, 

Blushing Evangeline heard the words that her father had spoken, 

And, as they died on his lips, the worthy notary entered. 


Ill 


Bent like a laboring oar, that toils in the surf of the ocean, 
Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of the notary public; 
Shocks of yellowthair, like the silken floss of the maize, hung 
Over his shoulders; his forehead was high; and glasses with horn 

bows 
Sat astride on his nose, with a look of wisdom supernal. 
Father of twenty children was he, and more than a hundred 
Children’s children rode on his knee, and heard his great watch 
tick. 
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Four long years in the times of the war had he languished a 
captive, 
Suffering much in an old French fort as the friend of the Eng- 
lish. 
Now, though warier grown, without all guile or suspicion, 
- Ripe in wisdom was he, but patient, and simple, and childlike. 
He was beloved by all, and most of all by the children; 
For he told them tales of the Loup-garou in the forest, 
And of the goblin that came in the night to water the horses, 
And of the white Létiche, the ghost of a child who unchristened 
Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the chambers of children; 
And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the stable, 
And how the fever was cured by a spider shut up in a nutshell, 
And of the marvelous powers of four-leaved clover and horse- 
shoes, 
With whatsoever else was writ in the lore of the village. 
Then up rose from his seat by the fireside Basil the blacksmith, 
Knocked from his pipe the ashes, and slowly extending his right 


hand, 

“Father Leblanc,” he exclaimed, ‘thou has heard the talk in 
the village, 

And, perchance, canst tell us some news of these ships and their 
errand.” 


Then with modest demeanor made answer the notary public, — 

“Gossip enough have I heard, in sooth, yet am never the wiser; 

And what their errand may be I know no better than others. 

Yet am I not of those who imagine some evil intention 

Brings them here, for we are at peace; and why then molest us?” 

“God’s name!”’ shouted the hasty and somewhat irascible black- 
smith; 

“Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, and the 
wherefore? 


. Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of the strongest!” 2 


But, without heeding his warmth, continued the notary public, — 
“Man is unjust, but God is just; and finally justice 
Triumphs; and well I remember a story, that often consoled me, 
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When as a captive I lay in the old French fort at Port Royal.” 
This was the old man’s favorite tale, and he loved to repeat it 
When his neighbors complained that any injustice was done them. 
“Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer remember, 
Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 
Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in its left 
hand, 
And in its right a sword, as an emblem that justice presided 
Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and homes of the 
people. 
Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of the balance, 
10 Having no fear of the sword that fiashed in the sunshine above 
them. 

But in the course of time the laws of the land were corrupted; 
Might took the place of right, and the weak were oppressed, and 
the mighty i 
Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a nobleman’s palace 

That a necklace of pearls was lost, and ere long a suspicion 
Fell on an orphan girl who lived as maid in the household. 
She, after form of trial condemned to die on the scaffold, 
Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of Justice. 
As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit ascended, 
Lo! o’er the city a tempest rose; and the bolts of the thunder 
Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from its left hand 
Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of the balance, 
And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a magpie, 
Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls was inwoven.”’ 
Silenced, but not convinced, when the story was ended, the 
blacksmith 
Stood like a man who fain would speak, but findeth no language; 
All his thoughts were congealed into lines on his face, as the vapors 
Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window-panes in the winter. 
Then Evangeline lighted the brazen lamp on the table, 
Filled, till it overflowed, the pewter tankard with home-brewed 
30 Nut-brown ale, that was famed for its strength in the village of 
Grand-Pré; 
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While from his pocket the notary drew his papers and inkhorn, 
Wrote with a steady hand the date and the age of the parties, 
Naming the dower of the bride in flocks of sheep and in cattle. 
Orderly all things proceeded, and duly and well were completed, 
And the great seal of the law was set like a sun on the margin. 
Then from his leathern pouch the farmer threw on the table 
Three times the old man’s fee in solid pieces of silver; 
And the notary rising, and blessing the bride and bridegroom, 
Lifted aloft the tankard of ale and drank to their welfare. 
Wiping the foam from his lip, he solemnly bowed and departed, 
While in silence the others sat and mused by the fireside, 
Till Evangeline brought the draught-board out of its corner. 
Soon was the game begun. In friendly contention the old men 
Laughed at each lucky hit, or unsuccessful manoeuvre, 
Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach was made in the 
king-row. 
Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a window’s embrasure, 
Sat the lovers and whispered together, beholding the moon rise 
Over the pallid sea and the silvery mist of the meadows. . 
Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 


Thus was the evening passed. Anon the bell from the belfry 
Rang out the hour of nine, the village curfew, and straightway 
Rose the guests and departed; and silence reigned in the house- 

hold. 
Many a farewell word and sweet good-night on the door-step 
Lingered long in Evangeline’s heart, and filled it with gladness. 
Carefully then were covered the embers that glowed on the hearth- 
stone, 
And on the oaken stairs resounded the tread of the farmer. 
Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline followed. 
Up the staircase moved a luminous space in the darkness, 
Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face of the maiden. 
Silent she passed through the hall, and entered the door of her 
chamber. 
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In a window’s embrasure sat the lovers and whispered together. 
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Simple that chamber was, with its curtains of white, and its 
clothes-press 

Ample and high, on whose spacious shelves were carefully folded 

Linen and woollen stuffs, by the hand of Evangeline woven. 

This was the precious dower she would bring to her husband in 


marriage, 

Better than flocks and herds, being proofs of her skill as a house- 5 
wife. 

Soon she extinguished her lamp, for the mellow and radiant 
moonlight 


Streamed through the windows, and lighted the room, till the 
heart of the maiden 

Swelled and obeyed its power, like the tremulous tides of the 
ocean. 

Ah! she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, as she stood with 

Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming floor of her chamber! 

Little she dreamed that below, among the trees of the orchard, 

Waited her lover and watched for the gleam of her lamp and her 
shadow. 

Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a feeling of sadness 

Passed o’er her soul, as the sailing shade of clouds in the moon- 
light 

Flitted across the floor and darkened the room for a moment. 

And, as she gazed from the window, she saw serenely the moon 
pass 

Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her footsteps, 

As out of Abraham’s tent young Ishmael wandered with Hagar. 


IV 


Pleasantly rose next morn the sun on the village of Grand-Pré. 
Pleasantly gleamed in the soft, sweet air the Basin of Minas, 
Where the ships, with their wavering shadows, were riding at 

anchor. 
Life had long been astir in the village, and clamorous labor 
Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden gates of the 
morning. 
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Now from the country around, from the farms and neighboring 
hamlets, 

Came in their holiday dresses the blithe Acadian peasants. 

Many a glad good-morrow and jocund laugh from the young folk 

Made the bright air brighter, as up from the numerous meadows, 

Where no path could be seen but the track of wheels in the 
greensward, 

Group after group appeared, and joined, or passed on the high- 
way. 

Long ere noon, in the village all sounds of labor were silenced. 

Thronged were the streets with people; and noisy groups at the 
house-doors 

Sat in the cheerful sun, and rejoiced and gossiped together. 

Every house was an inn, where all were welcomed and feasted; 

For with this simple people, who lived like brothers together, 

All things were held in common, and what one had was another’s. 

Yet under Benedict’s roof hospitality seemed more abundant: 

For Evangeline stood among the guests of her father; 

Bright was her face with smiles, and words of welcome and glad- 
ness 

Fell from her beautiful lips, and blessed the cup as she gave it. 


Under the open sky, in the odorous air of the orchard, 
Stript of its golden fruit, was spread the feast of betrothal. 
There in the shade of the porch were the priest and the notary 
seated; 


There good Benedict sat, and sturdy Basil the blacksmith. 

Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider-press and the bee- 
hives, 

Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gayest of hearts and of 
waistcoats. 

Shadow and light from the leaves alternately played on his snow- 
white 


Hair, as it waved in the wind; and the jolly face of the fiddler 
Glowed like a living coal when the ashes are blown from the 
embers. 
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Gayly the old man sang to the vibrant sound of his fiddle, 

Tous les Bourgeois de Chartres, and Le Carillon de Dunkerque, 

And anon with his wooden shoes beat time to the music. 
Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the dizzying dances 
Under the orchard-trees and down the path to the meadows; 
Old folk and young together, and children mingled among them. 
Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Benedict’s daughter! 
Noblest of all the youths was Gabriel, son of the blacksmith. 


So passed the morning away. And lo! with a summons 

sonorous 

Sounded the bell from its tower, and over the meadows a drum 
beat. 

Thronged ere long was the church with men. Without, in the 
churchyard, 

Waited the women. They stood by the graves, and hung on the 
headstones 

Garlands of autumn-leaves and evergreens fresh from the forest. 

Then came the guard from the ships, and marching proudly 
among them 

Entered the sacred portal. With loud and dissonant clangor 

Echoed the sound of their brazen drums from ceiling and case- 
ment, — 

Echoed a moment only, and slowly the ponderous portal 

Closed, and in silence the crowd awaited the will of the soldiers. 

Then uprose their commander, and spake from the steps of the 
altar, 

Holding aloft in his hands, with its seals, the royal commission. 

“You are convened this day,’ he said, “by his Majesty’s 
orders. 

Clement and kind has he been; but how you have answered his 
kindness 

Let your own hearts reply! To my natural make and my temper 

Painful the task is I do, which to you I know must be grievous. 

Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of our monarch; 

Namely, that all your lands, and dwellings, and cattle of all kinds 
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Forfeited be to the crown; and that you yourselves from this 

province 

Be transported to other lands. God grant you may dwell there 

Ever as faithful subjects, a happy and peaceable people! 

Prisoners now I declare you, for such is his Majesty’s pleasure!” 

As, when the air is serene in the sultry solstice of summer, 

Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly sling of the hailstones 

Beats down the farmer’s corn in the field, and shatters his win- 

dows, 

Hiding the sun, and strewing the ground with thatch from the 

house-roofs, 

Bellowing fly the herds, and seek to break their enclosures; 

10 So on the hearts of the people descended the words of the speaker. 
Silent a moment they stood in speechless wonder, and then rose 
Louder and ever louder a wail of sorrow and anger, 

And, by one impulse moved, they madly rushed to the door-way. 

Vain was the hope of escape; and cries and fierce imprecations 

15 Rang through the house of prayer; and high o’er the heads of 

the others 

Rose, with his arms uplifted, the figure of Basil the blacksmith, 

As, on a stormy sea, a spar is tossed by the billows. 

Flushed was his face and distorted with passion; and wildly he 
shouted, — 

“Down with the tyrants of England! we never have sworn them 
allegiance! 

20 Death to these foreign soldiers, who seize on our homes and our 

harvests!” 
More he fain would have said, but the merciless hand of a soldier 
Smote him upon the mouth, and dragged him down to the pave- 
ment. 


on 


In the midst of the strife and tumult of angry contention, 
Lo! the door of the chancel opened, and Father Felician 
Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the steps of the altar. 
Raising his reverend hand, with a gesture he awed into silence 
All that clamorous throng; and thus he spake to his people; 
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Deep were his tones and solemn; in accents measured and mourn- 
ful 

Spake he, as, after the tocsin’s alarum, distinctly the clock strikes. 

“What is this that ye do, my children? what madness has seized 
you? 

Forty years of my life have I labored among you, and taught you, 

Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one another! 

Is this the fruit of my toils, of my vigils and prayers and priva- 
tions? 

Have you so soon forgotten all lessons of love and forgiveness? 

This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would you profane it 

Thus with violent deeds and hearts overflowing with hatred? 

Lo! where the crucified Christ from His cross is gazing upon you! 

See! in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and holy compassion! 

Hark! how those lips still repeat the prayer, ‘O Father, forgive 
them!’ 

Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the wicked assail us, 

Let us repeat it now, and say, ‘O Father, forgive them!’”’ 

Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in the hearts of his people 

Sank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded the passionate out- 
break, 

While they repeated his prayer, and said, ‘‘O Father, forgive 


them!” 


Then came the evening service. The tapers gleamed from the 

altar; 

Fervent and deep was the voice of the priest, and the people 
responded, 

Not with their lips alone, but their hearts; and the Ave Maria 

Sang they, and fell on their knees, and their souls, with devotion 
translated, 

Rose on the ardor of prayer, like Elijah ascending to heaven. 


Meanwhile had spread in the village the tidings of ill, and on 


all sides 
Wandered, wailing, from house to house the women and children. 
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Long at her father’s door Evangeline stood, with her right hand 

Shielding her eyes from the level rays of the sun, that, descending, 

Lighted the village street with mysterious splendor and roofed 
each 

Peasant’s cottage with golden thatch, and emblazoned its windows. 

Long within had been spread the snow-white cloth on the table; 

There stood the wheaten loaf, and the honey fragrant with wild 
flowers; 

There stood the tankard of ale, and the cheese fresh brought 
from the dairy; 

And at the head of the board the great arm-chair of the farmer. 

Thus did Evangeline wait at her father’s door, as the sunset 

Threw the long shadows of trees o’er the broad ambrosial meadows. 

Ah! on her spirit within a deeper shadow had fallen, 

And from the fields of her soul a fragrance celestial ascended, — 

Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgiveness, and patience! 

Then, all forgetful of self, she wandered into the village, 

Cheering with looks and words the mournful hearts of the women, 

As o’er the darkening fields with lingering steps they departed, 

Urged by their household cares, and the weary feet of their 
children. 

Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glimmering vapors 

Veiled the light of his face, like the Prophet descending from 
Sinai. 

Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelus sounded. 


Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the church Evangeline lingered. 
All was silent within; and in vain at the door and the windows 
Stood she, and listened and looked, until, overcome by emotion, 
“Gabriel!”’ cried she aloud with tremulous voice; but no answer 
Came from the graves of the dead, nor the gloomier grave of the 


living. 

Slowly at length she returned to the tenantless house of her 
father. 

Smouldered the fire on the hearth, on the board stood the supper 
untasted. 
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Empty and drear was each room, and haunted with phantoms of 
terror. 

Sadly echoed her step on the stair and the floor of her chamber. 

In the dead of the night she heard the disconsolate rain fall 

Loud on the withered leaves of the sycamore-tree by the window. 


Keenly the lightning flashed; and the voice of the echoing thun- 5 


der 

Told her that God was in heaven, and governed the world He 
created! 

Then she remembered the tale she had heard of the justice of 
Heaven; 

Soothed was her troubled soul, and she peacefully slumbered till 
morning. 


V 


Four times the sun had risen and set; and now on the fifth day 
Cheerily called the cock to the sleeping maids of the farm-house. 
Soon o’er the yellow fields, in silent and mournful procession, 

_ Came from the neighboring hamlets and farms the Acadian 
women, 

Driving in ponderous wains their household goods to the sea- 
shore, 

Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on their dwellings, 

Ere they were shut from sight by the winding road and the wood- 
land. 

Close at their sides their children ran, and urged on the oxen, 

While in their little hands they clasped some fragments of play- 
things. 


Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth they hurried; and there on 
the sea-beach 
Piled in confusion lay the household goods of the peasants. 
All day long between the shore and the ships did the boats 
ply; 
All day long the wains came laboring down from the village. 
Late in the afternoon, when the sun was near to his setting, 
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Echoing far o’er the fields came the roll of drums from the 
churchyard. 

Thither the women and children thronged. On a sudden the 
church-doors 

Opened, and forth came the guard, and marching in gloomy pro- 
cession 

Followed the long-imprisoned, but patient, Acadian farmers, 

Even as pilgrims, who journey afar from their homes and their 
country, 

Sing as they go, and in singing forget they are weary and way- 
worn, 

So with songs on their lips the Acadian peasants descended 

Down from the church to the shore, amid their wives and their 
daughters. 

Foremost the young men came; and, raising together their voices, 

Sang with tremulous lips a chant of the Catholic Missions: — 

“Sacred heart of the Saviour! O inexhaustible fountain! 

Fill our hearts this day with strength and submission and 
patience!” 

Then the old men, as they marched, and the women that stood 
by the wayside 

Joined in the sacred psalm, and the birds in the sunshine above 
them 

Mingled their notes therewith, like voices of spirits departed. 


Half-way down to the shore Evangeline waited in silence, 

Not overcome with grief, but strong in the hour of affliction, — 

Calmly and sadly she waited, until the procession approached 
her, 

And she beheld the face of Gabriel pale with emotion. 

Tears then filled her eyes, and, eagerly running to meet him, 

Clasped she his hands, and laid her head on his shoulder, and 
whispered, — 

“Gabriel! be of good cheer! for if we love one another 

Nothing, in truth, can harm us, whatever mischances may hap- 
pen!” 
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On the shore Evangeline stood with her father. 
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Smiling she spake these words; then suddenly paused, for her 
father 

Saw she, slowly advancing. Alas! how changed was his aspect! 

Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire from his eye, and 
his footstep 

Heavier seemed with the weight of the heavy heart in his 
bosom. ; 

But with a smile and a sigh, she clasped his neck and embraced 
him, 

Speaking words of endearment where words of comfort availed 
not. 

Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth moved on that mournful pro- 
cession. 


There disorder prevailed, and the tumult and stir of embarking. 

Busily plied the freighted boats; and in the confusion 

Wives were torn from their husbands, and mothers, too late, saw 
their children 

Left on the land, extending their arms, with wildest entreaties. 

So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel carried, 

While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood with her father. 

Half the task was not done when the sun went down, and the 
twilight 

Deepened and darkened around; and in haste the refluent ocean 

Fled away from the shore, and left the line of the sand-beach 

Covered with waifs of the tide, with kelp and the slippery sea- 
weed. 

Farther back in the inidst of the household goods and the wagons, 

Like to a gypsy camp, or a leaguer after a battle, 

All escape cut off by the sea, and the sentinels near them, 

Lay encamped for the night the houseless Acadian farmers. 

Back to its nethermost caves retreated the bellowing ocean, 

Dragging adown the beach the rattling pebbles, and leaving 

Inland and far up the shore the stranded boats of the sailors. 

Then, as the night descended, the herds returned from their 
pastures; 
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Sweet was the moist still air with the odor of milk from their 
udders; 

Lowing they waited, and long, at the well-known bars of the 
farm-yard, — 

Waited and looked in vain for the voice and the hand of the 
milkmaid. 

Silence reigned in the streets; from the church no Angelus sounded, 

Rose no smoke from the roofs, and gleamed no lights from the 
windows. 


But on the shores meanwhile the evening fires had been 

kindled, 

Built of the drift-wood thrown on the sands from wrecks in the 
tempest. 

Round them shapes of gloom and sorrowful faces were gathered, 

Voices of women were heard, and of men, and the erying of 
children. 

Onward from fire to fire, as from hearth to hearth in his parish, 

Wandered the faithful priest, consoling and blessing and cheering, 

Like unto shipwrecked Paul on Melita’s desolate seashore. 

Thus he approached the place where Evangeline sat with her 
father, 

And in the flickering light beheld the face of the old man, 

Haggard and hollow and wan, and without either thought or 
emotion, 

E’en as the face of a clock from which the hands have been taken. 

Vainly Evangeline strove with words and caresses to cheer him, 

Vainly offered him food; yet he moved not, he looked not, he 
spake not, 

But, with a vacant stare, ever gazed at the flickering fire-light. 

“ Benedicite!”’? murmured the priest, in tones of compassion. 

More he fain would have said, but his heart was full, and his 
accents 

Faltered and paused on his lips, as the feet of a child on a 
threshold, 

-Hushed by the scene he beholds, and the awful presence of sorrow. 
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Silently, therefore, he laid his hand on the head of the maiden, 

Raising his tearful eyes to the silent stars that above them 

Moved on their way, unperturbed by the wrongs and sorrows of 
mortals. 

Then sat he down at her side, and they wept together in silence. 


Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in autumn the blood- 

red 

Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o’er the horizon 

Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon mountain and 
meadow, 

Seizing the rocks and the rivers, and piling huge shadows 
together. 

Broader and ever broader it gleamed on the roofs of the 
village, 

Gleamed on the sky and the sea, and the ships that lay in the 
roadstead. 

Columns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of flame were 

Thrust through their folds and withdrawn, like the quivering 
hands of a martyr. 

Then as the wind seized the gleeds and the burning thatch, and, 
uplifting, 

Whirled them aloft through the air, at once from a hundred 
house-tops 

Started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame intermingled. 


These things beheld in dismay the crowd on the shore and on 

shipboard. 

Speechless at first they stood, then cried aloud in their anguish, 

“We shall behold no more our homes in the village of Grand-Pré!”’ 

Loud on a sudden the cocks began to crow in the farmyards, 

Thinking the day had dawned; and anon the lowing of cattle 

Came on the evening breeze, by the barking of dogs interrupted. 

Then rose a sound of dread, such as startles the sleeping encamp- 
ments 

Far in the western prairies of forests that skirt the Nebraska, 
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When the wild horses affrighted sweep by with the speed of the 
whirlwind, 

Or the loud bellowing herds of buffaloes rush to the river. 

Such was the sound that arose on the night, as the herds and the 
horses 

Broke through their folds and fences, and madly rushed o’er the 
meadows. 


Overwhelmed with the sight, yet speechless, the priest and the 

maiden 

Gazed on the scene of terror that reddened and widened before 
them; 

And as they turned at length to speak to their silent companion, 

Lo! from his seat he had fallen, and stretched abroad on the 
seashore 

Motionless lay his form, from which the soul had departed. 

Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, and the maiden 

Knelt at her father’s side, and wailed aloud in her terror. 

Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head on his bosom. 

Through the long night she lay in deep, oblivious slumber; 

And when she woke from the trance, she beheld a multitude near 
her. 

Faces of friends she beheld, that were mournfully gazing upon 
her, 

Pallid, with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest compassion. 

Still the blaze of the burning village illumined the landscape, 

Reddened the sky overhead, and gleamed on the faces around her, 

And like the day of doom it seemed to her wavering senses. 

Then a familiar voice she heard, as it said to the people, — 

“Let us bury him here by the sea. When a happier season 

Brings us again to our homes from the unknown land of our exile, 

Then shall his sacred dust be piously laid in the churchyard.” 

Such were the words of the priest. And there in haste by the 
sea-side, 

Having the glare of the burning village for funeral torches, 

But without bell or book, they buried the farmer of Grand-Pré. 
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And as the voice of the priest repeated the service of sorrow, 

Lo! with a mournful sound like the voice of a vast congregation, 

Solemnly answered the sea, and mingled its roar with the dirges. 

’Twas the returning tide, that afar from the waste of the ocean, 

With the first dawn of the day, came heaving and hurrying land- 
ward. 

Then recommenced once more the stir and noise of embarking; 

And with the ebb of that tide the ships sailed out of the harbor, 

Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and the village in 
ruins. 


PART THE SECOND 


I 


Many a weary year had passed since the burning of Grand-Pré, 

When on the falling tide the freighted vessels departed, 

Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into exile, 

Exile without an end, and without an example in story. 

Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians landed; 

Seattered were they, like flakes of snow, when the wind from the 
northeast 

Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the Banks of New- 
foundland. 

Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from city to city, 

From the cold lakes of the North to sultry Southern savannas, — 

From the bleak shores of the sea to the lands where the Father 
of Waters 

Seizes the hills in his hands, and drags them down to the ocean, 

Deep in their sands to bury the scattered bones of the mammoth. 

Friends they sought and homes; and many, despairing, heart- 
broken, 

Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a friend nor a fireside. 

Written their history stands on tablets of stone in the church- 
yards. 

Long among them was seen a maiden who waited and wandered, 
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Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering all things. 

Fair was she and young; but, alas! before her extended, 

Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, with its pathway 

Marked by the graves of those who had sorrowed and suffered 
before her, 

Passions long extinguished, and hopes long dead and abandoned, 

As the emigrant’s way o’er the Western desert is marked by 

Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach in the sun- 
shine. 

Something there was in her life incomplete, imperfect, unfin- 
ished; 

As if a morning of June, with all its music and sunshine, 

Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly descended 

Into the east again, from whence it late had arisen. 

Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, urged by the fever within 
her, 

Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and thirst of the spirit, 

She would commence again her endless search and endeavor; 

Sometimes in churchyards strayed, and gazed on the crosses and 
tombstones, 

Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that perhaps in its 
bosom 

He was already at rest, and she longed to slumber beside him. 

Sometimes a rumor, a hearsay, an inarticulate whisper, 

Came with its airy hand to point and beckon her forward. 

Sometimes she spake with those who had seen her beloved and 
known him, 

But it was long ago, in some far-off place or forgotten. 

“Gabriel Lajeunesse!”’ said they; ““Oh, yes! we have seen him. 

He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both have gone to the 
prairies; 

Coureurs-des-bois are they, and famous hunters and trappers.”’ 

“Gabriel Lajeunesse!”’ said others; ‘Oh, yes! we have seen him. 

He is a voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana.” 

Then they would say, ‘Dear child! why dream and wait for him 
longer? 
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Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel? others 

Who have hearts as tender and true, and spirits as loyal? 
Here is Baptiste Leblanc, the notary’s son, who has loved thee 
Many a tedious year; come, give him thy hand and be happy! 

5 Thou art too fair to be left to braid St. Catherine’s tresses.”’ 

Then would Evangeline answer, serenely but sadly, ‘‘I cannot! 

Whither my heart has gone, there follows my hand, and not 
elsewhere. 

For when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and illumines the 
pathway, 

Many things are made clear, that else lie hidden in darkness.” 

10 And thereupon the priest, her friend and father confessor, 

Said, with a smile, ““O daughter! thy God thus speaketh within 
thee! 

Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of refresh- 
ment; 

15 That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the fountain. 
Patience; accomplish thy labor; accomplish thy work of affection! 
Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is godlike. 
Therefore accomplish thy labor of love, till the heart is made 

godlike, 
Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more worthy of 
heaven!” 

20 Cheered by the good man’s words, Evangeline labored and waited. 
Still in her heart she heard the funeral dirge of the ocean, 

But with its sound there was mingled a voice that whispered, 
“Despair not!” 

Thus did that poor soul wander in want and cheerless discomfort, 

Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards and thorns of existence. 

25 Let me essay, O Muse! to follow the wanderer’s footsteps; — 
Not through each devious path, each changeful year of existence; 
But as a traveler follows a streamlet’s course through the valley: 
Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of its water 
Here and there, in some open space, and at intervals only; 
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Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan glooms that con- 
ceal it, 

Though he behold it not, he can hear its continuous murmur; 

Happy, at length, if he find a spot where it reaches an outlet. 


Il 


It was the month of May. Far down the Beautiful River, 
Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the Wabash, 5 
Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi, 

Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by Acadian boatmen. 

It was a band of exiles: a raft, as it were, from the shipwrecked 

Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating together, 

Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a common mis- 10 
fortune; 

Men and women and children, who, guided by hope or by hearsay, 

Sought for their kith and their kin among the few-acred farmers 

On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair Opelousas. 

With them Evangeline went, and her guide, the Father Felician. 

Onward o’er sunken sands, through a wilderness sombre with 15 
forests, 

Day after day they glided adown the turbulent river; 

Night after night, by their blazing fires, encamped on its borders. 

Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, where plume- 
like 

Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept with the 
current, 

Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sandbars 20 

Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves of their margin, 

Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans waded. 

Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of the river, 

Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxuriant gardens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro cabins and dove-cots. 25 

They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual summer, 

Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange and citron, 

Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the eastward. 
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They, too, swerved from their course; and, entering the Bayou 
of Plaquemine, 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 

Which, like-a network of steel, extended in every direction. 

Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the cypress 

Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in midair 

Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient cathedrals. 

Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the herons 

Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at sunset, 

Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac laughter. 

Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed on the water, 

Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sustaining the 
arches, 

Down through whose broken vaults it fell as through chinks in 
a ruin. 

Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were all things around 
them; 

And o’er their spirits there came a feeling of wonder and sadness,— 

Strange forebodings of ill, unseen, and that cannot be compassed. 

As, at the tramp of a horse’s hoof on the turf of the prairies, 

Far in advance are closed the leaves of the shrinking mimosa, 

So, at the hoof-beats of fate, with sad forebodings of evil, 

Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of doom has attained it. 

But Evangeline’s heart was sustained by a vision, that faintly 

Floated before her eyes, and beckoned her on through the moon- 
light. 

It was the thought of her brain that assumed the shape of a 
phantom. 

Through those shadowy aisles had Gabriel wandered before her, 

And every stroke of the oar now brought him nearer and nearer. 


Then in his place, at the prow of the boat, rose one of the 
oarsmen, 
And, as a signal sound, if others like them peradventure 
Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, blew a blast on 
his bugle. 
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Wild through the dark colonnades and corridors leafy the blast 
rang, 

Breaking the seal of silence and giving tongues to the forest. 

Soundless above them the banners of moss just stirred to the 
music. 

Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the distance, 

Over the watery floor, and beneath the reverberant branches; 5 

But not a voice replied; no answer came from the darkness; 

And when the echoes had ceased, like a-sense of pain was the 


silence. 

Then Evangeline slept; but the boatmen rowed through the 
midnight, 

Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian boat-songs, 

Such as they sang of old on their own Acadian rivers, 10 

While through the night were heard the mysterious sounds of the 
desert, 

Far off, — indistinct, — as of wave or wind in the forest, 

Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of the grim 
alligator. 


Thus ere another noon they emerged from those shades; and 

before them 

Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atchafalaya. 15 

Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undulations 

Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, the lotus 

Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boatmen. 

Faint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia blossoms, 

And with the heat of noon; and numberless sylvan islands,  ° 20 

Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming hedges of roses, 

Near to whose shores they glided along, invited to slumber. 

Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were suspended. 

Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by the margin, 

Safely their boat was moored; and scattered about on the green- 25 
sward, 

Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travelers slumbered. 

Over them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar. 
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Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and the grape- 
vine 

Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 

On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, descending, 

Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from blossom to 
blossom. 

Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slumbered beneath it. 

Filled was her heart with love, and the dawn of an opening heaven 

Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions celestial. 


Nearer, ever nearer, among the numberless islands, 

Darted a light, swift boat, that sped away o’er the water, 

Urged on its course by the sinewy arms of hunters and trappers. 

Northward its prow was turned, to the land of the bison and 
beaver. 

At the helm sat a youth, with countenance thoughtful and care- 
worn. 

Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, and a sadness 

Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly written. 

Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy and restless, 

Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self and of sorrow. 

Swiftly they glided along, close under the lee of the island, 

But by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of palmettos; 

So that they saw not the boat, where it lay concealed in the 
willows; 

All undisturbed by the dash of their oars, and unseen, were the 
sleepers; 

Angel of God was there none to awaken the slumbering maiden. 

Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a cloud on the prairie. 

After the sound of their oars on the tholes had died in the distance, 

As from a magic trance the sleepers awoke, and the maiden 


5 Said with a sigh to the friendly priest, ‘‘O Father Felician! 


Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel wanders. 

Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague superstition? 

Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to my spirit?” 
Then, with a blush, she added, “Alas for my credulous fancy! 
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Unto ears like thine such words as these have no meaning.” 
But made answer the reverend man, and he smiled as he 


answered, — 

“Daughter, thy words are not idle; nor are they to me without 
meaning, 

Feeling is deep and still; and the word that floats on the 
surface 


Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is hidden. 
Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what the world calls illusions. 
Gabriel truly is near thee; for not far away to the southward. 
On the banks of the Téche, are the towns of St. Maur and St. 
Martin. 
There the long-wandering bride shall be given again to her 
bridegroom, 
There the long-absent pastor regain his flock and his sheepfold. 
Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forests of fruit-trees; 
Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest of heavens 
Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls of the forest. 
They who dwell there have named it the Eden of Louisiana.” 


With these words of cheer they arose and continued their 

journey. 

Softly the evening came. The sun from the western horizon 

Like a magician extended his golden wand o’er the landscape; 

Twinkling vapors arose; and sky and water and forest 

Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and mingled together. 

Hanging between two skies, a cloud with edges of silver, 

Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the motionless water. 

Filled was Evangeline’s heart with inexpressible sweetness. 

Touched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains of feeling 

Glowed with the light of love, as the skies and waters around 
her. 


20 


Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking-bird, wildest of 25 


singers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o’er the water, 
Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 
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That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed silent 
to listen. 

Plaintive at first were the tones and sad; then soaring to madness 

Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Bacchantes. 

Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, low lamentation; 

Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in derision, 

As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree-tops 

Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the branches. 

With such a prelude as this, and hearts that throbbed with 
emotion, 

Slowly they entered the Téche, where it flows through the green 
Opelousas, 

And, through the amber air, above the crest of the woodland, 

Saw the column of smoke that arose from a neighboring dwell- 
ing; — 

Sounds of a horn they heard, and the distant lowing of cattle. 


Ill 


Near to the bank of the river, o’ershadowed by oaks from 
whose branches 

Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic mistletoe flaunted, 
Such as the Druids cut down with golden hatchets at Yule-tide, 
Stood, secluded and still, the house of the herdsman. A garden 
Girded it round about with a belt of luxuriant blossoms, 
Filling the air with fragrance. The house itself was of timbers 
Hewn from the cypress-tree, and carefully fitted together. 
Large and low was the roof; and on slender columns supported, 
Rose-wreathed, vine-encircled, a broad and spacious veranda, 
Haunt of the humming-bird and the bee, extended around it. 
At each end of the house, amid the flowers of the garden, 
Stationed the dove-cots were, as love’s perpetual symbol, 


5 Scenes of endless wooing, and endless contentions of rivals. 


Silence reigned o’er the place. The line of shadow and sunshine 
Ran near the tops of the trees; but the house itself was in shadow, 
And from its chimney-top, ascending and slowly expanding 
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Into the evening air, a thin blue column of smoke rose. 

In the rear of the house, from the garden gate, ran a pathway 

Through the great groves of oak to the skirts of the limitless 
prairie, ; 

Into whose sea of flowers the sun was slowly descending. 

Full in his track of light, like ships with a shadowy canvas 

Hanging loose from their spars in a motionless calm in the tropics, 

Stood a cluster of trees, with tangled cordage of grapevines. 


Just where the woodlands met the flowery surf of the prairie, 

Mounted upon his horse, with Spanish saddle and stirrups, 

Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters and doublet of deerskin. 

Broad and brown was the face that from under the Spanish 
sombrero 

Gazed on the peaceful scene, with the lordly look of its master. 

Round about him were numberless herds of kine that were grazing 

Quietly in the meadows, and breathing the vapory freshness 

That uprose from the river, and spread itself over the landscape. 

Slowly lifting the horn that hung at his side, and expanding 

Fully his broad, deep chest, he blew a blast, that resounded 

Wildly and sweet and far, through the still damp air of the 
evening. 

Suddenly out of the grass the long white horns of the cattle 

Rose like flakes of foam on the adverse currents of ocean. 

Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed o’er the 
prairie, 

And the whole mass became a cloud, a shade in the distance. 

Then, as the herdsman turned to the house, through the gate 
of the garden 

Saw he the forms of the priest and the maiden advancing to meet 
him. 

Suddenly down from his horse he sprang in amazement, and 
forward 

Rushed with extended arms and exclamations of wonder; 

When they recognized his face, they recognized Basil the black- 
smith. 
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Hearty his welcome was, as he led his guests to the garden. 

There in an arbor of roses with endless question and answer 

Gave they vent to their hearts, and renewed their friendly 
embraces, 

Laughing and weeping by turns, or sitting silent and thoughtful. 

5 Thoughtful, for Gabriel came not; and now dark doubts and 

misgivings 
Stole o’er the maiden’s heart; and Basil, somewhat embarrassed, 
Broke the silence and said, ‘If you came by the Atchafalaya, 
How have you nowhere encountered my Gabriel’s boat on the 
bayous?”’ 
Over Evangeline’s face at the words of Basil a shade passed. 

10 Tears came into her eyes, and she said, with a tremulous accent, 
‘‘Gone? is Gabriel gone?” and, concealing her face on his shoulder, 
All her o’erburdened heart gave way, and she wept and lamented. 
Then the good Basil said,—and his voice grew blithe as he 

said it, — 
“Be of good cheer, my child; it is only to-day he departed. 

15 Foolish boy! he has left me alone with my herds and my horses. 
Moody and restless grown, and tried and troubled, his spirit 
Could no longer endure the calm of this quiet existence. 

Thinking ever of thee, uncertain and sorrowful ever, 
Ever silent, or speaking only of thee and his troubles, 

20 He at length had become so tedious to men and to maidens, 
Tedious even to me, that at length I bethought me, and sent him 
Unto the town of Adayes to trade for mules with the Spaniards. 
Thence he will follow the Indian trails to the Ozark Mountains, 
Hunting for furs in the forests, on rivers trapping the beaver. 

25 Therefore be of good cheer; we will follow the fugitive lover; 
He is not far on his way, and the Fates and the streams are against 

him. 
Up and away to-morrow, and through the red dew of the morning, 
We will follow him fast, and bring him back to his prison.”’ 


Then glad voices were heard, and up from the banks of the 
river, 
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Borne aloft on his comrades’ arms, came Michael the fiddler. 
Long under Basil’s roof had he lived, like a god on Olympus, 
Having no other care than dispensing music to mortals. 
Far renowned was he for his silver locks and his fiddle. 
“Long live Michael,” they cried, “our brave Acadian minstrel!” 
As they bore him aloft in triumphal procession; and straightway 
Father Felician advanced with Evangeline, greeting the old man 
Kindly and oft, and recalling the past, while Basil, enraptured, 
Hailed with hilarious joy his old companions and gossips, 
Laughing loud and long, and embracing mothers and daughters. 
Much they marveled to see the wealth of the ci-devant blacksmith, 
All his domains and his herds, and his patriarchal demeanor; 
Much they marveled to hear his tales of the soil and the climate, 
And of the prairies, whose numberless herds were his who would 
take them; 
Each one thought in his heart, that he, too, would go and do 
likewise. 
Thus they ascended the steps, and, crossing the breezy veranda, 
Entered the hall of the house, where already the supper of Basil 
Waited his late return; and they rested ahd feasted together. 


Over the joyous feast the sudden darkness descended. 

All was silent without, and illuming the landscape with silver, 

Fair rose the dewy moon and the myriad stars; but within doors, 

Brighter than these, shone the faces of friends in the glimmering 
lamplight. 

Then from his station aloft, at the head of the table, the herdsman 

Poured forth his heart and his wine together in endless profusion. 

Lighting his pipe, that was filled with sweet Natchitoches tobacco, 

Thus he spake to his guests, who listened, and smiled as they 
listened : — 

“Welcome once more, my friends, who long have been friendless 
and homeless, 

Welcome once more to a home, that is better perchance than the 
old one! 

Here no hungry winter congeals our blood like the rivers; 
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Here no stony ground provokes the wrath of the farmer; 

Smoothly the ploughshare runs through the soil, as a keel through 
the water. 

All the year round the orange-groves are in blossom; and grass 
grows . 

More in a single night than a whole Canadian summer. 

Here, too, numberless herds run wild and unclaimed in the prairies; 

Here, too, lands may be had for the asking, and forests of timber 

With a few blows of the axe are hewn and framed into houses. 

After your houses are built, and your fields are yellow with 
harvests, 

No King George of England shall drive you away from your 
homesteads, 

Burning your dwellings and barns, and stealing your farms and 
your cattle.” 

Speaking these words, he blew a wrathful cloud from his nostrils, 

And his huge, brown hand came thundering down on the table, 

So that the guests all started; and Father Felician, astounded, 

Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snuff half-way to his nostrils. 

But the brave Basil resumed, and his words were milder and 
gayer: — 

“Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware of the fever! 

For it is not like that of our cold Acadian climate, 

Cured by wearing a spider hung round one’s neck in a nutshell!”’ 

Then there were voices heard at the door, and footsteps 
approaching 

Sounded upon the stairs and the floor of the breezy veranda. 

It was the neighboring Creoles and small Acadian planters, 

Who had been summoned all to the house of Basil the herdsman. 

Merry the meeting was of ancient comrades and neighbors: 

Friend clasped friend in his arms; and they who before were as 
strangers, 

Meeting in exile, became straightway as friends to each other, 

Drawn by the gentle bond of a common country together. 

But in the neighboring hall a strain of music, proceeding 

From the accordant strings of Michael’s melodious fiddle, 
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Broke up all further speech. Away, like children delighted, 

All things forgotten beside, they gave themselves to the mad- 
dening 

Whirl of the dizzy dance, as it swept and swayed to the music, 

Dreamlike, with beaming eyes and the rush of fluttering garments. 


Meanwhile, apart, at the head of the hall, the priest and the 

herdsman 

Sat, conversing together of past and present and future; 

While Evangeline stood like one entranced, for within her 

Olden memories rose, and loud in the midst of the music 

Heard she the sound of the sea, and an irrepressible sadness 

Came o’er her heart, and unseen she stole forth into the garden. 

Beautiful was the night. Behind the black wall of the forest, 

Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. On the river 

_ Fell here and there through the branches a tremulous gleam of 
the moonlight, 

Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and devious spirit. 

Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers of the garden 

Poured out their souls in odors, that were their prayers and 
confessions 

Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent Carthusian. 

Fuller of fragrance than they, and as heavy with shadows and 
night-dews, 

Hung the heart of the maiden. The calm and the magical moon- 
light 

Seemed to inundate her soul with indefinable longings, 

As, through the garden gate, and beneath the shade of the oaktrees, 

Passed she along the path to the edge of the measureless prairie. 

Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, and fire-flies 

Gleaming and floating away in mingled and infinite numbers. 

Over her head the stars, the thoughts of God in the heavens, 

Shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to marvel and worship, 

Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls of that temple, 

As if a hand had appeared and written upon them, ‘ Upharsin.” 

And the soul of the maiden, between the stars and the fire-flies, 
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Wandered alone, and she cried, ‘‘O Gabriel! O my beloved! 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot behold thee? 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet thy voice does not reach me? 

Ah! how often thy feet have trod this path to the prairie! 

Ah! how often thine eyes have looked on the woodlands around me! 

Ah! how often beneath this oak, returning from labor, 

Thou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me in thy slumbers! 

When shall these eyes behold, these arms be folded about thee?” 

Loud and sudden and near the note of a whippoorwill sounded 

Like a flute in the woods; and anon, through the neighboring 
thickets, 

Farther and farther away it floated and dropped into silence. 

“‘Patience!”’ whispered the oaks from oracular caverns of darkness; 

And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, “‘ To-morrow!” 


Bright rose the sun next day; and all the flowers of the garden 
Bathed his shining feet with their tears, and anointed his tresses 
With the delicious balm that they bore in their vases of crystal. 
“Farewell!”’ said the priest, as he stood at the shadowy threshold; 
“See that you bring us the Prodigal Son from his fasting and 
famine, 

And, too, the Foolish Virgin, who slept when the bridegroom 
was coming.” 

“Farewell!” answered the maiden, and, smiling, with Basil 
descended 

Down to the river’s brink, where the boatmen already were 
waiting. 

Thus beginning their journey with morning, and sunshine, and 
gladness, 

Swiftly they followed the flight of him who was speeding before 
them, 

Blown by the blast of fate like a dead leaf over the desert. 

Not that day, nor the next, nor yet the day that succeeded, 

Found they trace of his course, in lake or forest or river, 

Nor, after many days, had they found him; but vague and 
uncertain 
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Rumors alone were their guides through a wild and desolate 
country ; 

Till, at the little inn of the Spanish town of Adayes, 

Weary and worn, they alighted, and learned from the garrulous 
landlord 

That on the day before, with horses and guides and companions, 

Gabriel left the village, and took the road of the prairies. 


IV 


Far in the West there lies a desert land, where the mountains 
Lift, through perpetual snows, their lofty and luminous summits. 
Down from their jagged, deep ravines, where the gorge, like a 

gateway, 
Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the emigrant’s wagon, 
Westward the Oregon flows and the Walleway and Owyhee. 
Eastward, with devious course, among the Wind-river Moun- 
tains, 
Through the Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps the Nebraska; 
And to the south, from Fontaine-qui-bout and the Spanish sierras, 
Fretted with sands and rocks, and swept by the wind of the desert, 
Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to the ocean, 
Like the great chords of a harp, in loud and solemn vibrations. 
Spreading between these streams are the wondrous, beautiful 
prairies, 
Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and sunshine, 
Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple amorphas. 
Over them wandered the buffalo herds, and the elk and the roe- 
buck; 
Over them wandered the wolves, and herds of riderless horses; 
Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary with travel; 
Over them wander the scattered tribes of Ishmael’s children, 
Staining the desert with blood; and above their terrible war-trails 
Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the vulture, 
Like the implacable soul of a chieftain slaughtered in battle, 
By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the heavens. 
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Here and there rise smokes from the camps of these savage 
marauders; 

Here and there rise groves from the margins of swift-running 
rivers; 

And the grim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of the desert, 

Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by the brookside, 

And over all is the sky, the clear and crystalline heaven, 

Like the protecting hand of God inverted above them. 


Into this wonderful land, at the base of the Ozark Mountains, 
Gabriel far had entered, with hunters and trappers behind him. 
Day after day, with their Indian guides, the maiden and Basil 
Followed his flying steps, and thought each day to o’ertake him. 
Sometimes they saw, or thought they saw, the smoke of his camp- 
fire 

Rise in the morning air from the distant plain; but at nightfall, 

When they had reached the place, they found only embers and 
ashes. 

And, though their hearts were sad at times and their bodies were 
weary, 

Hope still guided them on, as the magic Fata Morgana 

Showed them her lakes of light, that retreated and vanished before 
them. ; 


Once, as they sat by their evening fire, there silently entered 

Into the little camp an Indian woman, whose features 

Wore deep traces of sorrow, and patience as great as her sorrow. 

She was a Shawnee woman returning home to her people, 

From the far-off hunting grounds of the cruel Camanches, 

Where her Canadian husband, a coureur-des-bois, had been mur- 
dered. 

Touched were their hearts at her story, and warmest and friend- 
liest welcome 

Gave they, with words of cheer, and she sat and feasted among 
them 

On the buffalo-meat and the venison cooked on the embers. 
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But when their meal was done, and Basil and all his companions, 

Worn with the long day’s march and the chase of the deer and the 
bison, 

Stretched themselves on the ground, and slept where the quivering 
fire-light 

Flashed on their swarthy cheeks, and their forms wrapped up in 
their blankets, 

Then at the door of Evangeline’s tent she sat and repeated 

Slowly, with soft, low voice, and the charm of her Indian accent, 

All the tale of her love, with its pleasures, and pains, and reverses. 

Much Evangeline wept at the tale, and to know that another 

Hapless heart like her own had loved and had been disappointed. 

Moved to the depths of her soul by pity and woman’s compassion, 

Yet in her sorrow pleased that one who had suffered was near her, 

She in turn related her love and all its disasters. 

Mute with wonder the Shawnee sat, and when she had ended 

Still was mute; but at length, as if a mysterious horror 

Passed through her brain, she spake, and repeated the tale of 
the Mowis; 

Mowis, the bridegroom of snow, who won and wedded a maiden, 

But, when the morning came, arose and passed from the wigwam, 

Fading and melting away and dissolving into the sunshine, 

Till she beheld him no more, though she followed far into the 
forest. 


Then, in those sweet, low tones, that seemed like a weird incan- 


tation, 
Told she the tale of the fair Lilinau, who was wooed by a phantom, 
That, through the pines o’er her father’s lodge, in the hush of the 
twilight, 
Breathed like the evening wind, and whispered love to the maiden, 
Till she followed his green and waving plume through the forest, 
And nevermore returned, nor was seen again by her people. 
Silent with wonder and strange surprise, Evangeline listened 


To the soft flow of her magical words, till the region around her 


Seemed like enchanted ground, and her swarthy guest the 
enchantress. 
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Slowly over the tops of the Ozark Mountains the moon rose, 

Lighting the little tent, and with a mysterious splendor 

Touching the sombre leaves, and embracing and filling the wood- 
land. 

With a delicious sound the brook rushed by, and the branches 


5 Swayed and sighed overhead in scarcely audible whispers. 
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Filled with the thoughts of love was Evangeline’s heart, but a 
secret, 

Subtile sense crept in of pain and indefinite terror, 

As the cold, poisonous snake creeps into the nest of the swallow. 

It was no earthly fear. A breath from the region of spirits 

Seemed to float in the air of night; and she felt for a moment 

That, like the Indian maid, she, too, was pursuing a phantom. 

With this thought she slept, and the fear and the phantom had 
vanished. 


Early upon the morrow the march was resumed, and the 
Shawnee 
Said, as they journeyed along, — ‘‘On the western slope of these 
mountains 
Dwells in his little village the Black Robe chief of the Mission. 
Much he teaches the people, and tells them of Mary and 
Jesus; 


' Loud laugh their hearts with joy, and weep with pain, as they 
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hear him.” 
Then, with a sudden and secret emotion, Evangeline answered, 
“Let us go to the Mission, for there good tidings await us!” 
Thither they turned their steeds; and behind a spur of the 
mountains, 
Just as the sun went down, they heard a murmur of voices, 
And in a meadow green and broad, by the bank of a river, 
Saw the tents of the Christians, the tents of the Jesuit Mission. 
Under a towering oak, that stood in the midst of the village, 


5 Knelt the Black Robe chief with his children. A erucifix fastened 


High on the trunk of the tree, and overshadowed by grapevines, 
Looked with its agonized face on the multitude kneeling beneath if. 
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This was their rural chapel. Aloft, through the intricate arches 

Of its aerial roof, arose the chant of the vespers, 

Mingling its notes with the soft susurrus and sighs of the branches. 

Silent, with heads uncovered, the travelers, nearer approaching, 

Knelt on the swarded floor, and joined in the evening devotions. 

But when the service was done, and the benediction had fallen 

Forth from the hands of the priest, like seed from the hands of 
the sower, 

Slowly the reverend man advanced to the strangers, and bade them 

Welcome; and when they replied, he smiled with benignant 
expression, 

Hearing the homelike sounds of his mother-tongue in the forest, 

And, with words of kindness, conducted them into his wigwam 

There upon mats and skins they reposed, and on cakes of the 


maize-ear 

Feasted, and slaked their thirst from the water-gourd of the 
teacher. 

Soon was their story told; and the priest with solemnity 
answered : — 


“Not six suns have risen and set since Gabriel, seated 

On this mat by my side, where now the maiden reposes, 

Told me this same sad tale; then arose and continued his journey!” 

Soft was the voice of the priest, and he spake with an accent of 
kindness; 

But on Evangeline’s heart fell his words as in winter the snow- 
flakes 

Fall into some lone nest from which the birds have departed. 

“War to the north he has gone,” continued the priest; “but in 
autumn, 

When the chase is done, will return again to the Mission.” 

Then Evangeline said, and her voice was meek and submissive, 

“Let me remain with thee, for my soul is sad and afflicted.” 

So seemed it wise and well unto all; and betimes on the morrow, 

Mounting his Mexican steed, with his Indian guides and com- 
panions, 

Homeward Basil returned, and Evangeline stayed at the Mission. 
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Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each other,— 

Days and weeks and months; and the fields of maize that were 
springing . 

Green from the ground when a stranger she came, now waving 
about her, 

Lifted their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing, and forming 

Cloisters for mendicant crows and granaries pillaged by squirrels. 

Then in the golden weather the maize was husked, and the maidens 

Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that betokened a lover, 

But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief in the cornfield. 

Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought not her lover. 

“Patience!” the priest would say; “‘have faith, and thy prayer 
will be answered! 

Look at this delicate plant that lifts its head from the meadow, 

See how its leaves are turned to the north, as true as the magnet; 

This is the compass-flower, that the finger of God has suspended 

Here in the houseless wild to direct the traveler’s journey 

Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert. 

Such in the soul of man is faith. The blossoms of passion, 

Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller of fragrance, 

But they beguile us, and lead us astray, and their odor is deadly’ 

Only this humble plant can guide us here, and hereafter 

Crown us with asphodel flowers, that are wet with the dews of 
nepenthe.”’ 


So came the autumn, and passed, and the winter — yet Gabriel 
came not; 
Blossomed the opening spring, and the notes of the robin and 
bluebird 

Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood, yet Gabriel came not. 
But on the breath of the summer winds a rumor was wafted 
Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odor of blossom. 
Far to the north and east, it said, in the Michigan forests, 
Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw River. 
And, with returning guides, that sought the lakes of St. Lawrence, 
Saying a sad farewell, Evangeline went from the Mission. 
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When over weary ways, by long and perilous marches, 
She had attained at length the depths of the Michigan forests, 
Found she the hunter’s lodge deserted and fallen to ruin! 


Thus did the long sad years glide on, and in seasons and places 
Divers and distant far was seen the wandering maiden; — 5 
Now in the Tents of Grace of the meek Moravian Missions, 

Now in the noisy camps and the battle-fields of the army, 

Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous cities. 

Like a phantom she came, and passed away unremembered. 

Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long journey; _10 

Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended. 

Each succeeding year stole something away from her beauty, 

Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom and the shadow. 

Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of gray o’er her 
forehead, 

Dawn of another life, that broke o’er her earthly horizon, 15 

As in the eastern sky the first faint streaks of the morning. 


V 


In that delightful land which is washed by the Delaware’s 

waters, : 

Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the apostle, 

Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the city he founded. 

There all the air is balm, and the peach is the emblem of beauty, 20 

And the streets still re-echo the names of the trees of the forest, 

As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose haunts they 
molested. 

There from the troubled sea had Evangeline landed, an exile, 

Finding among the children of Penn a home and a country. 

There old René Leblanc had died; and when he departed, 25 

Saw at his side only one of all his hundred descendants. 

Something at least there was in the friendly streets of the city, 

Something that spake to her heart, and made her no longer a 
stranger; 
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And her ear was pleased with the Thee and Thou of the Quakers, 

For it recalled the past, the old Acadian country, 

Where all men were equal, and all were brothers and sisters. 

So, when the fruitless search, the disappointed endeavor, 

Ended, to reeommence no more upon earth, uncomplaining, 

Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her thoughts and her 
footsteps. 

As from a mountain’s top the rainy mists of the morning 

Roll away, and afar we behold the landscape below us, 

Sun-illumined, with shining rivers and cities and hamlets, 

10 So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the world far below 
her, 

Dark no longer, but all illumined with love; and the pathway 

Which she had climbed so far, lying smooth and fair in the 
distance. 

Gabriel was not forgotten. Within her heart was his image, 

Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as last she beheld him, 

Only more beautiful made by his deathlhke silence and absence. 

Into her thoughts of him time entered not, for it was not. 

Over him years had no power; he was not changed, but trans- 
figured; 

He had become to her heart as one who is dead, and not 
absent; 

Patience and abnegation of self, and devotion to others, 

20 This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had taught her. 

So was her love diffused, but, like to some odorous spices, 

Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling the air with aroma. 

Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to follow, 

Meekly with reverent steps, the sacred feet of her Saviour. 

Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Mercy; frequenting 

Lonely and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes of the city, 

Where distress and want concealed themselves from the sunlight. 

Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished neglected. 

Night after night when the world was asleep, as the watchman 
repeated 

30 Loud, through the gusty streets, that all was well in the city, 
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High at some lonely window he saw the light of her taper. 

Day after day, in the gray of the dawn, as slow through the 
suburbs 

Plodded the German farmer, with flowers and fruits for the market, 

Met he that meek, pale face, returning home from its watchings. 


Then it came to pass that a pestilence fell on the city, 
Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by flocks of wild pigeons, 
Darkening the sun in their flight, with naught in their craws but 
an acorn. 

And, as the tides of the sea arise in the month of September, 

Flooding some silver stream, till it spreads to a lake in the meadow, 

So death flooded life, and, o’erflowing its natural margin, 

Spread to a brackish lake the silver stream of existence. 

Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty to charm, the oppressor; 

But all perished alike beneath the scourge of his anger; — 

Only, alas! the poor, who had neither friends nor attendants, 

Crept away to die in the almshouse, home of the homeless. 

Then in the suburbs it stood, in the midst of meadows and wood- 
lands; — 

Now the city surrounds it; but still, with its gateway and wicket 

Meek, in the midst of splendor, its humble walls seem to echo 

Softly the words of the Lord: — ‘The poor ye always have with 
you.” 

Thither, by night and by day, came the Sister of Mercy. The 
dying 

Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed, to behold there 

Gleams of celestial light encircle her forehead with splendor, 

Such as the artist paints o’er the brows of saints and apostles, 

Or such as hangs by night o’er a city seen at a distance. 

Unto their eyes it seemed the lamps of the city celestial, 

Into whose shining gates ere long their spirits would enter. 


Thus, on a Sabbath morn, through the streets, deserted and 


silent, 
Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of the almshouse. 
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Sweet on the summer air was the odor of flowers in the garden, 

And she paused on her way to gather the fairest among them, 

That the dying once more might rejoice in their fragrance and 
beauty. 

Then, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, cooled by the 
east-wind, 

5 Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the belfry of 

Christ Church, 

While, intermingled with these, across the meadows were wafted 

Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the Swedes in their church 
at Wicaco. 

Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on her spirit; 

Something within her said, “‘ At length thy trials are ended;” 

10 And, with light in her looks, she entered the chambers of sickness. 
Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful attendants, 
Moistening the feverish lip, and the aching brow, and in silence 
Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and concealing their faces, 
Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of snow by the roadside. 

15 Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline entered, 

Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, for her 
presence 
Fell on their hearts like a ray of the sun on the walls of a prison. 
And, as she looked around, she saw how Death, the consoler, 
Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it forever. 
20 Many familiar forms had disappeared in the night time; 
Vacant their places were, or filled already by strangers. 


Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of wonder, 
Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, while a shudder 
Ran through her frame, and, forgotten, the flowerets dropped from 
her fingers, 

25 And from her eyes and cheeks the light and bloom of the morning. 
Then there escaped from her lips a cry of such terrible anguish, 
That the dying heard it, and started up from their pillows. 

On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old man. 
Long, and thin, and gray were the locks that shaded his temples; 
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But, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 

Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier manhood! 

So are wont to be changed the faces of those who are dying. 

Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever, 

As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled its portals, 5 

That the Angel of Death might see the sign, and pass over. 

Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit exhausted 

Seemed to be sinking down through infinite depths in the dark- 
ness, 

Darkness of slumber and death, forever sinking and sinking. 

Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied reverberations, 

Heard he that cry of pain, and through the hush that succeeded 

Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and saintlike, 

“Gabriel! O my beloved!” and died away into silence. 

Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home of his child- 
hood; 

Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rivers among them, 15 

Village, and mountain, and woodlands; and, walking under their 
shadow, 

As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his vision. 

Tears came into his eyes; and as slowly he lifted his eyelids, 

Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt by his bedside. 

Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the accents unuttered 20 

Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what his tongue would 
have spoken. 

Vainly he strove to rise; and Evangeline, kneeling beside him, 

Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom. 

Sweet was the light of his eyes; but it suddenly sank into darkness, 

As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a casement. 25 
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All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience! 
And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom, 
Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, “Father, I thank 30 
thee!” 
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Still stands the forest primeval; but far away from its shadow, 
Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers are sleeping. 
Under the humble walls of the little Catholic churchyard, 

In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and unnoticed. 

5 Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest and 
forever, 

Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are busy, 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from their 
labors, 

Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed their jour- 
ney! 


10 Still stands the forest primeval; but under the shade of its 
branches 
Dwells another race, with other customs and language. 
Only along the shore of the mournful and misty Atlantic 
Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers from exile 
Wandered back to their native land to die in its bosom. 
15 In the fisherman’s cot the wheel and the loom are still busy; 
Maidens still wear their Norman caps and their kirtles of home- 
spun, 
And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline’s story, 
While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced, neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest. 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


Hate, Epwarp Everett (1822-1909), clergyman and author, was of a 
famous family. His father, a well-known journalist, was a nephew of 


Nathan Hale, a revolutionary spy; his 
mother was a sister of Edward Everett, 
the famous orator. From the age of 34 
until he was 78, he was pastor of the 
South Congregational Church of Boston. 
From 1900 until the time of his death 
he was chaplain of the United States 
Senate. 


I suppose that very few casual 
readers of the New York Herald of 
August 13th observed, in an ob- 
scure corner among the “ Deaths,” 
the announcement — 


“Nolan. Died, on board 
U.S. Corvette Levant, Lat. 2° 
11’ S., Long. 181° W., on the 
11th of May, Puirie Nowan.”’ EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


I happened to observe it, because I was stranded at the 
old Mission-House in Mackinaw, waiting for a Lake Superior 
steamer which did not choose to come, and I was devouring 
to the very stubble all the current literature I could get hold of, 
even down to the deaths and marriages in the Herald. My 
memory for names and people is good, and the reader will see, 
as he goes on, that I had reason enough to remember Philip 
Nolan. There are hundreds of readers who would have paused 
at that announcement, if the officer of the Levant who reported 
it had chosen to make it thus: — “Died, May 11th, THe Man 
wiTHouT a Country.” For it was as “The Man without a 
Country” that poor Philip Nolan had generally been known 
by the officers who had him in charge during some fifty years, 
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as, indeed, by all. men, who sailed under them. I dare say 
there is many a man who has taken wine with him once a 
fortnight, in a three years’ cruise, who never knew that his 
name was “Nolan,” or whether the poor wretch had any name 
at all. 

There can now be no possible harm in telling this poor 
creature’s story. Reason enough there has been till now, ever 
since Madison’s administration went out in 1817, for very strict 
secrecy, the secrecy of honor itself, among the gentlemen of the 
navy who have had Nolan in successive charge. And certainly 
it speaks well for the esprit de corps of the profession, and the 
personal honor of its members, that to the press this man’s 
story has been wholly unknown — and, I think, to the country 
at large also. I have reason to think, from some investigations 
I made in the Naval Archives when I was attached to the 
Bureau of Construction, that every official report relating to 
him was burned when Ross burned the public buildings at 
Washington. One of the Tuckers, or possibly one of the Wat- 
sons, had Nolan in charge at the end of the war; and when, on 
returning from his cruise, he reported at Washington to one of 
the Crowninshields — who was in the Navy Department when 
he came home —he found that the Department ignored the 
whole business. Whether they really knew nothing about it or 
whether it was a “Non mi recordo”’ determined on as a piece 
of policy, I do not know. But this I do know, that since 1817, 
and possibly before, no naval officer- has mentioned Nolan in 
his report of a cruise. 

But, as I say, there is no need for secrecy any longer. 
And now the poor creature is dead, it seems to me worth while 
to tell a little of his story, by way of showing young Americans 
of to-day what it is to be A Man wirnout a Country. 


Philip Nolan was as fine a young officer as there was in the 
“Legion of the West,” as the Western division of our army was 
then called. When Aaron Burr made his first dashing expedi- 
tion down to New Orleans in 1805, at Fort Massac, or some- 
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where above on the river, he met, as the Devil would have it, 
this gay, dashing, bright young fellow, at some dinner-party, 
I think.. Burr marked him, talked to him, walked with him, 
took him a day or two’s voyage in his flat-boat, and, in short, 
fascinated him. For the next year, barrack-life was very tame 
to poor Nolan. He occasionally availed himself of the per- 
mission the great man had given him to write to him. Long, 
high-worded, stilted letters the poor boy wrote and rewrote and 
copied. But never a line did he have in reply from the gay 
deceiver. The other boys in the garrison sneered at him, 
because he sacrificed in this unrequited affection for a politician 
the time which they devoted to Monongahela, hazard, and high- 
low-jack. Bourbon, euchre, and poker were still unknown. 
But one day Nolan had his revenge. This time Burr came 
down the river, not as an attorney seeking a place for his office, 
but as a disguised conqueror. He had defeated I know not 
how many district-attorneys; he had dined at I know not how 
many public dinners; he had been heralded in I know not how 
many Weekly Arguses, and it was rumored that he had an army 
behind him and an empire before him. It was a great day — 
his arrival —to poor Nolan. Burr had not been at the fort an 
hour before he sent for him. That evening he asked Nolan 
to take him out in his skiff, to show him a canebrake or a 
cottonwood tree, as he said — really to seduce him; and by the 
time the-sail was over, Nolan was enlisted body and soul. 
From that time, though he did not yet know it, he lived as 
A Man witrHovuTt A CounrTrRY. 

What Burr meant to do I know no more than you, dear 
reader. It is none of our business just now. Only, when the 
grand catastrophe came, and Jefferson and the House of Vir- 
ginia of that day undertook to break on the wheel all the 
possible Clarences of the then House of York, by the great 
treason-trial at Richmond, some of the lesser fry in that distant 
Mississippi Valley, which was farther from us than Puget’s 
Sound is to-day, introduced the like novelty on their provincial 
stage, and, to while away the monotony of the summer at Fort 
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Adams, got up, for spectacles, a string of court-martials on the 
officers there. One and another of the colonels and majors were 
tried, and, to fill out the list, little Nolan, against whom, 
Heaven knows, there was evidence enough — that he was sick 
of the service, had been willing to be false to it, and would 
have obeyed any order to march any-whither with any one who 
would follow him had the order been signed, ‘‘By command of 
His Exe. A. Burr.’ The courts dragged on. The big flies 
escaped — rightly for all I know. Nolan was proved guilty 
enough, as I say; yet you and I would never have heard of him, 
reader, but that, when the president of the court asked him at 
the close, whether he wished to say anything to show that he 
had always been faithful to the United States, he cried out, 
in a fit of frenzy — 

““TD—n the United States! I wish I may never hear of the 
United States again!”’ 

I suppose he did not know how the words shocked old 
Colonel Morgan, who was holding the court. Half the officers 
who sat in it had served through the Revolution, and their 
lives, not to say their necks, had been risked for the very idea 
which he so cavalierly cursed in his madness. He, on his part, 
had grown up in the West of those days, in the midst of ‘“Span- 
ish plot,’ ‘‘Orleans plot,’’ and all the rest. He had been edu- 
cated on a plantation where the finest company was a Spanish 
officer of a French merchant from Orleans. His education, 
such as it was, had been perfected in commercial expeditions 
to Vera Cruz, and I think he told me his father once hired an 
Englishman to be a private tutor for a winter on the planta- 
tion. He had spent half his youth with an older brother, 
hunting horses in Texas; and, in a word, to him “United 
States” was scarcely a reality. Yet he had been fed by 
“United States” for all the years since he had been in the 
army. He had sworn on his faith as a Christian to be true to 
“United States.” It was “United States” which gave him the 
uniform he wore, and the sword by his side. Nay, my poor 
Nolan, it was only because “United States’? had picked you 
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out first as one of her own confidential men of honor that 
“A. Burr” cared for you a straw more than for the flat-boat 
men who sailed his ark for him. I do not excuse Nolan; I 
only explain to the reader why he damned his country, and 
wished he might never hear her name again. 

He never did hear her name but once again. From that 
moment, September 23, 1807, till the day he died, May 11, 
1863, he never heard her name again. For that half century 
and more he was a man without a country. 

Old Morgan, as I said, was terribly shocked. If Nolan 
had compared George Washington to Benedict Arnold, or had 
cried, ‘“‘God save King George,’ Morgan would not have felt | 
worse. He called the court into his private room, and returned 
in fifteen minutes, with a face like a sheet, to say 

“Prisoner, hear the sentence of the Court! The Court 
decides, subject to the approval of the President, that you never 
hear the name of the United States again.” 

Nolan laughed. But nobody else laughed. Old Morgan 
was too solemn, and the whole room was hushed dead as night 
for a minute. Even Nolan lost his swagger in a moment. 
Then Morgan added — 

“Mr. Marshal, take the prisoner to Orleans in an armed 
boat, and deliver him to the naval commander there.” 

The Marshal gave his orders and the prisoner was taken 
out of court. 

“Mr. Marshal,’ continued old Morgan, ‘‘see that no one 
mentions the United States to the prisoner. Mr. Marshal, 
make my respects to Lieutenant Mitchell at Orleans, and 
request him to order that no one shall mention the United 
States to the prisoner while he is on board ship. You, will 
receive your written orders from the officer on duty here this 
evening. The court is adjourned without day.” 

I have always supposed that Colonel Morgan himself took 
the proceedings of the court to Washington City, and explained 
them to Mr. Jefferson. Certain it is that the President 
approved them — certain, that is, if I may believe the men 
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who say they have seen his signature. Before the Nautilus 
got round from New Orleans to the Northern Atlantic coast 
with the prisoner on board, the sentence had been approved, 
and he was a man without a country. 

The plan then adopted was substantially the same which 
was necessarily followed ever after. Perhaps it was suggested 
by the necessity of sending him by water from Fort Adams and 
Orleans. The Secretary of the Navy —it must have been the 
first Crowninshield, though he is a man I do not remember — 
was requested to put Nolan on board a government vessel 
bound on a long cruise, and to direct that he should be only 
so far confined there as to make it certain that he never saw 
or heard of the country. We had few long cruises then, and 
the navy was very much out of favor; and as almost all of 
this story is traditional, as I have explained, I do not know 
certainly what his first cruise was. But the commander to 
whom he was intrusted — perhaps it was Tingey or Shaw, 
though I think it was one of the younger men — we are all 
old enough now — regulated the etiquette and the precautions 
of the affair, and according to his scheme they were carried out, 
I suppose, till Nolan died. 

When I was second officer of the Intrepid, some thirty 
years after, I saw the original paper of instructions. I have 
been sorry ever since that I did not copy the whole of it. It 
ran, however, much in this way: 


“WASHINGTON (with a date, which 
must have been late in 1807). 


“Str — You will receive from Lieutenant Neale the person 
of Philip Nolan, late a Lieutenant in the United States Army. 

“This person on his trial by court-martial ‘expressed with 
an oath the wish that he might never hear of the United 
States again.’ 

“The court sentenced him to have his wish fulfilled. 

“For the present, the execution of the order is intrusted by 
the President to this Department. 
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“You will take the prisoner on board your ship, and keep 
him there with such precautions as shall prevent his escape. 

“You will provide him with such quarters, rations, and 
clothing as would be proper for an officer of his late rank, if 
he were a passenger on your vessel on the business of his 
Government. 

“The gentlemen on board will make any arrangements 
agreeable to themselves regarding his society. He is to be 
exposed to no indignity of any kind, nor is he ever unneces- 
sarily to be reminded that he is a prisoner. 

“But under no circumstances is he ever to hear of his 
country or to see any information regarding it; and you will 
specially caution all the officers under your command to take 
care, that, in the various indulgences which may be granted, 
this rule, in which his punishment is involved shall not be 
broken. 

“Tt is the intention of the Government that he shall never 
again see the country which he has disowned. Before the end 
of your cruise you will receive orders which will give effect 
to this intention. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“W. SouTHARD, 
For the Secretary of the Navy.” 


If I had only preserved the whole of this paper, there 
would be no break in the beginning of my sketch of this 
story. For Captain Shaw, if it were he, handed it to his 
successor in the charge, and he to his, and I suppose the com- 
mander of the Levant has it to-day as his authority for keeping 
this man in this mild custody. 

The rule adopted on board the ships on which I have met 
“the man without a country” was, I think, transmitted from 
the beginning. No mess liked to have him permanently, 
because his presence cut off all talk of home or of the prospect 
of return, of politics or letters, of peace or of war — cut off ~ 
more than half the talk men liked to have at sea. But it was 
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always thought too hard that he should never meet the rest of 
us, except to touch hats, and we finally sank into one system. 
He was not permitted to talk with the men, unless an officer 
was by. With officers he had unrestrained intercourse, as far 
as they and he chose. But he grew shy, though he had favor- 
ites: I was one. Then the captain always asked him to dinner 
on Monday. Every mess in succession took up the invitation 
in its turn. According to the size of the ship, you had him at 
your mess more or less often at dinner. His breakfast he ate 
in his own stateroom —he always had a stateroom — which 
was where a sentinel or somebody on the watch could see the 
door. And whatever else he ate or drank, he ate or drank 
alone. Sometimes, when the marines or sailors had any special 
jollification, they were permitted to invite ‘Plain Buttons,” as 
they called him. Then Nolan was sent with some officer, and 
the men were forbidden to speak of home while he was there. 
I believe the theory was that the sight of his punishment did 
them good. They called him ‘Plain Buttons,’ because while 
he always chose to wear a regulation army uniform, he was not 
permitted to wear the army button, for the reason that it bore 
either the initials or the insignia of the country he had 
disowned. 

I remember, soon after I joined the navy, I was on shore 
with some of the older officers from our ship and from the 
Brandywine, which we had met at Alexandria. We had leave 
to make a party and go up to Cairo and the Pyramids. As we 
jogged along (you went on donkeys then), some of the gentle- 
men (we boys call them “Dons,” but the phrase was long since 
changed) fell to talking about Nolan, and some .one told the 
system which was adopted from the first about his books and 
other reading. As he was almost never permitted to go on 
shore, even though the vessel lay in port for months, his time 
at the best hung heavy; and everybody was permitted to lend 
him books, if they were not published in America and made no 
allusion to it. These were common enough in the old days, 
when people in the other hemisphere talked of the United 
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States as little as we do of Paraguay. He had almost all the 
foreign papers that came into the ship, sooner or later; only 
somebody must go over them first and cut out any advertise- 
ment or stray paragraph that alluded to America. This was a 
little cruel sometimes, when the back of what was cut out might 
be as innocent as Hesiod. Right in the midst of one of Napo- 
leon’s battles, or one of Canning’s speeches, poor Nolan would 
find a great hole, because on the back of the page of that paper 
there had been an advertisement of :a packet for New York, 
or a scrap from the President’s message. I say this was the 
first time I ever heard of this plan, which afterwards I had 
enough and more than enough to do with. I remember it, 
because poor Phillips, who was of the party, as soon as the 
allusion to reading was made, told a story of something which 
happened at the Cape of Good Hope on Nolan’s first voyage; 
and it is the only thing I ever knew of that voyage. They 
had touched at the Cape, and had done the civil thing with the 
English Admiral and the fleet, and then, leaving for a long 
cruise up the Indian Ocean, Phillips had borrowed a lot of 
English books from an officer, which, in those days, as indeed 
in these, was quite a windfall. Among them, as the Devil 
would order, was the “Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ which they 
had all of them heard of, but which most of them had never 
seen. I think it could not have been published long. Well, 
nobody thought there could be any risk of anything national 
in that, though Phillips swore old Shaw had cut out the 
“Tempest”? from Shakespeare before he let Nolan have it, 
because he said ‘“‘the Bermudas ought to be ours, and, by Jove, 
should be one day.’’ So Nolan was permitted to join the circle 
one afternoon when a lot of them sat on deck smoking and 
reading aloud. People do not do such things so often now; 
but when I was young we got rid of a great deal of time so. 
Well, so it happened that in his turn Nolan took the book and 
read to the others; and he read very well, as I know. Nobody 
in the circle knew a line of the poem, only it was all magic 
and Border chivalry, and was ten thousand years ago. Poor 
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Nolan read steadily through the fifth canto, stopped a minute 
and drank something, and then began, without a thought of 
what was coming — 


“‘Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said,’’ — 


It seems impossible to us that anybody ever heard this for the 
first time; but all these fellows did then, and poor Nolan 
himself went on, still unconsciously or mechanically 


4 oe : ” 
“This is my own, my native land! 


Then they all saw something was to pay; but he expected 
to get through, I suppose, turned a little pale, but plunged on— 


“Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand? — 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well,’’ — 


By this time the men were all beside themselves, wishing 
there was any way to make him turn over two pages; but he 
had not quite presence of mind for that; he gagged a little, 
colored crimson, and staggered on — 


“For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 
Despite these titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self,’? — 


and here the poor fellow choked, could not go on, but started 
up, swung the book into the sea, vanished into his state- 
room, “And by Jove,” said Phillips, ‘‘we did not see him for 
two months again. And I had to make up some beggarly 
story to that English surgeon why I did not return his Walter 
Scott to him.” 

That story shows about the time when Nolan’s braggadocio 
must have broken down. At first, they said he took a very 
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high tone, considered his imprisonment a mere farce, affected 
to enjoy the voyage, and all that; but Phillips said that after 
he came out of his stateroom he never was the same man 
again. He never read loud again, unless it was the Bible or 
Shakespeare or something else he was sure of. But it was not 
that merely. He never entered in with the other young men 
exactly as a companion again. He was always shy afterwards, 
when I knew him — very seldom spoke, unless he was spoken 
to, except to a very few friends. He lighted up occasionally — 
I remember late in his life hearing him fairly eloquent on some- 
thing which had been suggested to him by one of Fléchier’s 
sermons — but generally he had the nervous, tired look of a 
heart-wounded man. 

When Captain Shaw was coming home —if, as I say, it 
was Shaw — rather to the surprise of everybody, they made one 
of the Windward Islands, and lay off and on for nearly a 
week. The boys said the officers were sick of salt-junk, and 
meant to have turtle-soup before they came home. But after 
several days the Warren came to the same rendezvous; they 
exchanged signals; she sent to Phillips and these homeward- 
bound men, letters and papers and told them she was outward- 
bound, perhaps to the Mediterranean, and took poor Nolan and 
his traps on the boat back to try his second cruise. He looked 
very blank when he was told to get ready to join her. He had 
known enough of the signs of the sky to know that till that 
moment he was going “home.” But this was a distinct evi- 
dence of something he had not thought of, perhaps — that 
there was no going home for him, even to a prison. And this 
was the first of some twenty such transfers, which brought him 
sooner or later into half our best vessels, but which kept him 
all his life at least some hundred miles from the country he had 
hoped he might never hear of again. 

It may have been on that second cruise — it was once when 
he was up the Mediterranean — that Mrs. Graff, the celebrated 
Southern beauty of those days, danced with him. They had 
been lying a long time in the Bay of Naples, and the officers 
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were very intimate in the English fleet, and there had been 
great festivities, and our men thought they must give a great 
ball on board ship. How they ever did it on board the Warren 
I am sure I do not know. Perhaps it was not the Warren, 
or perhaps ladies did not take up so much room as they do 
now. They wanted to use Nolan’s stateroom for something, 
and they hated to do it without asking him to the ball; so the 
captain said they might ask him, if they would be responsible 
that he did not talk with the wrong people, ‘““‘who would give 
him intelligence.”” So the dance went on, the finest party that 
had ever been known, I dare say; for I never heard of a man- 
of-war ball that was not. For ladies they had the family of 
the American consul, one or two travelers, who had adventured 
so far, and a nice bevy of English girls, and matrons, perhaps 
Lady Hamilton herself. 

Well, different officers relieved each other in standing and 
talking with Nolan in a friendly way, so as to be sure that 
nobody else spoke to him. The dancing went on with spirit, 
and after a while even the fellows who took this honorary 
guard of Nolan ceased to fear any contretemps. Only when some 
English lady — Lady Hamilton, as I said, perhaps — called for 
a set of ‘American dances,” an odd thing happened. Every- 
body then danced contra-dances. The black band, nothing 
loath, conferred as to what “American dances’ were, and 
started off with “Virginia Reel,’ which they followed with 
“Money Musk,” which, in its turn in those days, should have 
been followed by ‘The Old Thirteen.” But just as Dick, the 
leader, tapped for his fiddles to begin and bent forward, about 
to say, in true negro state, ‘“ ‘The Old Thirteen,’ gentlemen 
and ladies!’ as he had said ‘ ‘Virginny Reel,’ if you please!” 
and “ ‘Money-Musk,’ if you please!” the captain’s boy tapped 
him on the shoulder, whispered to him, and he did not 
announce the name of the dance; he merely bowed, began on the 
air, and they all fell to—the officers teaching the English 
girls the figure, but not telling them why it had no name. 

But that is not the story I started to tell. — As the dancing 
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went on, Nolan and our fellows all got at ease, as I said — so 
much so, that it seemed quite natural for him to bow to that 
splendid Mrs. Graff, and say — 

“T hope you have not forgotten me, Miss Rutledge. Shall 
I have the honor of dancing?” 

He did it so quickly, that Fellows, who was by him, could 
not hinder him. She laughed and said — 

“T am not Miss Rutledge any longer, Mr. Nolan; but I 
will dance all the same,’’ just nodded to Fellows, as if to say 
he must leave Mr. Nolan to her, and led him off to the place 
where the dance was forming. 

Nolan thought he had got his chance. He had known 
her at Philadelphia, and at other places had met her, and 
this was a godsend. You could not talk in contra-dances as 
you do in cotillions, or even in the pauses of waltzing; but there 
were chances for tongues and sounds, as well as for eyes and 
blushes. He began with her travels, and Europe, and Vesu- 
vius, and the French; and then, when they had worked down, 
and had that long talking-time at the bottom of the set, he 
said, boldly —a little pale, she said, as she told me the story, 
years after — 

“And what do you hear from home, Mrs. Graff?” 

And that splendid creature looked through him. Jove! how 
she must have looked through him! 

“Home! ! Mr. Nolan! !! I thought you were the man who 
never wanted to hear of home again!’’—and she walked 
directly up the deck to her husband, and left poor Nolan alone, 
as he always was. He did not dance again. 

I cannot give any history of him in order; nobody can now; 
and, indeed, I am not trying to. These are the traditions, 
which I sort out, as I believe them, from the myths which 
have been told about this man for forty years. The lies that 
have been told about him are legion. The fellows used to say 
he was the “Iron Mask’’; and poor George Pons went to his 
grave in the belief that this was the author of “Junius,’”’ who 
was being punished for his celebrated libel on Thomas Jefferson. 
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Pons was not very strong in the historical line. A happier 
story than either of these I have told is of the War. That 
came along soon after. I have heard this affair told in three 
or four ways — and, indeed, it may have happened more than 
once. But which ship it was on I cannot tell. However, in 
one, at least, of the great frigate-duels with the English, in 
which the navy was really baptized, it happened that a round- 
shot from the enemy entered one of our ports square, and took 
right down the officer of the gun himself, and almost every man 
of the gun’s crew. Now you may say what you choose about 
courage, but that is not a nice thing to see. But, as the men 
who were not killed picked themselves up, and as they and 
the surgeon’s people were carrying off the bodies, there appeared 
Nolan, in his shirt sleeves, with the rammer in his hand, and, 
just as if he had been an officer, told them off with authority — 
who should go to the cockpit with the wounded men, who 
should stay with him — perfectly cheery, and with that way 
which makes men feel sure all is right and is going to be night. 
And he finished loading his gun with his own hands, aimed it, 
and bade the men fire. And there he stayed, captain of that 
gun, keeping those fellows in spirits, till the enemy struck — 
sitting on the carriage while the gun was cooling, though he was 
exposed all the time— showing them easier ways to handle 
heavy shot — making the raw hands laugh at their own blun- 
ders — and when the gun cooled again, getting it loaded and 
fired twice as often as any other gun on the ship. The captain 
walked forward by way of encouraging the men, and Nolan 
touched his hat and said — 

“T am showing them how we do this in the artillery, sir.” 

And this is the part of the story where all the legends 
agree; and the Commodore said — 

“T see you do, and I thank you, sir; and I shall never forget 
this day, sir; and you never shall, sir.” 

And after the whole thing was over, and he had the Eng- 
lishman’s sword, in the midst of the state and ceremony of the 
quarter-deck, he said — 
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“Where is Mr. Nolan? Ask Mr. Nolan to come here.” 

And when Nolan came, the captain said — 

“Mr. Nolan, we are all very grateful to you to-day; you 
are one of us to-day; you will be named in the despatches.” 

And then the old man took off his own sword of ceremony, 
and gave it to Nolan, and made him put it on. The man told 
me this who saw it. Nolan cried like a baby, and well he 
might. He had not worn a sword since that infernal day at 
Fort Adams. But always afterwards, on occasions of ceremony, 
he wore that quaint old French sword of the Commodore’s. 

The captain did mention him in the despatches. It was 
always said he asked that he might be pardoned. He wrote a 
special letter to the Secretary of War. But nothing ever came 
of it. As I said, that was about the time when they began to 
ignore the whole transaction at Washington, and when Nolan’s 
imprisonment began to carry itself on because there was nobody 
to stop it without any new orders from home. 

I have heard it said that he was with Porter mE 465 he took 
possession of the Nukahiva Islands. Not this Porter, you 
know, but old Porter, his father, Essex Porter — that is, the 
old Essex Porter, not this Essex. As an artillery officer, who 
had seen service in the West, Nolan knew more about fortifi- 
cations, embrasures, ravelins, stockades, and all that, than any 
of them did; and he worked with a right good-will in fixing 
that battery all right. I have always thought it was a pity 
Porter did not leave him in command there with Gamble. 
That would have settled all the question about his punishment. 
We should have kept the islands, and at this moment we should 
have one station in the Pacific Ocean. Our French friends, 
too, when they wanted this little watering-place, would have 
found it was preoccupied. But Madison and the Virginians, 
of course, flung all that away. 

All that was near fifty years ago. If Nolan was thirty 
then, he must have been near eighty when he died. He looked 
sixty when he was forty. But he never seemed to me to 
change a hair afterwards. As I imagine his life, from what J 
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have seen and heard of it, he must have been in every sea, and’ 
yet almost never on land. He must have known, in a formal 
way, more officers in our service than any man living knows. 
He told me once, with a grave smile, that no man in the world 
lived so methodical a life as he. ‘‘ You know the boys say I am 
the Iron Mask, and you know how busy he was.” He said it 
did not do for any one to try to read all the time, more than 
to do anything else all the time; but that he read just five 
hours a day. ‘‘Then,”’ he said, “I keep up my notebooks, 
writing in them at such and such hours from what I have been 
reading; and I include in these my scrap-books.’”’ These were 
very curious indeed. He had six or eight of different subjects. 
There was one of History, one of Natural Science, one which he 
called ‘Odds and Ends.” But they were not merely books of 
extracts from newspapers. They had bits of plants and ribbons, 
shells tied on, and carved scraps of bone and wood which he 
had taught the men to cut for him, and they were beautifully 
illustrated. He drew admirably. He had some of the funniest 
drawings there, and some of the most pathetic, that I have ever 
seen in my life. I wonder who will have Nolan’s scrap-books. 

Well, he said his reading and his notes were his profession, 
and that they took five hours and two hours respectively of 
each day. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘‘every man should have a diver- 
sion as well as a profession. My Natural History is my 
diversion.” That took two hours a day more. The men used 
to bring him birds and fish, but on a long cruise he had to 
satisfy himself with centipedes and cockroaches and such small 
game. He was the only naturalist I ever met who knew any- 
thing about the habits of the house-fly and the mosquito. All 
those people can tell you whether they are Lepidoptera or 
Steptopotera; but as for telling how you can get rid of them, or 
how they get away from you when you strike them — why 
Linnaeeus knew as little of that as John Foy the idiot did. 
‘These nine hours made Nolan’s regular daily ‘ occupation.” 
‘The rest of the time he talked or walked. Till he grew very 
old, he went aloft a great deal. He always kept up his exer- 
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cise; and I never heard that he was ill. If any other man was 
ill, he was the kindest nurse in the world; and he knew more 
than half the surgeons do. Then if anybody was sick or died, 
or if the captain wanted him to, on any other occasion, he was 
always ready to read prayers. I have said that he read 
beautifully. 

My own acquaintance with Philip Nolan began six or eight 
years after the War, on my first voyage after I was appointed 
a midshipman. It was in the first days after our Slave-Trade 
treaty, while the Reigning House, which was still the House of 
Virginia, had still a sort of sentimentalism about the suppres- 
sion of the horrors of the Middle Passage, and something vas 
sometimes done that way. We were in the South Atlantic on 
that business. From the time I joined, I believe I thought 
Nolan was a sort of lay chaplain — a chaplain with a blue coat. 
I never asked about him. Everything in the ship was strange 
to me. I knew it was green to ask questions, and I suppose I 
thought there was a “Plain-buttons” on every ship. We had 
him to dine in our méss once a week, and the caution was given 
that on that day nothing was to be said about home. But 
if they had told us not to say anything about the planet Mars 
or the Book of Deuteronomy, I should not have asked why; 
there were a great many things which seemed to me to have as 
little reason. I first came to understand anything about ‘“‘the 
man without a country”? one day when we overhauled a dirty 
little schooner which had slaves on board. An officer was sent 
to take charge of her, and, after a few minutes, he sent back 
his boat to ask that some one might be sent him who could 
speak Portuguese. We were all looking over the rail when the - 
message came, and we all wished we could interpret, when the 
captain asked who spoke Portuguese. But none of the officers 
did; and just as the captain was sending forward to ask if 
any of the people could, Nolan stepped out and said he should 
be glad to interpret, if the captain wished, as he understood 
the language. The captain thanked him, fitted out another 
boat with him, and in this boat it was my luck to go. 
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When we got there, it was such a scene as you seldom see, 
and never want to. Nastiness beyond account, and chaos 
run loose in the midst of the nastiness. There were not a great 
many of the negroes; but by way of making what there were 
understand that they were free, Vaughan had had their hand- 
cuffs and ankle-cuffs knocked off, and, for convenience sake, 
was putting them upon the rascals of the schooner’s crew. 
The negroes were, most of them, out of the hold, and swarming 
all round the dirty deck, with a central throng surrounding 
Vaughan and addressing him in every dialect and patois of a 
dialect, from the Zulu click up to the Parisian of Beledel- 
jereed. 

As we came on deck, Vaughan looked down from a hogs- 
head, on which he had mounted in desperation, and said: — 

“For God’s love, is there anybody who can make these 
wretches understand something? The men gave them rum, 
and that did not quiet them. I knocked that big fellow down 
twice, and that did not soothe him. And then I talked Choe- 
taw to all of them together; and I’ll be hanged if they under- 
stand that as well as they understand the English.” 

Nolan said he could speak Portuguese, and one or two 
fine-looking Kroomen were dragged out, who, as it had been 
found already, had worked for the Portuguese on the coast 
at Fernando Po. 

“Tell them they are free,” said Vaughan; “and tell them 
that these rascals are to be hanged as soon as we can get rope 
enough.” 

Nolan “put that into Spanish’? — that is, he explained it in 
such Portuguese as the Kroomen could understand, and they in 
turn to such of the negroes as could understand them. Tken 
there was such a yell of delight, clinching of fists, leaping and 
dancing, kissing of Nolan’s feet, and a general rush made to the 
hogshead by way of spontaneous worship of Vaughan, as the 
deus ex machina of the oceasion. 

“Tell them,” said Vaughan, well pleased, “that I will take 
them all to Cape Palmas.” 
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This did not answer so well. Cape Palmas was practically 
as far from the homes of most of them as New Orleans or Rio 
Janeiro was; that is, they would be eternally separated from 
home there. And their interpreters, as we could understand, 
instantly said: ‘Ah, non Palmas,’ and began to propose 
infinite other expedients in most voluble langusge. Vaughan 
was rather disappointed at this result of his liberality, and asked 
Nolan eagerly what they said. The drops stood on poor Nolan’s 
white forehead, as he hushed the men down, and said: 

“He says, ‘Not Palmas.’ He says, ‘Take us home, take us 
to our own country, take us to our own house, take us to our 
pickaninnies and our own women.’ He says he has an old 
father and mother who will die if they do not see him. And 
this one says he left his people all sick, and paddled down to 
Fernando to beg the white doctor to come and help them, and 
that these devils caught him in the bay just in sight of home, 
and that he had never seen anybody from home since then. 
And this one says,” choked out Nolan, “that he has not heard 
a word from his home in six months, while he has been locked 
up in an infernal barracoon.” 

Vaughan always said he grew gray himself while Nolan 
struggled through this interpretation. I, who did not under- 
stand anything of the passion involved in it, saw that the very 
elements were melting with fervent heat, and that something 
was to pay somewhere. Even the negroes themselves stopped 
howling, as they saw Nolan’s agony, and Vaughan’s almost 
equal agony of sympathy. As quick as he could get words, 
he said: 

“Tell them yes, yes, yes; tell them they shall go to the 
Mountains of the Moon, if they will. If I sail the schooner 
through the Great White Desert, they shall go home!”’ 

And after some fashion Nolan said so. And then they all 
fell to kissing him again, and wanted to rub his nose with 
theirs. 

But he could not stand it long; and getting Vaughan to 
say he might go back, he beckoned me down into our boat. 
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As we lay back in the stern-sheets and the men gave way, 
he said to me: “ Youngster, let that show you what it is to be 
without a family, without a home, and without a country. 
And if you are ever tempted to say a word or to do a thing 
that shall put a bar between you and your family, your home, 
and your country, pray God in his mercy to take you that 
instant home to his own heaven. Stick by your family, boy; 
forget you have a self, while you do everything for them. 
Think of your home, boy; write and send, and talk about it. 
Let it be nearer and nearer to your thought, the farther you 
have to travel from it; and rush back to it, when you are free, 
as that poor black slave is doing now. And for your country 
boy,” and the words rattled in his throat, “and for that flag,” 
and he pointed to the ship, ‘““never dream a.dream but of sery- 
ing her as she bids you, though the service carry you through 
a thousand hells. No matter what happens to you, no matter 
who flatters you or who abuses you, never look at another flag, 
never let a night pass but you pray God to bless that flag. 
Remember, boy, that behind all these men you have to do with, 
behind officers, and government, and people even, there is 
the Country Herself, your Country, and that you belong to 
Her as you belong to your own mother. Stand by Her, boy, 
as you would stand by your mother, if those devils there had 
got hold of her to-day!”’ 

I was frightened to death by his calm, hard passion; but 
I blundered out, that I would, by all that was holy, and that I 
had never thought of doing anything else. He hardly seemed 
to hear me; but he did, almost in a whisper, say: “O, if any- 
body had said so to me when 1 was of your age!” 

I think it was this half-confidence of his, which I never 
abused, for I never told this story till now, which afterward 
made us great friends. He was very kind to me. Often he sat 
up, or even got up, at night, to walk the deck with me, when 
it was my watch. He explained to me a great deal of my 
mathematics, and I owe to him my taste for mathematics. He 
lent me books, and helped me about my reading. He never 
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alluded so directly to his story again; but from one and another 
officer I have learned, in thirty years, what I am telling. When 
we parted from him in St. Thomas harbor, at the end of our 
cruise, | was more sorry than I can tell. I was very glad to 
meet him again in 1830; and later in life, when I thought I had 
some influence in Washington, I moved heaven and earth to 
have him discharged. But it was like getting a ghost out of 
prison. They pretended there was no such man, and never 
was such a man. They will say so at the Department now! 
Perhaps they do not know. It will not be the first thing in the 
service of which the Department appears to know nothing! 

There is a story that Nolan met Burr once on one of our 
vessels, when a party of Americans came on board in the 
Mediterranean. But this I believe to be a lie; or, rather it is a 
myth, ben trovato, involving a tremendous blowing-up with 
which he sunk Burr — asking him how he liked to be ‘ without 
a country.” But it is clear from Burr’s life that nothing of the 
sort could have happened; and I mention this only as an illus- 
tration of the stories which get a-going where there is the least 
mystery at bottom. 

So poor Philip Nolan had his wish fulfilled. I know but 
one fate more dreadful; it is the fate reserved for those men 
who shall have one day to exile themselves from their country 
because they have attempted her ruin, and shall have at the 
same time to see the prosperity and honor to which she rises 
when she has rid herself of them and their iniquities. The 
wish of poor Nolan, as we all learned to call him, not because 
his punishment was too great, but because his repentance was so 
clear, was precisely the wish of every Bragg and Beauregard 
who broke a soldier’s oath two years ago, and of every Maury 
and Barron who broke a sailor’s. I do not know how often 
they have repented. I do know that they have done all that 
in them lay that they might have no country — that all the 
honors, associations, memories, and hopes which belong to 
“eountry” might be broken up into little shreds and distributed 
to the winds. I know, too, that their punishment, as they 
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vegetate through what is left of life to them in wretched 
Boulognes and Leicester Squares, where they are destined to 
upbraid each other till they die, will have all the agony of 
Nolan’s, with the added pang that every one who sees them 
will see them to despise and to execrate them. They will have 
their wish, like him. 

For him, poor fellow, he repented of his folly, and then, 
like a man, submitted to the fate he had asked for. He never 
intentionally added to the difficulty or delicacy of the charge 
of those who had him in hold. Accidents would happen; but 
they never happened from his fault. Lieutenant Truxton told 
me, that when Texas was annexed, there was a careful discussion 
among the officers, whether they should get hold of Nolan’s 
handsome set of maps, and cut Texas out of it—from the 
map of the world and the map of Mexico. The United States 
had been cut out when the atlas was bought for him. But 
it was voted, rightly enough, that to do this would be virtually 
to reveal to him what had happened, or, as Harry Cole said, 
to make him think Old Burr had succeeded. So it was from no 
fault of Nolan’s that a great botch happened at my own table, 
when, for a short time, I was in command of the George 
Washington corvette, on the South American Station. We 
were lying in the La Plata, and some of the officers, who had 
been on shore, and had just joined again, were entertaining us 
with accounts of their misadventures in riding the half-wild 
’ horses of Buenos Ayres. Nolan was at table, and was in an 
unusually bright and talkative mood. Some story of a tumble 
reminded him of an adventure of his own, when he was catching 
wild horses in Texas with his adventurous cousin at a time 
when he must have been quite a boy. He told the story with a 
good deal of spirit—so much so, that the silence which often 
follows a good story hung over the table for an instant, to be 
broken by Nolan himself. For he asked, perfectly uncon- 
sciously : 

“Pray, what has become of Texas? After the Mexicans 
got their independence, I thought that province of Texas would 
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come forward very fast. It is really one of the finest regions 
on earth; it is the Italy of this continent. But I have not 
seen or heard a word of Texas for near twenty years.”’ 
There were two Texan officers at the table. The reason he 
had never heard of Texas was that Texas and her affairs had 
been painfully cut out of his newspapers since Austin began his 
settlements; so that, while he read of Honduras and Tamauli- 
pas, and, till quite lately, of California — this virgin province 
in which his brother had travelled so far, and, I believe, had 
died, had ceased to be to him. Waters and Williams, the two 
Texas men, looked grimly at each other, and tried not to laugh. 
Edward Morris had his attention attracted by the third link 
in the chain of the captain’s chandelier. Waters was seized 
with a convulsion of sneezing. Nolan himself saw that some- 
thing was to pay, he did not know what. And J, as master of 
the feast, had to say: 

“Texas is out of the map, Mr. Nolan. Have you seen 
Captain Back’s curious account of Sir Thomas Roe’s Welcome?” 

After that cruise I never saw Nolan again. I wrote to 
him at least twice a year, for in that voyage we became even 
confidentially intimate; but he never wrote to me. The other 
men tell me that in those fifteen hears he aged very fast, as well 
he might indeed, but that he was still the same gentle, uncom- 
plaining, silent sufferer that he ever was, bearing as best he 
could his self-appointed punishment — rather less social, per- 
haps, with new men whom he did not know, but more anxious, 
apparently, than ever to serve and befriend and teach the boys, 
some of whom fairly seemed to worship him. And now it seems 
the dear old fellow is dead. He has found a home at last, and 
a country. 

Since writing this, and while considering whether or no I 
would. print it, as a warning to the young Nolans and Vallan- 
dighams and Tatnalls of to-day of what it is to throw away a 
country, I have received from Danforth, who is on board the 
Levant, a letter which gives an account of Nolan’s last hours. 
It removes all my doubts about telling this story. 
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To understand the first words of the letter, the non- 
professional reader should remember that after 1817, the 
position of every officer who had Nolan in charge was one of 
the greatest delicacy. The government had failed to renew 
the order of 1807 regarding him. What was a man to do? 
Should he let him go? What, then, if he were called to account 
by the Department for violating the order of 1807? Should he 
keep him? What, then, if Nolan should be liberated some day, 
and should bring an action for false imprisonment or kidnapping 
against every man who had had him in charge? I urged and 
pressed this upon Southard, and I have reason to think that 
other officers did the same thing. But the Secretary always 
said, as they so often do at Washington, that there were no 
special orders to give, and that we must act on our own judg- 
ment. That means, “If you succeed, you will be sustained; 
if you fail, you will be disavowed.” Well, as Danforth says, 
all that is over now, though I do not know but I expose myself 
to a criminal prosecution on the evidence of the very revelation 
IT am making. 

Here is the letter: 


“LEVANT, 2° 2’ S. ar 131° W. 


“Dear Frep: —I try to find heart and life to tell you that 
it is all over with dear old Nolan. I have been with him on 
this voyage more than I ever was, and I can understand wholly 
now the way in which you used to speak of the dear old fellow. 
I could see that he was not strong, but I had no idea the end 
was so near. The doctor has been watching him very carefully, 
and yesterday morning came to me and told me that Nolan was 
not so well, and had not left his stateroom —a thing I never 
remember before. He had let the doctor come and see him 
as he lay there — the first time the doctor had been in the 
stateroom — and he said he should like to see me. O dear! 
do you remember the mysteries we boys used to invent about 
his room, in the old Intrepid days? Well, I went in, and there, 
to be sure, the poor fellow lay in his berth, smiling pleasantly 
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as he gave me his hand, but looking very frail. I could not 
help a glance round, which showed me what a little shrine he 
had made of the box he was lying in. The stars and stripes 
were triced up above and around a picture of Washington, 
and he had painted a majestic eagle, with lightnings blazing 
from his beak and his foot just clasping the whole globe, which 
his wings overshadowed. The dear old boy saw my glance, 
and said, with a sad smile, ‘Here, you see, [ have a country!’ 
And then he pointed to the foot of his bed, where I had not 
seen before a great map of the United States, as he had drawn 
it from memory, and which he had there to look upon as he lay. 
Quaint, queer old names were on it, in large letters: ‘Indiana 
Territory,’ ‘Mississippi Territory,’ and ‘Louisiana Territory,’ as 
I suppose our fathers learned such things; but the old fellow 
aad patched in Texas, too; he had carried his western boundary 
all the way to the Pacific, but on that shore he had defined 
nothing. 

*““*() Danforth,’ he said, ‘I know I am dying. I cannot get 
home. Surely you will tell me something now? — Stop! stop! 
Do not speak till I say what I am sure you know, that there 
is not in this ship, that there is not in America, — God bless 
her! —a more loyal man than I. There cannot be a man who 
loves the old flag as I do, or prays for it as I do, or hopes for 
it as I do. There are thirty-four stars in it now, Danforth. 
I thank God for that, though I do not know what their names 
are. There has never been one taken away: I thank God for 
that. I know by that that there has never been any successful 
Burr. O Danforth, Danforth,” he sighed out ‘how like a 
wretched night’s dream a boy’s idea of personal fame or of 
separate sovereignty seems, when one looks back on it after 
such a life as mine! But tell me—tell me something — tell 
me everything, Danforth, before I die!’ 

“Ingham, I swear to you that I felt like a monster that I 
had not told him everything before. Danger or no danger, 
delicacy or no delicacy, who was I, that I should have been 
acting the tyrant all this time over this dear, sainted old man, 
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who had years ago expiated, in his whole manhood’s life, the 
madness of a boy’s treason? ‘Mr. Nolan,’ said I, ‘I will tell 
you everything you ask about. Only, where shall I begin?’ 

“OQ the blessed smile that crept over his white face! and he 
pressed my hand and said, ‘God bless you!’ ‘Tell me their 
names,’ he said, and he pointed to the stars on the flag. ‘The 
last I know is Ohio. My father lived in Kentucky. But I 
have guessed Michigan and Indiana and Mississippi — that 
was where Fort Adams is — they make twenty. But where are 
your other fourteen? You have not cut up any of the old ones, 
I hope?’ 

“Well, that was not a bad text, and I told him the names in 
as good order as I could, and he bade me take down his beauti- 
ful map and draw them in as I best could with my pencil. He 
was wild with delight about Texas, told me how his cousin died 
there; he had marked a gold cross near where he supposed his 
grave was; and he had guessed Texas. Then he was delighted 
as he saw California and Oregon;— that, he said, he had sus- 
pected partly, because he had never been permitted to land on 
that shore, though the ships were there so much. ‘And the 
men,’ said he, laughing, ‘brought off a good deal besides furs.’ 
Then he went back — heavens, how far!—to ask about the 
Chesapeake, and what was done to Barron for surrendering her 
to the Leopard, and whether Burr ever tried again — and he 
ground his teeth with the only passion he showed. But in a 
moment that was over, and he said, ‘God forgive me, for I am 
sure I forgive him.’ Then he asked about the old war — told 
me the true story of his serving the gun the day we took the 
Java — asked about dear old David Porter, as he called him. 
Then he settled down more quietly, and very happily, to hear 
me tell in an hour the history of fifty years. 

“How I wished it had been somebody who knew something! 
But I did as well as I could. I told him of the English war. 
I told him about Fulton and the steamboat beginning. I told 
him about old Scott, and Jackson; told him all I could think 
of about the Mississippi, and New Orleans, and Texas, and his 
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own old Kentucky. And do you think, he asked who was in 
command of the ‘Legion of the West.’ I told him it was a very 
gallant officer named Grant, and that, by our last news, he was 
about to establish his headquarters at Vicksburg. Then, 
“Where was Vicksburg?’ I worked that out on the map; it was 
about a hundred miles, more or less, above his old Fort Adams; 
and I thought Fort Adams must be a ruin now. ‘It must be 
at old Vicks’ plantation, at Walnut Hills,’ said he: ‘well, that 
is a change!’ 

“T tell you, Ingham, it was a hard thing to condense the 
history of half a century into that talk with a sick man. And I 
do not now know what I told him — of emigration, and the means 
of it—of steamboats, and railroads, and _ telegraphs — of 
inventions, and books, and literature — of the colleges, and West 
Point, and the Naval School — but with the queerest interrup- 
tions that ever you heard. You see it was Robinson Crusoe 
asking all the accumulated questions of fifty-six years! 

“T remember he asked, all of a suddcn, who was President 
now; and when I told him, he asked if Old Abe was General 
Benjamin Lincoln’s son. He said he met old General Lincoln, 
when he was quite a boy himself, at some Indian treaty. I 
said no, that Old Abe was a Kentuckian like himself, but I 
could not tell him of what family; he had worked up from the 
ranks. ‘Good for him!’ eried Nolan; ‘I am glad of that. As 
I have brooded and wondered, I have thought our danger was 
in keeping up those regular successions in the first families.’ 
Then I got talking about my visit to Washington. I told him 
of meeting the Oregon Congressman, Harding; I told him about 
the Smithsonian, and the Exploring Expedition; I told him 
about the Capitol and the statues for the pediment, and Craw- 
ford’s Liberty, and Greenough’s Washington: Ingham, I told 
him everything I could think of that would show the grandeur 
of his country and its prosperity; but I could not make up my 
mouth to tell him a word about this infernal Rebellion! 

“And he drank it in, and enjoyed it as I cannot tell you. 
He grew more and more silent, yet I never thought he was tired 
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or faint. I gave him a glass of water, but he just wet his lips, 
and told me not to go away. Then he asked me to bring the 
Presbyterian ‘Book of Public Prayer,’ which lay there, and said, 
with a smile that it would open at the right place —and so it 
did. There was his double red mark down the page; and I 
knelt down and read, and he repeated with me, ‘For ourselves 
and our country, O gracious God, we thank Thee, that, not- 
withstanding our manifold transgressions of Thy holy laws, 
Thou hast continued to us Thy marvellous kindness’ — and so 
to the end of that thanksgiving. Then he turned to the end 
of the same book, and I read the words more familiar to me: 
‘Most heartily we beseech Thee, with Thy favor to behold and 
bless Thy servant, the President of the United States, and all 
others in authority’ —and the rest of the Episcopal collect. 
‘Danforth,’ said he, ‘I have repeated those prayers night and 
morning, it is now fifty-five years.’ And then he said he would 
go to sleep. He bent me down over him and kissed me; and 
he said, ‘Look in my Bible, Danforth, when I am gone.’ 
And I went away. 

“But I had no thought it was the end. I thought he was 
tired and would sleep. I knew he was happy and I wanted 
him to be alone. 

“But in an hour, when the doctor went in gently, he found 
Nolan had breathed his life away with a smile. He had some- 
thing pressed close to his lips. It was his father’s badge of the 
Order of the Cincinnati. 

“We looked in his Bible, and there was a slip of paper at 
the place where he had marked the text: 

““They desire a country, even a heavenly: wherefore God 
is not ashamed to be called their God: for he hath prepared 
for them a city.’ 

“On this slip of paper he had written: 

““Bury me in the sea; it has been my home, and I love it. 
But will not some one set up a stone for my memory at Fort 
Adams or at Orleans, that my disgrace may not be more than 
I ought to bear? Say on it: 
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In Memory of 
PHILIP NOLAN, 


Lieutenant 
in the Army of the 
United States 


““* He loved his country as no other man has loved 
her, but no man deserved less at her hands.’ ”’ 
— Edward Everett Hale. 


OUR DEMOCRATIC AIMS 


We wish for no victories but those of peace, for no territory 
except our own, for no sovereignty except the sovereignty over 
ourselves. We deem the independence and equal rights of the 
smallest and weakest member of the family of nations entitled 
to as much respect as those of the greatest empire, and we deem 
the observance of that respect the chief guarantee of the weak 
against the oppression of the strong. We neither claim nor desire 
any rights, or privileges, or powers that we do not freely concede 
to every American republic. We wish to increase our prosperity, 
to expand our trade, to grow in wealth, in wisdom and in spirit; 
but our conception of the true way to accomplish this is not to 
pull down others and profit by their ruin, but to help all friends 
to a common prosperity and a common growth, that we may all 
become greater and stronger together. 

From an address before the Pan-American Congress, at 
pe Rio de Janeiro, on July 31, 1906, by Elihu Root, U. S. 
Secretary of State. 
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OUR COUNTRY 


After all, 
One country, brethren! We must rise or fall 
With the Supreme Republic. We must be 
The makers of her immortality — 

Her freedom, fame, 

Her glory or her shame: 
Liegemen to God and fathers of the free! 


After all — 
Hark! from the heights the clear, strong, clarion call 
And the command imperious: “Stand forth, 
Sons of the South and brothers of the North! 
Stand forth and be 
As one on soil and sea — 
Your country’s honor more than empire’s worth!” 


After all, 

"Tis Freedom wears the loveliest coronal; 

Her brow is to the morning; in the sod 

She breathes the breath of patriots; every clod 
Answers her call 
And rises like a wall 


Against the foes of liberty and God! 


— Frank L. Stanton. 


liegemen: subjects to a lord. — clarion: a trumpet, or the sound of’ 
a trumpet. — imperious: with authority. — coronal: crown. 
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as eves FS, eh! 


AN APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY 


My Fellow-Countrymen: 


The entrance of our beloved country into the grim and 
terrible war for democracy and human rights which has 
shaken the world creates so many problems of national 
life and action which call for immediate consideration and 
settlement that I hope you will permit me to address to 
you a few words of earnest counsel and appeal with regard 
to them. 

We are rapidly putting our navy upon an effective war 
footing and are about to create and equip a great army, 
but these are the simplest parts of the great task to which 
we have addressed ourselves. There is not a single selfish 
element, so far as I can see, in the cause we are fighting 


for. 
We are fighting for what we believe and wish to be 


the rights of mankind and for the future peace and secur- 
ity of the world. To do this great thing worthily and 
successfully we must devote ourselves to the service with- 
out regard to profit or material advantage and with an 
energy and intelligence that will rise to the level of the 
enterprise itself. We must realize to the full how great 
the task is and how many things, how many kinds 
and elements of capacity and service and self-sacrifice it 
involves. 

These, then, are the things we must do, and do well, 
besides fighting — the things without which mere fighting 


would be fruitless: 
Sonik 


‘ Food 


We must supply abundant food for ourselves and for 
our armies and our seamen, not only, but also for a large 
part of the nations with whom we have now made com- 
mon cause, in whose support and by whose sides we shall 
be fighting. 


Ships and Shipping 


We must supply ships by the hundreds out of our ship- 
yards to carry to the other side of the sea, submarines or 
no submarines, what will every day be needed there, and 
abundant materials out of our fields and our mines and 
our factories with which rot only to clothe and equip our 
own forces on land and sea, but also to clothe and support 
our people, for whom the gallant fellows under arms can 
no longer work; to help clothe and equip the armies with 
which we are codperating in Europe, and to keep the 
looms and manufactories there in raw material; coal to 
keep the fires going in ships at sea and in the furnaces of 
hundreds of factories across the sea; steel out of which to 
make arms and ammunition both here and there; rails 
for wornout railways back of the fighting fronts; locomo- 
tives and rolling-stock to take the place of those every 
day going to pieces; mules, horses, cattle for labor and 
for military service; everything with which the people of 
England and France and Italy and Russia have usually 
supplied themselves, but cannot now afford the men, the 
materials, or the machinery to make. 
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Industrial Production 


It is evident to every thinking man that our industries, 
on the farms, in the shipyards, in the mines, in the fac- 
tories, must be made more prolific and more efficient than 
ever, and they that must be more economically managed 
and better adapted to the particular requirements of our 


task than they have been; and what I want to say is that 


the men and the women who devote their thought and their 
energy to these things will be serving the country and con- 
ducting the fight for peace and freedom just as truly and 
just as effectively as the men on the battle-field or in the 
trenches. The industrial forces of the country, men and 
women alike, will be a great national, a great international 
service army —a notable and honored host engaged is 
the service of the nation and the world, the efficient friends 
and saviors of free men everywhere. Thousands, nay, 
hundreds of thousands, of men otherwise liable to military 
service will of right and of necessity be excused from that 
service and assigned to the fundamental sustaining work 
of the fields and factories and mines, and they will be as 
much part of the great patriotic forces of the nation as the 
men under fire. 
To the Farmers 


I take the liberty, therefore, of addressing this word to 
the farmers of the country and to all who work on the 
farms: The supreme need of our nation and of the nations 
with which we are coéperating is an abundance of supplies, 
and especially of foodstuffs. The importance of an ade- 
quate food-supply, especially for the present year, is super- 
lative. Without abundant food, alike for the armies and 
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the peoples now at war, the whole great enterprise upon 
which we have embarked will break down and fail. The 
world’s food reserves are low. Not only during the present 
emergency, but for some time after peace shall have come, 
both our own people and a large proportion of the people 
of Europe must rely upon the harvests in America. 

Upon the farmers of this country, therefore, in large 
measure rests the fate of the war and the fate of the nations. 
May the nation not count upon them to omit no step that 
will increase the production of their land or that will bring 
about the most effectual codperation in the sale and dis- 
tribution of their products? The time is short. It is of 
the most imperative importance that everything possible 
be done, and done immediately, to make sure of large har- 
vests. I call upon young men and old alike and upon the 
able-bodied boys of the land to accept and act upon this 
duty —to turn in hosts to the farms and make certain 
that no pains and no labor is lacking in this great matter. 

I particularly appeal to the farmers of the South to 
plant abundant foodstuffs, as well as cotton. They can 
show their patriotism in no better or more convincing way 
than by resisting the great temptation of the present price 
of cotton and helping, helping upon a great scale, to feed 
the nation and the peoples everywhere who are fighting 
for their liberties and for our own. The variety of their 
crops will be the visible measure of their comprehension 
of their national duty. 

The Government of the United States and the Govern- 
ments of the several States stand ready to codperate. 
They will do everything possible to assist farmers in secur- 
ing an adequate supply of seed, an adequate force of labor- 
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ers when they are most needed, at harvest-time, and the 
means of expediting shipments of fertilizers and farm 
machinery, as well as of the crops themselves when har- 
vested. The course of trade shall be as unhampered as it 
is possible to make it, and there shall be no unwarranted 
manipulation of the nation’s food-supply by those who 
handle it on its way to the consumer. This is our oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the efficiency of a great democracy. 
and we shall not fall short of it! 


To the Middlemen 


This let me say to the middlemen of every sort, whether 
they are handling our foodstuffs or the raw materials of 
manufacture or the products of our mills and factories: 
The eyes of the country will be especially upon you. This 
is your opportunity for signal service, efficient and dis- 
interested. The country expects you, as it expects all 
others, to forego unusual profits, to organize and expedite 
shipments of supplies of every kind, but especially of food, 
with an eye to the service you are rendering and in the 
spirit of those who enlist in the ranks, for their people, 
not for themselves. I shall confidently expect you to 
deserve and win the confidence of people of every sort and 
station. 


To Railroad Operators 


To the men who run the railways of the country, whether 
they be managers or operative employes, let me say that 
the railways are the arteries of the nation’s life and that 


upon them rests the immense responsibility of seeing to it 
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that those arteries suffer no obstruction of any kind, no 
inefficiency or slackened power. 


To the Merchants 


To the merchant let me suggest the motto, “Small 
profits and quick service,” and to the shipbuilder the thought 
that the life of the war depends upon him. The food and 
the war supplies must be carried across the seas, no matter 
how many ships are sent to the bottom. The places of 
those that go down must be supplied, and supplied at once. 


To the Miners 


To the miner let me say that he stands where the farmer 
does; the work of the world waits on him. If he slackens 
or fails, armies and statesmen are helpless. He also is 
enlisted in the great Service Army. 


To the Manufacturers and their Employes 


The manufacturer does not need to be told, I hope, 
that the nation looks to him to speed and perfect every 
process; and I want only to remind his employes that 
their service is absolutely indispensable and is counted on 
by every man who loves the country and its liberties. 


War Gardens. Household Economy 


Let me suggest also that every one who creates or cul- 
tivates a garden helps, and helps greatly, to solve the prob- 
lem of the feeding of the nations; and that every house- 
wife who practices strict economy puts herself in the ranks 
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of those who serve the nation. This is the time for America 
to correct her unpardonable fault of wastefulness and 
extravagance. Let every man and every woman assume 
the duty of careful, provident use and expenditure as a 
public duty, as a dictate of patriotism which no one can 
now expect ever to be excused or forgiven for ignoring. 


Let the Nation Arouse 


In the hope that this statement of the needs of the 
nation and of the world in this hour of supreme crisis may 
stimulate those to whom it comes and remind all who need 
reminder of the solemn duties of a time such as the world 
has never seen before, I beg that all editors and publishers 
everywhere will give as prominent publication and as wide 
circulation as possible to this appeal. I venture to sug- 
gest also to all advertising agencies that they would per- 
haps render a very substantial and timely service to the 
country if they would give it widespread repetition. And 
I hope that clergymen will not think the theme of it an 
unworthy or inappropriate subject of comment and homily 
from their pulpits. 

The supreme test of the nation has come. We must 
all speak, act and serve together! 

— Woodrow Wilson. 


prolific: productive. — super’lative: of the highest degree. — visible: 
seen by the eye. — adequate: sufficient for some (specific) requirement. — 
expediting (eks’pé dit ing): quickening or hastening, especially by the 
removal of impediments. — manipulating: handling or controlling the action 
of, usually used in a discreditable sense implying artful or fraudulent con- 
trol. — arteries: blood vessels. —indispensable: not to be done without. — 
crisis (cri’sis): decisive moment. — stimulate: give new vigor to. — homily: 
serious discourse. 
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AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


O beautiful for pilgrim. feet, 

Whose stern, impassioned stress, 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 

Across the wilderness! 

America! America! 

God mend thine ev’ry flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 

Thy hberty in law! 


O beautiful for heroes proved 
In liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country loved, 
And mercy more than life! 
America! America! 
May God thy gold refine 
Till all suecess be nobleness 
And ev’ry gain divine! 
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O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


— Katharine Lee Bates. 
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THE MEANING OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


I 


We are assembled to celebrate the one hundred thirty- 
eighth anniversary of the birth of the United States. I 
suppose that we can more vividly realize the circumstances 
of that birth standing on this historic spot than it would 
be possible to realize them anywhere else. The Declara- 
tion of Independence was written in Philadelphia; it was 
adopted in this historic building by which we stand. I 
have just had the privilege of sitting in the chair of the 
great man who presided over the deliberations of those 
who gave the declaration to the world. My hand rests 
at this moment upon the table upon which the declaration 
was signed. We can feel that we are almost in the visible 
and tangible presence of a great historic transaction. 

Have you ever read the Declaration of Independence or 
attended with close comprehension to the real character of 
it when you have heard it read? If you have, you will know 
that it is not a Fourth of July oration. The Declaration 
of Independence was a document preliminary to war. It 
was a vital piece of practical business, not a piece of rhetoric; 
and if you will pass beyond those preliminary passages 
which we are accustomed to quote about the rights of men, 
and read into the heart of the document, you will see that 
it is very express and detailed, that it consists of a series 
of definite specifications concerning actual public business 
of the day. Not the business of our day, for the matter 
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with which it deals is past, but the business of»that first 
revolution by which the Nation was set up, the business 
of 1776. Its general statements, its general declarations 
can not mean anything to us unless we append to it a sim- 
ilar specific body of particulars as to what we consider 
the essential business of our own day. 

Liberty does not consist, my fellow citizens, in mere 
general declarations of the rights of man. It consists in 
the translation of these declarations into definite action. 
Therefore, standing here where the declaration was adopted, 
reading its business-like sentences, we ought to ask our- 
selves what there is in it for us. There is nothing in it 
for us unless we can translate it into the terms of our own 
conditions and of our own lives. We must reduce it to 
what the lawyers call a bill of particulars. It contains 
a bill of particulars, but the bill of particulars of 1776. 
If we would keep it alive, we must fill it with a bill of 
particulars of the year 1914. 

The task to which we have constantly to readdress 
ourselves is the task of proving that we are worthy of the 
men who drew this great declaration and know what they 
would have done in our circumstances. Patriotism con- 
sists in some very practical things — practical in that 
they belong to the life of every day, that they wear no 
extraordinary distinction about them, that they are con- 
nected with commonplace duty. 

The way to be patriotic in America is not only to love 
America, but to love the duty that lies nearest to our hand 
and know that in performing it we are serving our country. 
There are some gentlemen in Washington, for example, 
at this very moment who are showing themselves’ very 
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patriotic in a way which does not attract wide attention 
but seems to belong to mere everyday obligations. The 
Members of the House and Senate who stay in hot Wash- 
ington to maintain a quorum of the Houses and transact 
the all-important business of the Nation are doing an act 
of patriotism. I honor them for it, and I am glad to stay 
here and stick by them until the work is done. 

It is patriotic, also, to learn what the facts of our 
national life are and to face them with candor. I have 
heard a great many facts stated about the present business 
condition of this country, for example —a great many 
allegations of fact, at any rate — but the allegations do not 
tally with one another. And yet I know that truth always 
matches with truth; and when I find some insisting that 
everything is going wrong and others insisting that every- 
thing is going right, and when I know from a wide obser- 
vation of the general circumstances of the country taken 
as a whole that things are going extremely well, ] wonder 
what those who are crying out that things are wrong are 
trying to do. Are they trying to serve the country, or 
are they trying to serve something smaller than the country? 
Are they trying to put hope into the hearts of the men 
who work and toil every day, or are they trying to plant 
discouragement and despair in those hearts? And why 
do they cry that everything is wrong and yet do nothing 
to set it mght? If they love America and anything is 
wrong amongst us, it is their business to put their hand 
with ours to the task of setting it right. When the facts 
are known and acknowledged, the duty of all patriotic 
men is to accept them in candor and to address themselves 
hopefully and confidently to the common counsel which 
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is necessary to act upon them wisely and in universal 
concert. 

I have had some experiences in the last fourteen months 
which have not been entirely reassuring. It was univer- 
sally admitted, for example, my fellow citizens, that the 
banking system of this country needed reorganization. 
We set the best minds that we could find to the task of 
discovering the best method of reorganization. But we 
met with hardly anything but criticism from the bankers 
of the country; we met with hardly anything but resist- 
ance from the majority of those at least who spoke at all 
concerning the matter. And yet so soon as that act was 
passed there was a universal chorus of applause, and the 
very men who opposed the measure joined in that applause. 
If it was wrong the day before it was passed, why was it right 
the day after it was passed? Where had been the candor 
of criticism not only, but the concert of counsel which 
makes legislative action vigorous and safe and successful? 

It is not patriotic to concert measures against one 
another; it is patriotic to concert measures for one another. 

In one sense the Declaration of Independence has lost 
its significance. It has lost its significance as a declara- 
tion of national independence. “Nobody outside of Amer- 
ica believed when it was uttered that we could make good 
our independence; now nobody anywhere would dare to 
doubt that we are independent and can maintain our inde- 
pendence. As a declaration of independence, therefore, 
it is a mere historic document. 

Our independence is a fact so stupendous that it can 
be measured only by the size and energy and variety and 
wealth and power of one of the greatest nations in the world. 
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But it is one thing to be independent and it is another 
thing to know what to do with your independence. It is 
one thing to come to your majority and another thing to 
know what you are going to do with your life and your 
energies; and one of the most serious questions for sober- 
minded men to address themselves to in the United States 
is this: What are we going to do with the influence and 
power of this great Nation? Are we going to play the old 
role of using that power for our aggrandizement and mate- 
rial benefit only? You know what that may mean. It 
may upon occasion mean that we shall use it to make the 
people of other nations suffer in the way in which we said 
it was intolerable to suffer when we uttered our Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

The Department of State at Washington is constantly 
called upon to back up the commercial enterprises and the 
industrial enterprises of the United States in foreign coun- 
tries, and it at one time went so far in that direction that 
all its diplomacy came to be designated as “dollar diplo- 
macy.” It was called upon to support every man who 
wanted to earn anything anywhere, if he was an American. 
But there ought to be a limit to that. There is no man 
who is more interested than I am in carrying the enterprise 
of American busmess men to every quarter of the globe. 
I was interested in it long before I was suspected of being 
a politician. I have been preaching it year after year as 
the great thing that lay in the future for the United States, 
to show her wit and skill and enterprise and influence in 
every country in the world. 

But observe the limit to all that which is laid upon us 
perhaps more than upon any other nation in the world. | 
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We set this Nation up, at any rate we professed to set it 
up, to vindicate the rights of men. We did not name any 
differences between one race and another. We did not set 
up any barriers against any particular people. We opened 
our gates to all the world and said, “Let all men who wish 
to be free come to us and they will be welcome.” We 
said, “This independence of ours is not a selfish thing for 
our own exclusive private use. It is for everybody to 
whom we can find the means of extending it.” 


The great man who presided over: John Hancock, president of the 
Continental Congress in 1775. He was the first to sign the Declaration of 
Independence. — tangible: that can be touched. — document preliminary to 
war: a written statement of the reasons for going to war. — piece of 
rhetoric: something written for show. — preliminary passages: ‘‘We hold 
these truths to be self-evident that all men are created equal and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights.’’— bill of partic- 
ulars: the Declaration of Independence contains a number of definite, 
particular statements of wrongs done to the colonists by England. — the 
men who drew this great declaration: Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams, Roger Sherman, and Robert Livingston. Jefferson actually 
wrote most of the document. — quorum: a sufficient number to do business 
—the present business condition: beginning somewhat before war broke 
out in Europe in 1914, business conditions in this country had been bad. 
Prices were rising, many were out of work, and money was scarce. — allega- 
tions: statements. — universal concert: all acting together. — the best 
method of reorganization: for fifty ycars (since 1863), the country had 
worked under the National Banking law, under which our national banks 
and their currency had been established. The system was not equal to the 
business demands of the growing country. In 1913, after much work by 
the greatest business men and bankers of the nation, the Federal Reserve 
Banking system was instituted and this system now prevails. The United 
States is divided into twelve districts, with a Federal Reserve bank for each 
district. — play the old role: take the old part. — aggrandizement: the 
adding of greater honor, power or glory.— Department of State: that 
department of the President’s cabinet which has charge of foreign affairs. — 
diplomacy: the art of conducting affairs between nations. — vindicate: assert 
or maintain. 
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We can not with that oath taken in our youth, we can 
not with that great ideal set before us when we were a 
young people and numbered only a scant three million, 
take upon ourselves, now that we are a hundred million 
strong, any other conception of duty than we then enter- 
tained. 

If American enterprise in foreign countries, particu- 
larly in those foreign countries that are not strong enough 
to resist us, takes the shape of imposing upon and exploit- 
ing the mass of the people of those countries, it ought to be 
checked and not encouraged. I am willing to get any- 
thing for an American that money and enterprise can 
obtain except the suppression of the rights of other men. 
I will not help any man buy a power which he ought not 
to exercise over his fellow beings. 

You know, my fellow countrymen, what a big question 
there is in Mexico. Eighty-five per cent of the Mexican 
people have never been allowed to have any participation 
in their own Government or to exercise any substantial 
rights with regard to the very land they live upon. All 
the rights that men most desire have been exercised by 
the other fifteen per cent. Do you suppose that that 
circumstance is not sometimes in my thought? 

I know that the American people have a heart that 
will beat just as strong for those millions in Mexico as 
it will beat, or has beaten, for any other millions else- 
where in the world, and when once they conceive what 
is at stake in Mexico they will know what ought to be 
done in Mexico. 
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I hear a great deal said about the loss of property in 
Mexico and the loss of the lives of foreigners, and I deplore 
these things with all my heart. Undoubtedly upon the 
conclusion of the present disturbed conditions in Mexico 
those who have been unjustly deprived of their property 
or in any way unjustly put upon ought to be compensated. 
Men’s individual rights have no doubt. been invaded, and 
the invasion of those rights has been attended by many 
deplorable circumstances which ought some time, in the 
proper way, to be accounted for. But back of it all is the 
struggle of a people to come into its own, and while we 
look upon the incidents in the foreground let us not forget 
the great tragic reality in the background which towers 
above the whole picture. 

A patriotic American is a man who is not niggardly 
and selfish in the things that he enjoys, that make for 
human liberty and the rights of man. He wants to share 
them with the whole world, and he is never so proud of 
the great flag under which he lives as when it comes to 
mean to other people as well as to himself a symbol of hope 
and liberty. I would be ashamed of this flag if it did any- 
thing outside of America that we would not permit it to 
do inside of America. 

The world is becoming more complicated every day, 
my fellow citizens. No man ought to be foolish enough 
to think that he understands it all. And, therefore, I am 
glad that there are some simple things in the world. One 
of the simple things is principle. Honesty is a perfectly 
simple thing. It is hard for me to believe that in most 
circumstances when a man has a choice of ways he does 
not know which is the right way and which is the wrong 
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way. No man who has chosen the wrong way ought 
even to come into Independence Square; it is holy ground 
which he ought not to tread upon. He ought not to come 
where immortal voices have uttered the great sentences 
of such a document as this Declaration of Independence 
upon which rests the liberty of a whole nation. 

And so I say that it is patriotic sometimes to prefer 
the honor of the country to its material interest. Would 
you rather be deemed by all the nations of the world incap- 
able of keeping your treaty obligations in order that you 
might have free tolls for American ships? The treaty 
under which we gave up that right may have been a mis- 
taken treaty, but there was no mistake about its meaning. 

When I have made a promise as a man I try to keep it, 
and I know of no other rule permissible to a nation. The 
most distinguished nation in the world is the nation that 
can and will keep its promises even to its own hurt. And 
I want to say parenthetically that I do not think anybody 
was hurt. I cannot be enthusiastic for subsidies to a 
monopoly, but let those who are enthusiastic for subsidies 
ask themselves whether they prefer subsidies to unsullied 
honor. 

The most patriotic man, ladies and gentlemen, is some- 
times the man who goes in the direction that he thinks 
right even when he sees half the world against him. It is 
the dictate of patriotism to sacrifice yourself if you think 
that that is the path of honor and of duty. Do not blame 
others if they do not agree with you. Do not die with 
bitterness in your heart because you did not convince 
the rest of the world, but die happy because you believe 
that you tried to serve your country by not selling your 
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soul. Those were grim days, the days of 1776. Those 
men did not attach their names to the Declaration of 
Independence on this table expecting a holiday on the next 
day, and that 4th of July was not itself a holiday. They 
attached their signatures to that significant document 
knowing that if they failed it was certain that every one 
of them would hang for the failure. They were committing 
treason in the interest of the liberty of 3,000,000 people 
in America. All the rest of the world was against them 
and smiled with cynical incredulity at the audacious under- 
taking. Do you think that if they could see this great 
Nation now they would regret anything that they then 


did to draw the gaze of a hostile world upon them? Every 


idea must be started by somebody, and it is a lonely thing 
to start anything. Yet if it is in you, you must start it 
if you have a man’s blood in you and if you love the country 
that you profess to be working for. 

I am sometimes very much interested when I see gen- 
tlemen supposing that popularity is the way to success in 
America. The way to success in this great country, with 
its fair judgments, is to show that you are not afraid of 
anybody except God and His final verdict. If I did not 
believe that, I would not believe in democracy. If I did 
not believe that, I would not believe that people can govern 
themselves. If I did not believe that the moral judgment 
would be the last judgment, the final Judgment, in the 
minds of men as well as the tribunal of God, I could not 
believe in popular government. But I do believe these 
things, and, therefore, I earnestly believe in the democracy 
not only of America but of every awakened people that 
wishes and intends to govern and control its own affairs. 
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It is very inspiring, my friends, to come to this that 
may be called the fountain of independence and liberty 
in America and here drink draughts of patriotic feeling 
which seem to renew the very blood in one’s veins. Down 
in Washington sometimes when the days are hot and the 
business presses intolerably and there are so many things 
to do that it does not seem possible to do anything in the 
way it ought to be done, it is always possible to lift one’s 
thought above the task of the moment, and, as it were, 
to realize that great thing of which we are all parts, the 
great body of American feeling and American principle. 
No man could do the work that has to be done in Washing- 
ton if he allowed himself to be separated from that body 
of principle. He must make himself feel that he is a part 
of the people of the United States, that he is trying to think 
not only for them, but with them, and then he can not 
feel lonely. He not only can not feel lonely but he can 
not feel afraid of anything. 

My dream is that as the years go on and the world 
knows more and more of America it will also drink at 
these fountains of youth and renewal; that it also will 
turn to America for those moral inspirations which lie 
at the basis of all freedom; that the world will never fear 
America unless it feels that it is engaged in some enterprise 
which is inconsistent with the rights of humanity; and 
that America will come into the full light of the day when 
all shall know that she puts human rights above all other 
rights and that her flag is the flag not only of America 
but of humanity. 

What other great people has devoted itself to this 
exalted ideal? To what other nation in the world can all 
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eyes look for an instant sympathy that thrills the whole 
body politic when men anywhere are fighting for their 
rights? I do not know that there will ever be a declaration 
of independence and of grievances for mankind, but I 
believe that if any such document is ever drawn it will 
be drawn in the spirit of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and that America has lifted high the light which 
will shine unto all generations and guide the feet of man- 
kind to the goal of justice and liberty and peace. 


— Woodrow Wilson. 
Delivered at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, July 4, 1914. 


exploiting: using to one’s advantage. — get anything for an American: 
an answer to the criticisms poured upon the President because he refused 
to ask Congress to declare war against Mexico to protect the property 
rights of certain Americans. — compensated: paid back. — tragic reality: 
that is, a people struggling for the common rights of mankind. — 
material interest: that which would add to its wealth or advantage. — free 
tolls of American ships: In 1912 the Panama Canal Act provided that the 
ships of all nations, except those of our vessels engaged in coast trade, 
should pay toll for passing through the canal. This was a violation of a 
treaty which we had previously made with Great Britain to the effect that 
all nations should have equal privileges in the canal. In June, 1914, the 


act was amended, placing our vessels on the same footing with those of 
other nations. — subsidies: government aid. — monopoly: the exclusive 


right to purchase, sell or manufacture any article. — unsullied: not spotted 
or soiled. — cynical incredulity: scornful unbelief. 
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O LEAGUE OF KINDNESS 


O League of Kindness, woven in all lands, 

You bring Love’s tender mercies in your hands; 
Above all flags you lift the conquering sign, 
And hold invincible Love’s battle line. 


O League of Kindness, in your far-flung bands, 
You weave a chain that reaches to God’s hands; 
And where blind guns are plotting for the grave, 
Yours are the lips that cheer, the arms that save. 


O League of Kindness, in your flag we see 
A foregleam of the brotherhood to be 

In ages when the agonies are done, 

When all will love and all will lift as one. 


— Edwin Markham 


THOU WOULD’ST BE LOVED? 


Thou would’st be loved? Then let thy heart 
From its present pathway part not; 
Being everything which now thou art, 
Be nothing which thou art not. 
So with the world thy gentle ways, 
Thy grace, thy more than beauty, 
Shall be an endless theme of praise, 
And love a simple duty._ 


— Edgar Allan Poe. 
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LEARNING CITIZENSHIP 


I have come here for the simple purpose of expressing 
my very deep interest in what these conferences are intended 
to attain. It is not fair to the great multitudes of hopeful 
men and women who press into this country from other 
countries that we should leave them without that friendly 
and intimate instruction which will enable them, very soon 
after they come, to find out what America is like at heart 
and what America is intended for among the nations of 
the world. 

I believe that the chief school that these people must 
attend after they get here is the school which all of us 
attend, which is furnished by the life of the communities 
in which we live and the nation to which we belong. It 
has been a very touching thought to me sometimes to think 
of the hopes which have drawn these people to America. 
I have no doubt that many a simple soul has been thrilled 
by that great statue standing in the harbor of New York 
and seeming to lift the light of lberty for the guidance 
of the feet of men, and I can imagine that they have expected 
here something ideal in the treatment that they will receive, 
something ideal in the laws which they would have to live 
under, and it has caused me many a time to turn upon 
myself the eye of examination to see whether there burned 
in me the true light of the American spirit which they 
expected to find here. 

It is easy, my fellow-citizens, to communicate physical 
lessons, but it is very difficult to communicate spiritual 
lessons. America was intended to be a spirit among the 
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nations of the world, and it is the purpose of conferences 
like this to find out the best way to introduce the new- 
comers to this spirit, and by that very interest in them 
to enhance and purify in ourselves the thing that ought 
to make America great, and not only ought to make her 
great, but ought to make her exhibit a spirit unlike any 
other nation in the world. 

I have never been among those who felt comfortable 
in boasting of the superiority of America over other coun- 
tries. The way to cure yourself of that is to travel in other 
countries and find out how much of nobility and character 
and fine enterprise there is everywhere in the world. The 
most that America can hope to do is to show, it may be, 
the finest example, not the only example, of the things 
that ought to benefit and promote the progress of the world. 

So my interest in this movement is as much an inter- 
est in ourselves as in those we are trying to Americanize, 
because if we are genuine Americans they cannot avoid 
the infection; whereas, if we are not genuine Americans, 
there will be nothing to infect them with, and no amount 
of teaching, no amount of exposition of the Constitution 
—which I find very few persons understand — no amount 
of dwelling upon the idea of liberty and of justice will 
accomplish the object we have in view, unless we our- 
selves illustrate the idea of justice and of liberty. 

My interest in this movement is, therefore, a two-fold 
interest. I believe it will assist us to become self-conscious 
in respect of the fundamental ideas of American life. When 
you ask a man to be loyal to a government, if he comes 
from some foreign countries, his idea is that he is expected 
to be loyal to a certain set of persons like a ruler or a body 
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set in authority over him, but that is not the American 
idea. Our idea is that he is to be loyal to certain objects 
in life, and that the only reason that he has a President 
and a Congress and a Governor and a State Legislature 
and courts, is that the community shall have instrument- 
alities by which to promote those objects. It is a codpera- 
tive organization expressing itself in this Constitution, 
expressing itself in these laws, intending to express itself 
in the exposition of those laws by the courts; and the idea 
of America is not so much that men are to be restrained 
and punished by the law as instructed and guided by the 
law. That is the reason so many hopeful reforms come to 
erief. A law can not work until it expresses the spirit 
of the community for which it is enacted, and if you try 
to enact into law what expresses only the spirit of a small 
coterie or of a small minority, you know, or at any rate 
you ought to know, beforehand, that it is not going to 
work. 

The object of the law is that there, written upon these 
pages, the citizen should read the record of the experience 
of this state and nation; what they have concluded it is 
necessary for them to do because of the life they have 
lived and the things that they have discovered to be ele- 
ments in that life. So that we ought to be careful to main- 
tain a government at which the immigrant can look with 
the closest scrutiny and to which he should be at liberty 
to address this question: ‘You declare this to be a land of 
liberty and of equality and of justice; have you made it 
so by your law?” 

We ought to be able in our schools, in our night schools, 
and in every other method of instructing these people, 
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to show them that that has been our endeavor. We can 
not conceal from them long the fact that we are just as 
human as any other nation, that we are just as selfish, 
that there are just as many mean people amongst us as 
anywhere else, that there are just as many people here 
who want to take advantage of other people as you can 
find in other countries, just as many cruel people, just as 
many people heartless when it comes to maintaining and 
promoting their own interest; but you can show that our 
object is to get these people in harness and see to it that 
they do not do any damage and are not allowed to indulge 
the passions which would bring injustice and calamity 
at last upon a nation whose object is spiritual and not 
material. 

America has built up a great body of wealth. America 
has become, from the physical point of view, one of the 
most powerful nations in the world, a nation which if it 
took pains to do so, could build that power up into one 
of the most formidable instruments in the world, one of 
the most formidable instruments of force, but which has 
no other idea than to use its force for ideal objects and 
not for self-aggrandizement. 

We have been disturbed recently, my fellow-citizens, 
by certain symptoms which have showed themselves in 
our body politic. Certain men—TI have never believed 
a great number— born in other lands, have in recent 
months thought more of those lands than they have of the 
honor and interest of the government under which they 
are now living. They have even gone so far as to draw 
apart in spirit and in organization from the rest of us to 
accomplish some special object of their own. I am not 
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here going to utter any criticism of these people, but I 
want to say this, that such a thing as that is absolutely 
incompatible with the fundamental idea of loyalty, and 
that loyalty is not a self-pleasing virtue. I am not bound 
to be loyal to the United States to please myself. I am 
bound to be loyal to the United States because I live under 
its laws and am its citizen; and whether it hurts me or 
whether it benefits me, I am obliged to be loyal. 

Loyalty means nothing unless it has at its heart the 
absolute principle of self-sacrifice. Loyalty means that 
you ought to be ready to sacrifice every interest that you 
have, and your life itself if your country calls upon you to 
do so, and that is the sort of loyalty that ought to be incul- 
cated into these newcomers—that they are not to be loyal 
only so long as they are pleased, but that, having once 
entered into this sacred relationship, they are bound to 
be loyal whether they are pleased or not; and that loyalty 
which is merely self-pleasing is only self-indulgence and 
selfishness. No man has ever risen to the real stature of 
spiritual manhood until he has found that it is finer to 
serve somebody else than it is to serve himself. 

These are the conceptions which we ought to teach 
the newcomers into our midst, and we ought to realize 
that the life of every one of us is part of the schooling, 
and that we cannot preach loyalty unless we set the 
example, that we cannot profess things with any influence 
upon others unless we practice them also. 

This process of Americanization is going to be a pro- 
cess of self-examination, a process of purification, a process 
of rededication to the things which America represents 
and is proud to represent. And it takes a great deal more 
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courage and steadfastness, my fellow-citizens, to represent 
ideal things than to represent anything else. It is easy 
to lose your temper and hard to keep it. It is easy to 
strike and sometimes very difficult to refrain from striking, 
and I think you will agree with me that we are most Justi- 
fied in being proud of doing the things that are hard to do 
and not the things that are easy. You do not settle things 
quickly by taking what seems to be the quickest way to 
settle them. You may make the complication just that 
much the more profound and inextricable, and, therefore, 
what I believe America should exalt above everything 
else is the sovereignty of thoughtfulness and sympathy 
and vision as against the grosser impulses of mankind. 
No nation ean live without vision, and no vision will exalt 
a nation except the vision of real liberty and real justice 
and purity of conduct. 


— Woodrow Wilson. 


Delivered before the Citizenship Convention, held in Washington, D. C., 
July 18, 1916. 


That great statue: the statue of Liberty Enlightening the World, a 
female figure bearing aloft an immense torch. — enhance: to make greater 
or more intense. — avoid the infection: fail to catch the same spirit.— 
cooperative: working together.— exposition: explanation.—coterie: club. 
— certain men: this sentence will be understood by reading the paragraph 
of the Flag Day address beginning “the sinister intrigue.’’— incompatible: 
not to be reconciled with. — inculcated: instilled; urged upon the mind. — 
inextricable: not to be straightened out. 
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CENTENNIAL HYMN 


This hymn was written for the opening exercises of the Nation’s 
Centennial Exhibition, which was held at Philadelphia from May 10 to 
November 10, 1876. The music for the hymn was written by John Knowles 
Paine, and may be found in the Atlantic Monthly for June, 1876. 


Our fathers’ God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 

To thank Thee for the era done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 


Here, where of old, by Thy design, 
The fathers spake that word of Thine, 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 

Of rended bolt and falling chain, 

To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones of earth our guests we call. 


: Be with us while the New World greets 
; The Old World thronging all its streets, 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 
By art or toil beneath the sun; 
And unto common good ordain 
This rivalship of hand and brain. 
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Thou, who hast here in concord furled 
The war flags of a gathered world, 
Beneath our Western skies fulfill 

The Orient’s mission of good-will, 

And, freighted with love’s Golden Fleece, 
Send back the Argonauts of peace. 


For art and labor met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 

We thank Thee, while, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, 

The honor proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought nor sold! 


Oh, make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong; 

Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of Thy righteous law; 

And, cast in some diviner mold, 

Let the new cycle shame the old! 


— John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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THE PROPHECY 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would 


be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic 
sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, droppmg down with costly 


bales: 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a 
ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central 


blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rush- 
ing warm, 
With the standards of the people plunging thro’ the thunder- 


storm; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags 
were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


From ‘Locksley Hall.” 
— Alfred Tennyson. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Delivered at the birthplace of Lincoln, Hodgenville, Kentucky, Septem- 
ber 4, 1916, the occasion being the presentation to the War Department of 
the farm and cabin where the martyred President was born. 

No more significant memorial could have been pre- 
sented to the nation than this. It expresses so much of 
what is singular and noteworthy in the history of the coun- 
try; it suggests so many of the things that we prize most 
highly in our life and in our system of government. How 
eloquent this little house within this shrine is of the vigor 
of democracy! There is nowhere in the land any home 
so remote, so humble, that it may not contain the power 
of mind and heart and conscience to which nations yield 
and history submits its processes. Nature pays no trib- 
ute to aristocracy, subscribes to no creed of caste, renders 
fealty to no monarch or master of any name or kind. 
Genius is no snob. It does not run after titles or seek by 
preference the high circles of society. It affects humble 
company as well as great. It pays no special tribute to 
universities or learned societies or conventional standards 
of greatness, but serenely chooses its own comrades, its 
own haunts, its own cradle even, and its own life and adven- 
ture and training. 

Here is proof of it. This little hut was the cradle of 
one of the greatest sons of men, a man of singular, delight- 
ful, vital genius who presently emerged upon the great 
stage of the nation’s history, gaunt, shy, ungainly, but 
dominant and majestic, a natural ruler of men, himself 
inevitably the central figure of the great plot. No man 
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can explain this, but every man can see how it demon- 
strates the vigor of democracy, where every door is open, 
in every hamlet and countryside, in city and wilderness 
alike, for the ruler to emerge when he will and claim his 
leadership in the free life. Such are the authentic proofs 
of the validity and vitality of democracy. 

Here, no less, hides the mystery of democracy. Who 
shall guess this secret of nature and providence and a free 
polity? Whatever the vigor and vitality of thé stock 
from which he sprang, its mere vigor and soundness do 
not explain where this man got his great heart that seemed 
to comprehend all mankind in its catholic and benignant 
sympathy, the mind that sat enthroned behind those 
brooding, melancholy eyes, whose vision swept many an 
horizon which those about him dreamed not of — that 
mind that comprehended what it had never seen, and under- 
stood the language of affairs with the ready ease of one to 
the manner born —or that nature which seemed in its varied 
richness to be the familiar of men of every way of life. This 
is the sacred mystery of democracy, that its richest fruits 
spring up out of soils which no man has prepared and in 
circumstances amidst which they are the least expected. 
This is a place alike of mystery and of reassurance. 

It is likely that in a society ordered otherwise than our 
own, Lincoln could not have found himself or the path of 
fame and power upon which he walked serenely to his 
death. In this place it is nght that we should remind 
ourselves of the solid and striking facts upon which our 
faith in democracy is founded. Many another man besides 
Lincoln has served the nation in its highest places of coun- 
sel and of action whose origins were as humble as his. 
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Though the greatest example of the universal energy, 
richness, stimulation, and force of democracy, he is only 
one example among many. The permeating and all-perva- 
sive virtue of the freedom which challenges us in America 
to make the most of every gift and power we possess, 
every page of our history serves to emphasize and illus- 
trate. Standing here in this place it seems almost the 
whole of the stirring story. 

Here Lincoln had his beginnings. Here the end and 
consummation of that great life seem remote and a bit 
incredible. And yet there was no break anywhere between 
the beginning and end, no lack of natural sequence any- 
where. Nothing really incredible happened. Lincoln was 
unaffectedly as much at home in the White House as he 
was here. Do you share with me the feeling, I wonder, 
that he was permanently at home nowhere? It seems to 
me that in the case of a man —lI would rather say of a 
spirit — like Lincoln the question where he was is of little 
significance, that it is always what he was that really arrests 
our thought and takes hold of our imagination. It is the 
spirit that is always sovereign. Lincoln, like the rest of 
us, was put through the discipline of the world —a very 
rough and exacting discipline for him, an indispensable 
discipline for every man who would know what he is about 
in the midst of the world’s affairs; but his spirit got only 
iis Schooling there. It did not derive its character or its 
vision from the experiences which brought it to its full 
revelation. The test of every American must always be, 
not where he is, but what he is. That, also, is of the essence 
of democracy, and is the moral of which this place is most 
gravely expressive. 
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We would like to think of men like Lincoln and Wash- 
ington as typical Americans, but no man can be typical 
who is so unusual as these great men were. It was typical 
of American life that it should produce such men with 
supreme indifference as to the manner in which it produced 
them, and as readily here in this hut as amidst the little 
circle of cultivated gentlemen to whom Virginia owed so 
much in leadership and example. And Lincoln and Wash- 
ington were typical Americans in the use they made of 
their genius. But there will be few such men at best, and 
we will not look into the mystery of how and why they 
come. We will only keep the door open for them always, 
and a hearty welcome — after we have recognized them. 

I have read many biographies of Lincoln; I have sought 
out with the greatest interest the many intimate stories 
that are told of him, the narratives of nearby friends, the 
sketches at close quarters, in which those who had the 
privilege of being associated with him have tried to depict 
for us the very man himself ‘in his habit as he lived”’; 
but I have nowhere found a real intimate of Lincoln’s. I 
nowhere get the impression in any narrative or reminiscence 
that the writer had in fact penetrated to the heart of his 
mystery, or that any man could penetrate to the heart of 
it. That brooding spirit had no real familiars. I get the 
impression that it never spoke out in complete self-revela- 
tion, and that it could not reveal itself completely to 
anyone. 

It was a very lonely spirit that looked out from under- 
neath those shaggy brows and comprehended men without 
fully communing with them, as if in spite of all its genial 
efforts at comradeship, it dwelt apart, saw its visions of 
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duty where no man looked on. There is a very holy and 
very terrible isolation for the conscience of every man who 
seeks to read the destiny in affairs for others as well as for 
himself, for a nation as well as for individuals. That pri- 
vacy no man can intrude upon. That lonely search of the 
spirit for the right perhaps no man can assist. This strange 
child of the cabin kept company with invisible things, was 
born into no intimacy but that of its own silently assembling 
and deploying thoughts. 

I have come here today, not to utter a eulogy on Lin- 
coln; he stands in need of none, but to endeavor to inter- 
pret the meaning of this gift to the nation of the place of 
his birth and origin. Is not this an altar upon which we 
may ever keep alive the vestal fire of democracy as upon a 
shrine at which some of the deepest and most sacred hopes 
of mankind may from age to age be rekindled? For these 
hopes must constantly be rekindled, and only those who 
live can rekindle them. The only stuff that can retain 
the life-giving heat is the stuff of living hearts. And the 
hopes of mankind cannot be kept alive by words merely, 
by constitutions and doctrines of right and codes of liberty. 
The object of democracy is to transmute these into the 
life and action of society, the self-denial and self-sacrifice 
of heroic men and women willing to make their lives an 
embodiment of right and service and enlightened purpose. 
The commands of democracy are as imperative as its. 
privileges and opportunities are wide and generous. Its 
compulsion is upon us. It will be great and lift a great 
light for the guidance of the nations only if we are great 
and carry that light high for the guidance of our own feet. 
We are not worthy to stand here unless we ourselves be 
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in deed and in truth real democrats and servants of man- 
kind, ready to give our very lives for the freedom and 
justice and spiritual exaltation of the great nation which 
shelters and nurtures us. 


— Woodrow Wilson. 


In the first paragraph, President Wilson enlarges upon the idea com- 
monly presented to every school boy that in this free country any boy may 
hope to become president of the United States. — polity: form of govern- 
ment. — catholic: broad. — benignant: kindly. — to the manner born: this 
should be in quotation marks, for it is quoted from Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
Act I, scene 4, line 15. Hamlet says, 


“But to my mind,—though I am native here, 
And to the manner born,— it is a custom 
More honour’d in the breach, than the observance.” 


the familiar: a familiar spirit; an intimate; a companion. — permeating: 
having the power to enter and spread through. — all-pervasive: extending 
through and through. —consummation: perfection or roundingout. — 
sequence: order. — indispensable: necessary. — cultivated gentlemen: Wash- 


+ ington was of aristocratic birth and a man of wealth. His friends in 


Virginia belonged to the same class. —depict: picture.—“‘in his habit as 
he lived’’: this is another quotation from Hamlet, found in Act III, scene 4. 
Hamlet, speaking to his mother of his father’s ghost, says, 


“Why, look you there! look, how it steals away! 
My father, in his habit as he lived.” 


that is, clothed and looking as he did when alive. — isolation: position apart 
from other men or things. — assembling and deploying: gathering together 
and spreading out, said of an army. — eulogy: a speech praising one. — 
vestal fire: a figure of speech taken from the custom in ancient Rome of 
having six virgins who always kept the fire burning upon the altar of Vesta, 
goddess of the hearth. — transmute: change. 
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FRANCE 

From an address at the dinner of the Pennsylvania Society, in New 
York, in honor of Ambassador Jusserand, December 8, 1917. 

“France embodies all of loveliness and all of valor; 
Beauty is her handmaiden and Strength her shield bearer, 
and the shining courage of her daughters has matched the 
courage of her dauntless sons. For three and a half ter- 
rible years she has walked high of heart through the Valley 
of the Shadow. Her body is in torture, but her forehead 
is alight with the beauty of the morning. Never in all 
history has there been such steadfast loyalty in the doing 
of dangerous duty, such devotion to country, such splendor 
of service and of sacrifice. And great shall be her reward, 
for she has saved the soul of the world.” 


—Theodore Roosevelt. 


PATRIOTISM 


Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! True Freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


— James Russell Lowell. 
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FLAG DAY ADDRESS 


I 


We meet to celebrate Flag Day because this flag which 
we honor and under which we serve is the emblem of our 
unity, our power, our thought and purpose as a nation. 
It has no other character than that which we give it from 
generation to generation. The choices are ours. It floats 
in majestic silence above the hosts that execute those 
choices, whether in peace or in war. And yet, though 


silent, it speaks to us — speaks to us of the past, of the 
men and women who went before us and of the records 
they wrote upon it. We celebrate the day of its birth; 
and from its birth until now it has witnessed a great his- 
tory, has floated on high the symbol of great events of a 
great plan of life worked out by a great people. We are 
about to carry it into battle, to lift it where it will draw 
the fire of our enemies. We are about to bid thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, it may be millions of our men, 
the young, the strong, the capable men of the nation, to 
go forth and die beneath it on fields of blood far away — 
for what? For some unaccustomed thing? Tor some- 
thing for which it has never sought the fire before? Ameri- 
can armies were never before sent across the seas. Why 
are they sent now? For some new purpose, for which 
this great flag has never been carried before, or for some 
old, familiar, heroic purpose for which it has seen men, its 
own men, die on every battlefield upon which Americans 
have borne arms since the Revolution? 
375 


These are questions which must be answered. We are 
Americans. We in our turn serve America and can serve 
her with no private purpose. We must use her flag as 
she has always used it. We are accountable at the bar 
of history and must plead in utter frankness what purpose 
it is we seek to serve. 

It is plain enough how we were forced into the war. 
The extraordinary insults and aggressions of the Imperial 
German Government left us no self-respecting choice but 
to take up arms in defense of our rights as a free people 
and our honor as a sovereign government. The military 
masters of Germany denied us the right to be neutral. 
They filled our unsuspecting communities with vicious 
spies and conspirators and sought to corrupt the opinion 
of our people in their own behalf. When they found that 
they could not do that, their agents diligently spread sedi- 
tion amongst us and sought to draw our own citizens from 
their allegiance —and some of these agents were men 
connected with the official Embassy of the German Govern- 
ment itself here in our own Capital. They sought by 
violence to destroy our industries amd arrest our commerce. 
They tried to incite Mexico to take up arms against us 
and to draw Japan into a hostile alliance with her — and 
that, not by indirection, but by direct suggestion from the 
Foreign Office in Berlin. They impudently denied us the 
use of the high seas and repeatedly executed their threat 
that they would.send to their death any of our people who 
ventured to approach the coasts of Europe. And many 
of our own people were corrupted. Men began to look 
upon their own neighbors with suspicion and to wonder 
in their hot resentment and surprise whether there was 
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any community in which hostile intrigue did not. lurk. 
What great nation in such circumstances would not have 
taken up arms? Much as we had desired peace, it was 
denied us, and not of our own choice. This flag under 
which we serve would have been dishonored had we with- 
held our hand. 

But that is only part of the story. We know now as 
clearly as we knew before we were ourselves engaged that 
we are not the enemies of the German people and that 
they are not our enemies. They did not originate or desire 
this hideous war or wish that we should be drawn into it; 
and we are vaguely conscious that we are fighting their 
cause, as they will some day see it, as well as our own. 
They are themselves in the grip of the same sinister power 
that has now at last stretched its ugly talons out and drawn 
blood from us. The whole world is at war because the 
whole world is in the grip of that power and is trying out 
the great battle which shall determine whether it is to be 
brought under its mastery or fling itself free. 

The war was begun by the military masters of Germany, 
who proved to be also the masters of Austria-Hungary. 
These men have never regarded nations as peoples, men, 
women, and children of like blood and frame as them- 
selves, for whom governments existed and in whom govern- 
ment had their life. They have regarded them merely as 
serviceable organizations which they could by force or 
intrigue bend or corrupt to their own purpose. They have 
regarded the smaller states, in particular, and the peoples 
who could be overwhelmed by force, as their natural tools 
and instruments of domination. Their purpose has long 
been avowed. The statesmen of other nations, to whom 
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that purpose was incredible, paid little attention; regarded 
what German professors expounded in their classrooms 
and German writers set forth to the world as the goal of 
German policy as rather the dream of minds detached 
from practical affairs, as preposterous private conceptions 
of German destiny, than as the actual plans of responsible 
rulers; but the rulers of Germany themselves knew all the 
while what concrete plans, what well advanced intrigues 
lay back of what the professors and the writers were say- 
ing, and were glad to go forward unmolested, filling the 
thrones of Balkan states with German princes, putting 
German officers at the service of Turkey to drill her armies 
and make interest with her government, developing plans 
of sedition and rebellion in India and Egypt, setting their 
fires in Persia. The demands made by Austria upon Ser- 
via were a mere single step in a plan which compassed 
Europe and Asia, from Berlin to Bagdad. They heped 
those demands might not arouse Europe, but they meant 
to press them whether they did or not, for they thought 
themselves ready for the final issue of arms. 


sedition: writing or publishing anything against the government. — men 
connected with the official Embassy: Von Bernstorf, Germany’s ambassador to 
the United States on one occasion, January 22, 1917, asked from his govern- 
ment $50,000, “in order, as on former occasions, to influence Congress.’? — 
destroy our industries: that is, by bringing about strikes. Austria’s ambas- 
sador, Dumba, paid for articles in various newspapers calling upon all loyal 
Austrians in munition factories to quit work. He also planned to start 
labor troubles in the Bethlehem Steel Works. — arrest our commerce: by 
blowing up ships in our harbors and at sea. To do this and other like acts, 
the German secret police employed many men. — from the foreign office in 
Berlin: see the Zimmermann note, War Message. —impudently denied: the 
German government on January 31, 1917, denied our ships the right to sail 
the high seas except under certain conditions, among which were to take only 
certain course, to mark their ships a certain way to enter only certain ports 
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to allow only «a certain number to sail each week, as though she had the 
right to control the highways of the world. — our own people were cor- 
rupted: President Wilson was not repeating mere rumors. The evidence of 
this corruption is on file in the State Department at Washington. — they 
did not originate: three days before the Reichstag met and learned the fact, 
the German army had been mobilized and war declared on Russia. Between 
July 23 and August 4, 1914, the German government had put itself into an 
attitude of war against Russia, France, and England, and still the Reichstag, 
the representatives of the German people, was neither informed nor con- 
sulted. The German Constitution was adopted, not by the people, but by 
the rulers of the several countries making up the German Empire. It has 
never been submitted to the German people. — the smaller states: evidence 
exists that in 1905, the Kaiser and the Czar were secretly planning to do to 
Denmark what was done to Belgium in the present war, that is, cross Den- 
mark on the way to England and crush it if resistance were offered. — the 
thrones of Balkan states with German princes: refers to Bulgaria, Roumania, 
and Albania. The queen of Greece is the Kaiser’s sister and the heir to 
the throne of Montenegro is married to a German princess. — at the service 
of Turkey: for twenty years German military and political influence has 
controlled Turkey. — demands made by Austria on Servia (Serbia): a whole 
month after the murder of the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria and his wife, 
June 28, 1914, at Serajevo, Bosnia, Austria suddenly made demands upon 
: Servia, claiming that Servians were responsible for the murder. The 
i demands were such as no self-respecting nation could meet, and but 48 
) hours were given for an answer. Because of her fear of her powerful 
neighbor, Servia agreed to comply with all but one of these demands, that 
one being to allow Austrian judges to sit in her courts to try the Serajevo 
murderers and this she did not openly refuse, but asked for time. The 
answer was the mobilization of the German and the Austrian armies. 
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Their plan was to throw a broad belt of German mil- 

Z. itary power and political control across the very center of 
4 Europe and beyond the Mediterranean into the heart of 
Z Asia; and Austria-Hungary was to be as much their tool 
2 and pawn as Servia or Bulgaria or Turkey or the ponderous 
E states of the East Austria-Hungary, indeed, was to become 
a part of the central German Empire, absorbed and dom- 
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inated by the same forces and influences that had origi- 
nally cemented the German states themselves. The dream 
had its heart at Berlin. It could have had a heart nowhere 
else! It rejected the idea of solidarity of race entirely. 
The choice of peoples played no part in it at all. It 
comtemplated binding together racial and political units 
which could be kept together only by force — Czechs, 
Magyars, Croats, Serbs, Roumanians, Turks, Armenians 
—the proud states of Bohemia and Hungary, the stout 
little commonwealths of the Balkans, the indomitable 
Turks, the subtle peoples of the East. These people did 
not wish to be united. They ardently desired to direct 
their own affairs, would be satisfied only by undisputed 
independence. They could be kept quiet only by the 
presence or the constant threat of armed men. They 
would live under a common power only by sheer compulsion 
and await the day of revolution. 

But the German military statesmen had reckoned with 
all that and were ready to deal with it in their own way. 

And they have actually carried the greater part of that 
amazing plan into. execution! Look how things stand. 
Austria is at their mercy. It has acted, not upon its own 
initiative or upon the choice of its own people, but at Ber- 
lin’s dictation ever since the war began. Its people now 
desire peace, but cannot have it until leave is granted from 
Berlin. The so-called Central Powers are in fact but a 
single Power. Servia is at its mercy, should its hands be 
but for a moment freed. Bulgaria has consented to its 
will and Roumania is overrun. The Turkish armies, 
which Germans trained, are serving Germany, certainly 
not themselves, and the guns of German warships lying 
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in the harbor at Constantinople remind Turkish statesmen 
| every day that they have no choice but to take their orders 
| from Berlin. From Hamburg to the Persian Gulf the net 
| is spread. 

Js it not easy to understand the eagerness for peace 
that has been manifested from Berlin ever since the snare 
was set and sprung? Peace, peace, peace has been the 
talk of her Foreign Office for now a year and more; not 
peace upon her own initiative, but upon the initiative of 
the nations over which she now deems herself to hold the 
; advantage. A little of the talk has been public, but most 

of it has been private. Through all sorts of channels it 
) has come to me, and in all sorts of guises, but never with 
the terms disclosed which the German Government would 
be willing to accept. 

That Government has other valuable pawns in its hands 
besides those I have mentioned. It still holds a valuable 
part of France, though with slowly relaxing grasp, and 
practically the whole of Belgium. Its armies press close 
upon Russia and overrun Poland at their will. It cannot 
go further; it dare not go back. It wishes to close its bar- 
gain before it is too late and it had little left to offer for 
the pound of flesh it will demand. 

The military masters under whom Germany is bleeding 
see very clearly to what point Fate has brought them. 
. If they fall back or are forced back an inch, their power 
4 both abroad and at home will fall to pieces like a house of 
cards. It is their power at home they are thinking about 
Z now more than their power abroad. It is that power 
3 which is trembling under their very feet; and deep fear has 

entered their hearts. They have but one chance to per- 
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petuate their military power or even their controlling 
political influence. If they can secure peace now with the 
immense advantages still in their hands which they have 
up to this point apparently gained, they will have justified 
themselves before the German people: they will have gained 
by force what they promised to gain by it: an immense 
expansion of German power, an immense enlargement of 
German industrial and commercial opportunities. Their 
prestige will be secure, and with their prestige their political 
power. If they fail, their people will thrust them aside; a 
government accountable to the people themselves will be 
set up in Germany as it has been in England, in the United 
States, in France, and in all the great countries of the mod- 
ern time except Germany. If they succeed, they are safe 
and Germany and the world are undone; if they fail, Ger- 
many is saved and the world will be at peace. If they 
succeed, America will fall within the menace. We and all 
the rest of the world must remain armed, as they will remain, 
and must make ready for the next step in their aggression; 
if they fail, the world may unite for peace and Germany 
may be of the union. 

Do you not now understand the new intrigue, the 
intrigue for peace, and why the masters of Germany do not 
hesitate to use any agency that promises to effect their 
purpose, the deceit of the nations? Their present particular 
aim is to deceive all those who throughout the world stand 
for the rights of peoples and the self-government of nations; 
for they see what immense strength the forces of justice 
and of liberalism are gathering out of this war. They are 
employing Liberals in their enterprise. They are using men, 
in Germany. and without, as their spokesmen, whom they 
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have hitherto despised and oppressed, using them for their 
own destruction — socialists, the leaders of labor, the 
thinkers they have hitherto sought to silence. Let them 
once succeed and the men, now their tools, will be ground 
to powder beneath the weight of the great military empire 
they will have set up; the revolutionists in Russia will be 
cut off from all succor or coéperation in western Europe 
and a counter revolution fostered and supported; Germany 
herself will lose her chance of freedom, and all Europe will 
arm for the next, the final struggle. 

The sinister intrigue is being no less actively conducted 
in this country than in Russia and in every country in 
Europe to which the agents and dupes of the imperial 
German government can get access. That government 
has many spokesmen here, in places high and low. They 
have learned discretion. They keep within the law. It 
is opinion they utter now, not sedition. They proclaim 
the liberal purposes of their masters; declare this a foreign 
war which can touch America with no danger to either 
her lands er her institutions; set England at the center of 
the stage and talk of her ambition to assert economic 
dominion throughout the world; appeal to our ancient tra- 
dition of isolation in the politics of the nations; and seek 
to undermine the government with false professions of 
loyalty to its principles. 

But they will make no headway. The false betray 
themselves in every accent. It is only friends and par- 
tisans of the German government whom we have already 
identified who utter these thinly disguised disloyalties. 
The facts are patent to all the world, and nowhere are they 
more plainly seen than in the United States, where we are 
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accustomed to deal with facts and not with sophistries; 
and the great fact that stands out above all the rest is that 
this is a people’s war, a war for freedom and justice and 
self-covernment among all the nations of the world, a 
war to make the world safe for the peoples who live upon 
it and have made it their own, the German people them- 
selves included; and that with us rests the choice to break 
through all these hypocrisies and patent cheats and masks 
of brute force and help set the world free, or else stand 
aside and let it be dominated a long age through by sheer 
weight of arms and the arbitrary choices of self-constituted 
masters, by the nation which can maintain the biggest 
armies and the most irresistible armaments —a power 
to which the world has afforded no parallel end in the face 
of which political freedom must wither and perish. 

For us there is but one choice. We have made it. 
Woe be to the man or group of men that seeks to stand 
in our way in this day of high resolution when every prin- 
ciple we hold dearest is to be vindicated and made secure 
for the salvation of the nations. We are ready to plead 
at the bar of history, and our flag shall wear a new luster. 
Once more we shall make good with our lives and fortunes 
the great faith to which we were born, and a new glory 
shall shine in the face of our people. 


— Woodrow Wilson. 


‘Delivered at Washington, D. C., June 14, 1917. 


plan which compassed Europe and Asia: a secret German document bearing 
date of March 19, 1913, discusses a plan stirring up trouble in Africa and 
Russia, and for making war especially upon France. In the trial of several 
German consuls and others in San Francisco, in July, 1917, it was shown | 
that more than a year before the outbreak of the European war certain 
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Hindus in San Francisco and certain Germans were preparing for war upon 
England and that these operations were directed from Berlin. — Berlin to 
Bagdad: in 1899, German capital began the building of railroads which 
should extend from Berlin to Bagdad. Right across their line of rails, or 
where they wished to build the road, lay Servia, the one Balkan state in 
which was no German prince or princess. There is evidence to show that 
Austria had been influenced to find some excuse for attacking Servia as 
early as 1913. — solidarity of race: that is, that the people of one race have 
a right to be a nation by themselves if they so wish. — the constant threat 
of armed men: as has been done in Alsace-Lorraine for the forty years 
since Germany took this territory from France. — Bulgaria: this government 
joined with the Central Powers. — Roumania: was forced to leave the Allies 
and make a separate peace with Germany. — German warships: the Breslau 
and the Goeben.— peace has been the talk of her foreign office: it is 
thought by those who are in a position to know that Germany has been 
anxious for peace while she holds possession of so much conquered territory. 
She thinks that, holding this territory, she can dictate the terms. — pound 
of fiesh: a reference to an incident in Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, 
in which Antonio, a merchant agrees to give Shylock, a Jewish money- 
lender, a pound of flesh cut from nearest his heart if he fails to pay back at 
a certain time some money that he has borrowed of Shylock. He could not 
pay the money at the appointed time, and Shylock demanded his pound of 
flesh. — perpetuate: continue. — must make ready for the next step: we 
have found out that America is not safe from foreign aggression. Ships 
can transport large bodies of men, the wireless telegraph keeps all parts of 
the world in close touch. Submarines have already done damage on our 
coasts. — Socialists: believers in Socialism are opposed to war, and yet the 
German Government has been able to win over most of the Socialists of 
Germany to its side. Most of those who did not go over are in jail, but of 
late there seems to be a tendency for some members of the party to oppose 
the plans of the government. — the revolutionist in Russia will be cut off: 
this prophecy has been fulfilled but in the summer of 1918, the Alles 
decided, with the consent of the United States, to interfere in behalf of 
Russians who were resisting German aggression. — sinister: evil. —it is 
opinion they utter now: that is, they are very careful to speak in such a 
way as to save themselves from violating the law. — ancient tradition of 
isolation: this refers to the advice given Washington in his Farewell Address, 
that America should keep free from all entangling foreign alliances. — 
sophistries: false reasonings which appear to be true. 
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WHY WE ARE AT WAR 


Why are we fighting Germany? ‘The brief answer is 
that ours is a war of self-defense. We did not wish to fight 
Germany. She made the attack upon us; not on our 
shores, but upon our ships, our lives, our rights, our future. 
For two years and more we held to a neutrality that made 
us apologists for things which outraged man’s common 
sense of fair play and humanity. At each new offense — 
the invasion of Belgium, the killing of civilian Belgians, 
the attacks on Scarborough and other defenseless towns, 
the laying of mines in neutral waters, the fencing off of 
the seas —and on and on through the months we said: 
“This is war—archaic, uncivilized war, but war! All 
rules have been thrown away; all nobility; man has come 
down to the primitive brute. And while we cannot justify, 
we will not intervene. It is not our war.” 

Then why are we in? Because we could not keep out. 
The invasion of Belgium, which opened the war, led to 
the invasion of the United States by slow, steady, logical 
steps. Our sympathies evolved into a conviction of self- 
interest. Our love of fair play ripened into alarm at our 
own peril. 

We talked in the language and in the spirit of good 
faith and sincerity, as honest men should talk, until we 
discovered that our talk was construed as cowardice. And 
Mexico was called upon to invade us. We talked as men 
would talk who cared alone for peace and the advancement 
of their own material interests, until we discovered that 
we were thought to be a nation of mere money makers, 
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devoid of all character — until, indeed, we were told that 
we could not walk the highways of the world without the 
permission of a Prussian soldier; that our ships might not 
sail without wearing a striped uniform of humiliation upon 
a narrow path of national subservience. We talked as 
men talk who hope for honest agreement, not for war, 
until we found that the treaty torn to pieces at Liege was 
but the symbol of a policy that made agreements worth- 
less against a purpose that knew no word but success. 

And so we came into this war for ourselves. It is a 
war to save America — to preserve self-respect, to justify 
our right to live as we have lived, not as some one else 
wishes us to live. In the name of freedom we challenge 
with ships and men, money, and an undaunted spirit that 
word “Verboten”’ which Germany has written upon the 
sea and upon the land. 

For America is not the name of so much territory. It 
is a living spirit, born in travail, grown in the rough school 
of bitter experience, a living spirit which has purpose and 
pride, and conscience — knows why it wishes to live and 
to what end, knows how it comes to be respected of the 
world, and hopes to retain that respect by living on with 
the light of Lincoln’s love of man as its Old and New Tes- 
tament. It is more precious that this America should 
live than that we Americans should live. And this Amer- 
ica, as we now see, has been challenged from the first of 
this war by the strong arm of a power that has no sym- 
pathy with our purpose and will not hesitate to destroy 
us if the law that we respect, the rights that are to us sacred, 
or the spirit that we have, stand across her set will to make 
this world bow before her policies, backed by her organized 
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and scientific military system. The world of Christ —a 
neglected but not a rejected Christ — has come again face 
to face with the world of Mahomet, who willed to win by 
force. 

With this background of history and in this sense, 
then, we fight Germany — 

Because of Belgium — invaded, outraged, enslaved, 
impoverished Belgium. We cannot forget Liege, Louvain, 
and Cardinal Mercier. Translated into terms of American 
history, these names stand for Bunker Hill, Lexington, 
and Patrick Henry. 

Because of France — invaded, desecrated France, a 
million of whose heroic sons have died to save the land of 
Lafayette. Glorious, golden France, the preserver of the 
arts, the land of noble spirit — the first land to follow our 
lead into republican liberty. 

Because of England—from whom came the laws, 
traditions, standards of life, and inherent love of liberty 
which we call Anglo-Saxon civilization. We defeated her 
once upon the land and once upon the sea. But Australia, 
New Zealand, Africa, and Canada are free because of what 
we did. And they are with us in the fight for the freedom 
of the seas. 

Because of Russia— New Russia. She must not be 
overwhelmed now. Not now, surely, when she is just 
born into freedom. Her peasants must have their 
chance; they must go to school to Washington, to Jeffer- 
son, and Lincoln until they know their way about in this 
new, strange world of government by the popular will. 

Because of other peoples, with their rising hope that 
the world may be freed from government by the soldier. 
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We are fighting Germany because she sought to terror- 
ize us and then to fool us. We could not believe that 
Germany would doe what she said she would do upon the 
seas. 

We still hear the piteous cries of children coming up 
out of the sea where the Lusitania went down. And Ger- 
many has never asked forgiveness of the world. 

We saw the Sussex sunk, crowded with the sons and 
daughters of neutral nations. 

We saw ship after ship sent to the bottom — ships. of 
mercy bound out of America for the Belgian starving; 
ships carrying the Red Cross and laden with the wounded 
of all nations; ships carrying food and clothing to friendly, 
harmless, terrorized peoples; ships flying the Stars and 
Stripes — sent to the bottom hundreds of miles from shore, 
manned by American seamen, murdered against all law, 
without warning. 

We believed Germany’s promise that she would respect 
the neutral flag and the rights of neutrals, and we held 
our anger and outrage in check. But now we see that she 
was holding us off with fair promises until she could build 
her huge fleet of submarines. For when spring came she 
blew her promise into the air, just as at the beginning 
she had torn up that “scrap of paper.” Then we saw 
clearly that there was but one law for Germany — her 
will to rule. 

We are fighting Germany because she violated our 
confidence. Paid German spies filled our cities. Officials 
of her Government received as the guests of this Nation, 
lived with us to bribe and terrorize, defying our law and 
the law of the nations. 
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We are fighting Germany because while we were yet 
her friends —the only great power that still held hands 
off —she sent the Zimmermann note, calling to her aid 
Mexico, our southern neighbor, and hoping to lure Japan, 
- our western neighbor, into war against this Nation of 
peace. 

The nation that would do these things proclaims the 
gospel that government has no conscience. And this 
doctrine can not live, cr else democracy must die. For 
the nations of the world must keep faith. There can be 
no living for us in a world where the state has no conscience, 
no reverence for the things of the spirit, no respect for 
international law, no mercy for those who fall before its 
foree. Whatanunordered world! Anarchy! The anarchy 
of rival wolf packs! : 

We are fighting Germany because in this war feudalism 
is making its last stand against oncoming democracy. 
We see it now. This is a war against an old spirit, an 
ancient, outworn spirit. It is a war against feudalism— 
the right of the castle on the hill to rule the village below. 
It is a war for democracy — the right of all to be their 
own masters. Let Germany be feudal if she will, but she 
must not spread her system over the world that has out- 
grown it. Feudalism plus science, thirteenth century plus 
twentieth — this is the religion of the mistaken Germany 
that has linked itself with the Turk; that has, too, adopted 
the method of Mahomet. “The state has no conscience.” 
“The state can do no wrong.” With the spirit of the 
fanatic she believes this gospel and that it is her duty to 
spread it by force. With poison gas that makes living 
a hell, with submarines that sneak through the seas to 
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slyly murder noncombatants, with dirigibles that bom- 
bard men and women while they sleep, with a perfected 
system of terrorization that the modern world first heard 
of when German troops entered China, German feudalism 
is making war upon mankind. Let this old spirit of evil 
have its way and no man will live in America without, 
paying toll to it in manhood and in money. This spirit; 
might demand Canada from a defeated, navyless England, 
and then our dream of peace on the north would be at an 
end. We would live, as France has lived for forty years, 
in haunting terror. 

America speaks for the world in fighting Germany. 
Mark on a map those countries which are Germany’s allies 
and you will mark but four, running from the Baltic through 
Austria and Bulgaria to Turkey. All the other nations 
the whole globe around are in arms against her or are unable 
to move. There is deep meaning in this. We fight with 
the world for an honest world in which nations keep their 


word, for a world in which nations do not live by swagger 
or threat, for a world in which men think of the ways in 
which they can conquer the common cruelties of nature 
instead of inventing more horrible cruelties to inflict upon 
the spirit and body of man, for a world in which the ambi- 
tion or the philosophy of a few shall not make miserable 
all mankind, for a world in which the man is held more 
precious than the machine, the system, or the state. 


— Franklin K. Lane. 


A Scarborough: a coast town of England on the North Sea. In spite 
ia of its defenseless condition it was bombarded by the German fleet, Decem- 
j ber, 1914, and air raids over the city in August, 1917, have also been in 
violation of rules of civilized warfare. —mines: explosives in a case and 
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submerged or floating near the surface of the water. They are exploded by 
ships coming into contact with them or by being electrically fired from the 
shore. — fencing off of the seas: see note under area of the sea proscribed, 
War Message. — archaic: ancient. — Mexico was called upon: see Zimmer- 
mann note, War Message. —walk the highways: see proscribed areas as 
above. — striped uniform: see note under impudently denied, Flag Day 
Address. — Liége: when the Belgians refused to allow the Germans to cross 
Belgium in order to attack France, as they had a right to do by a treaty 
which guaranteed her neutrality, the Germans attacked and conquered their 
city of Liége, saying that the treaty was a mere “scrap of paper,” for which 
they cared nothing. — verboten: German word meaning forbidden. — travail: 
great pain. — Mahomet: the religion of Mahomet was spread by force. 
Conquered peoples were given the choice of perishing by the sword or adopt- 
ing the Mohammedan religion. — Louvain: a Belgian city on the line of the 
German advance upon France. It was the seat of a great university. The 
Germans burned the city and all its treasures on the ground that the citi- 
zens intended to attack them. This has never been proved. — Cardinal 
Mercier: archbishop of Malines, Belgium, made cardinal in 1907. When 
the Germans invaded Belgium, he drew world notice by his patriotic labors 
and magnificent courage, his pastoral letter of Christmas, 1914, being a 
flaming charge against Germany and an appeal for patience and patriotism 
‘on the part of all Belgians. Since 1914 he has been fearless and tireless in 
his efforts to call attention to the pitiful state of Belgium. — Patrick Henry: 
a fearless Virginia patriot of Revolutionary times. He hurled defiance at 
King George the Third for his tyranny. — Lafayette: a French nobleman 
who helped Americans in the Revolutionary War.— once upon the land and 
once upon sea: in the Revolutionary War and in the War of 1812. — 
Australia, New Zealand, Africa and Canada: English colonies. — Lusitania: 
the passenger liner sunk May 7, 1915. There were 1918 persons on board 
when she left New York. Of these 1154 perished, of whom 114 were 
Americans. — Sussex: An English Channel passenger steamer, unarmed, left 
Folkestone for Dieppe, France, with 325 passengers on board, March 24, 
1916. It was attacked by a German submarine and 80 were either killed 
or injured, among them 2 Americans. As a result of our protest, Germany 
promised to refrain from such acts in future. But as soon as she had more 
submarines built, her ruthless warfare was resumed. Her Chancellor stated 
that they were only waiting until they were sufficiently prepared. — ‘‘serap 
of paper,’ see note on Liege. — Zimmermann note: see War Message. — 
feudalism: a system prevailing in the Middle Ages under which the lord or 
owner of vast domains gave out land to be lived upon and worked and 
demanded in return, among other things, military service. The vassals, as 
those under the lord were called, owed absolute obedience to their lord. 
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THE RENDEZVOUS 


I have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade 

When spring comes “round with rustling shade 
And apple blossoms fill the air. 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

When spring brings back blue days and fair. 


It may be he shall take my hand 

And lead me into his dark land 

And close my eyes and quench my breath; 
It may be I shall pass him, still, 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill 
When spring comes ’round again this year 
And the first meadow flowers appear. 


God knows ’twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 

Where love throbs out in blissful sleep. 
Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath, 
Where hushed awakenings are dear, 

But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 

At midnight in some flaming town, 

When spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous. 


— Alan Seeger. 
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THE DUTIES OF THE CITIZEN 


The declaration of war between the United States and 
Germany completely changed the relations of all the inhab- 
itants of this country to the subject of peace and war. 

Before the declaration everybody had a right to dis- 
cuss in private and in public the question whether the 
United States should carry on war against Germany. 
Everybody had a right to argue that there was no sufficient 
cause for war, that the consequences of war would be worse 
than the consequences of continued peace, that it would 
be wiser to submit to the aggressions of Germany against 
American rights, that it would be better to have Germany 
succeed than to have the allies succeed in the great conflict. 

Everybody holding these views had a right by express- 
ing them to seek to influence public opinion and to affect 
the action of the President and the Congress, to whom 
the people of the country by their constitution have 
entrusted the power to determine whether the United 
States shall or shall not make war. 

But the question of peace or war has now been decided 
by the President and Congress, the sole authorities which 
had the right to decide, the lawful authorities upon whom 
rested the duty to decide. The question no longer remains 
open. It has been determined, and the United States is 
at war with Germany. 

The decision was made by overwhelming majorities of 
both houses of Congress. When such a decision has been 
made the duties —and therefore the rights —of all the 
people of the country immediately change. 
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It becomes their duty to stop discussion upon the 
question decided, and to act, to proceed immediately to 
do everything in their power to enable the government of 
their country to succeed in the war upon which the country 
has entered. It is a fundamental necessity of government 
that it shall have the power to decide great questions of 
policy and to act upon its decision. 

In order that there shall be action following a decision 
once made, the decision must be accepted. Discussion 
upon the question must be deemed closed. 

A nation which declares war and goes on discussing 
whether it ought to have declared war or not is impotent, 
paralyzed, imbecile, and earns the contempt of mankind 
and the certainty of humiliating defeat and subjection to 
foreign control. 

A democracy which cannot accept its own decisions, 
made in accordance with its own laws, but must keep on 
endlessly discussing the questions already decided, has 
failed in the fundamental requirements of self-government; 
and, if the decision is to make war, the failure to exhibit 
capacity for self-government by action will inevitably 
result in the loss of the right of self-government. 

Before the decision of a proposal to make war, men 
may range themselves upon one side or the other of the 
question; but after the decision in favor of war, the country 
has ranged itself, and the only issue left for the individual 
citizen is whether he is for or against his country. From 
that time on arguments against the war in which the country 
is engaged are enemy arguments. 

Their spirit is the spirit of rebellion against the govern- 
ment and laws of the United States. Their effect is to 
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hinder and lessen that popular support of the government 
in carrying on the war which is necessary to success. ‘Their 
manifest purpose is to prevent action by continuing dis- 
cussion. 

They encourage the enemy. They tend to introduce 
delay and irresolution into our own councils. The men 
who are speaking and writing and printing arguments 
against the war now and against everything which is being 
done to carry on the war are rendering more effective serv- 
ice to Germany than they ever could render in the field 
with arms in their hands. 

There are doubtless some who do not understand what 
this struggle really is. Some who were born here resent 
interference with their comfort and prosperity, and the 
demands for sacrifice which seem to them unnecessary, 
and they fail to see that the time has come when, if Amer- 
icans are to keep the independence and liberty which their 
fathers won by suffering and sacrifice, they in their turn 
must fight again for the preservation of that independence 
and liberty. 

There are some born abroad who have come to this 
land for a greater freedom and broader opportunities, and 
have sought and received the privileges of American citi- 
zenship, who are swayed by dislike of some ally or by the 
sympathies of German kinship, and fail to see that the 
time has come for them to make good the obligations of 
their sworn oaths of naturalization. 

This is the oath that the applicant makes: 

“That he will support the constitution of the United 
States, and that he absolutely and entirely renounces all 
allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, 
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state, or sovereignty; that he will support and defend the 
constitution and laws of the United States against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic, and bear true faith and 
allegiance to the same.” 

All these naturalized citizens who are taking part in 
this obstruction to our government in the conduct of the 
war are false to their oaths, are forfeiting their rights of 
citizenship, are repudiating their honorable obligations, 
are requiting by evil the good that has been done them 
in the generous and unstinted hospitality with which the 
people of the United States have welcomed them to the 
liberty and the opportunities of this free land. We must 
believe that in many cases this is done because of failure 
to understand what this war really is. 

The instinct of the American democracy which led it 
to act when it did arose from a long delayed and reluctant 
consciousness still vague and half expressed, that this is 
no ordinary war which the world is waging. It is no con- 
test for petty policies and profits. It is a mighty and all- 
embracing struggle between two conflicting principles of 
human right and human ‘duty. 

It is a conflict between the divine right of kings to 
govern mankind through armies and nobles and the right 
of the peoples of the earth to toil and endure and aspire 
to govern themselves by law in the freedom of individual 
manhood. It is the climax of the supreme struggle between 
autocracy and democracy. No nation can stand aside 
and be free from its effects. The two systems cannot 
endure together in the same world. 

If autocracy triumphs, military power lustful of domin- 
ion, supreme in strength, intolerant of human rights, 
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holding itself superior to law, to morals, to faith, to com- 
passion, will crush out the free democracies of the world. 
If autocracy is defeated and nations are compelled to recog- 
nize the rules of law and of morals, then and then only 
will democracy be safe. 

To this great conflict for human rights and human 
liberty America has committed herself. There can be no 
backward step. There must either be humiliating and 
degrading submission or terrible defeat or glorious victory. 
It was no human will that brought us to this pass. It 
was not the President. It was not Congress. It was not 
the press. It was not any political party. It was not 
any section or part of our people. 

It was that in the providence of God the mighty forces 
that determine the destinies of mankind beyond the con- 
trol of human purpose have brought to us the time, the 
occasion, the necessity, that. this peaceful people so long 
enjoying the blessings of liberty and justice for which 
their fathers fought and sacrificed shall again gird them- 
selves for conflict, and with all the forces of manhood 
nurtured and strengthened by liberty offer again the sac- 
rifice of possessions and of life itself, that this nation may 
still be free, that the mission of American democracy shall 
not have failed, that the world shall be free. 


— Elihu Root. 
Extracts from a speech delivered at Chicago, September 14, 1917. 


overwhelming majorities: the Senate vote was 82 to 6 and the House 
was 373 to 50. — dislike for some ally: probably refers to those of German 
birth who hate England because they have been taught from their birth so 
to do. — potentate: ruler. — repudiating: refusing to meet. 
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THE RED, WHITE, AND BLUE 


O Columbia, the gem of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each patriot’s devotion! 
A world offers homage to thee. 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble, 
When liberty’s form stands in view, 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
When borne by the Red, White, and Blue. 


When war winged its wide desolation, 
And threatened the land to deform, 
The ark then of Freedom’s foundation, 
Columbia, rode safe through the storm, 
With the garlands of victory round her, 
When so proudly she bore her brave crew, 
With her flag proudly floating before her, 
The boast of the Red, White, and Blue. 


The wine cup, the wine cup bring hither, 
And fill you it true to the brim; 
May the wreaths they have won never wither, 
Nor the stars of their glory grow dim; 
May the service united ne’er sever, 
But they to their colors prove true! 
The Army and Navy forever! 
Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue. 


—David T. Shaw. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 


Jonrs, Str WiniiaM, 1746-1794, an English orientalist and linguist. 


What constitutes a state? 

Not high-raised battlements or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-arm. ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 


Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No! Men—high-minded men— 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 


Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain. 


These constitute a state; 
And sovereign law, that state’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 
—Sir William Jones. 


con/sti tutes: forms; makes.—bat’tle ments: raised parts on tops 
of fortifications.—moated gate: a gate or entrance protected by a moat, 
or ditch.—Low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride: ignorant 
persons basely flatter those in power.—en dued’: supplied with. 
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L’ENVOI 

When Earth’s last picture is painted, and the tubes are 
twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colors have faded, and the youngest 
critic has died, 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it aa down for 
an aeon or two, 

Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall set us to work 
anew! 


And those who were good shall be happy; they shall sit 
in a golden chair; 

They shall splash at a ten-league canvas with brushes of 
comet’s hair; 

They shall find real saints to draw from — Magdalene, 
Peter, and Paul; 

They shall work for an age at a sitting and never be tired 
at all! 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master 
shall blame; 
And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work 


for fame; 
fs But each for the joy of the working, and each, in his 
separate star, 
4 Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of Things 
_ They Are! —Rudyard Kipling. 


V envoi (lin’vwi’): the departure. — aeon: an immeasurable time. 
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WAR MESSAGE 


I have called the Congress into extraordinary session 
because there are serious, very serious, choices of policy 
to be made, and made immediately, which it was neither 
right nor constitutionally permissible that I should assume 
the responsibility of making. 

On the 3d of February last I officially laid before you 
the extraordinary announcement of the Imperial German 
Government that on and after the first day of February 
it was its purpose to put aside all restraints of law or of 
humanity and use its submarines to sink every vessel that 
sought to approach either the ports of Great Britain and 
Ireland or the western coasts of Europe or any of the ports 
controlled by the enemies of Germany within the Mediter- 
ranean. That had seemed to be the object of the German 
submarine warfare earlier in the war, but since April 
of last year the Imperial Government had somewhat 
restrained the commanders of its undersea craft in con- 
formity with its promise then given to us that passenger 
boats should not be sunk, and that due warning 
would be given to all other vessels which its submarines 
might seek to destroy, when no resistance was offered 
or escape attempted, and care taken that their crews were 
given at least a fair chance to save their lives in their 
open boats. 

The precautions taken were meager and haphazard 
enough, as was proved in distressing instance after instance 
in the progress of the cruel and unmanly business, but a 
certain degree of restraint was observed. 
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The new policy has swept every restriction aside. 
Vessels of every kind, whatever their flag, their character, 
their cargo, their destination, their errand, have been 
ruthlessly sent to the bottom without warning, and with- 
out thought of help or mercy for those on board, the ves- 
sels of friendly neutrals along with those of belligerents. 
Even hospital-ships and ships carrying relief to the sorely 
bereaved and stricken people of Belgium, though the latter 
were provided with safe conduct through the proscribed 
areas by the German Government itself and were dis- 
tinguished by unmistakable marks of identity, have been 
sunk with the same reckless lack of compassion or of 
principle. 

I was for a little while unable to believe that such 
things would, in fact, be done by any Government that 
had hitherto subscribed to the humane practices of civilized 
nations. International law had its origin in the attempt 
to set up some law which would be respected and observed 
upon the seas, where no nation had right of dominion, 
and where lay the free highways of the world. By painful 
stage after stage has that law been built up with meager 
enough results, indeed, after all was accomplished that 
could be accomplished, but always with a clear view at 
least of what the heart and conscience of mankind demanded. 

This minimum of right the German Government has 
swept aside under the plea of retaliation and necessity, 
and because it had no weapons which it could use at sea 
except these, which it is impossible to employ as it is employ- 
ing them without throwing to the winds all scruples of 
humanity or of respect for the understandings that were 
supposed to underlie the intercourse of the world. 
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I am not now thinking of the loss of the property involved, 
immense and serious as that is, but only of the wanton 
and wholesale destruction of the lives of non-combatants, 
men, women, and children engaged in pursuits which have 
always, even in the darkest periods of modern history, 
been deemed innocent and legitimate. 

Property can be paid for; the lives of peaceful and 
innocent people cannot be. | 

The present German warfare against commerce is a 
warfare against mankind. It is a war against all nations. 
American ships have been sunk, American lives have been 
taken, in ways which have stirred us very deeply to learn 
of, but the ships and people of other neutral and friendly 
nations have been sunk and overwhelmed in the waters 
in the same way. There has been no discrimination. 
The challenge is to all mankind. Each nation must decide 
for itself how it will meet it. The choice we make for 
ourselves must be made with a moderation of counsel and 
a temperateness of judgment befitting our character and 
our motives as a Nation. We must put excited feeling 
away. 

Our motive will not be revenge or the victorious asser- 
tion of the physical might of the nation, but only the 
vindication of right, of human right, of which we are only 
a single champion. 

When I addressed Congress on the 26th of February 
last I thought that it would suffice to assert our neutral 
rights with arms, our right to use the seas against unlawful 
interference, our right to keep our people safe against 
unlawful violence. But armed neutrality, it now appears, 
is impracticable. Because submarines are in effect out- 
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laws when used as the German submarines have been used 
against merchant shipping, it is impossible to defend ships 
against their attacks as the law of nations has assumed 
that merchantmen would defend themselves against pri- 
vateers or cruisers, visible craft giving chase upon the 
open sea. 

It is common prudence in such circumstances, grim 
necessity, Indeed, to endeavor to destroy them before 
they have shown their own intention. They must be 
dealt with upon sight, if dealt with at all. 

The German Government denies the right of neutrals 
to use arms at all within the areas of the sea which it has 
proscribed, even in the defense of rights which no modern 
publicist has ever before questioned their right to defend. 
The intimation is conveyed that the armed guards which 
we have placed on our merchant-ships will be treated as 
beyond the pale of law and subject to be dealt with as 
pirates would be. 

Armed neutrality is ineffectual enough at best; in such 
circumstances and in the face of such pretensions it is 
worse than ineffectual; it is likely to produce what it is 
meant to prevent; it is practically certain to draw us into 
the war without either the rights or the effectiveness of 
belligerents. 

There is one choice we cannot make, we are incapable 
of making; we will not choose the path of submission and 
suffer the most sacred rights of our nation and our people 
to be ignored or violated. The wrongs against which we 
now array ourselves are not common wrongs; they reach 
out to the very roots of human life. 
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The Constitution gives Congress, not the President, the power to 
declare war. Why? The President is required to lay the facts before that 
body and recommend action. — extraordinary session: an extra session, 
which the President has the power to call whenever he thinks it necessary. 
The regular session opens without call the first Monday in December. — 
extraordinary announcement: the German Chancellor announced to the 
Reichstag (the German Congress), ‘““When the most ruthless methods are 
considered the best calculated to lead us to victory and to a swift victory, 
they must be employed.’ —its promise: a promise made by the German 
government May 4, 1916, after the sinking of the Sussex, that they would 
not sink merchant vessels without warning and without saving human lives, 
unless the ship attempted to escape or offered resistance. — belligerents: 
those engaged in war. — ships carrying relief: there had been four of these 
ships sunk. — international law: law agreed upon by delegates of the differ- 
ent nations, and therefore binding upon these nations. — retaliation: getting 
even. — wanton: wasteful. — non-combatants: those not fighting. — darkest 
periods: even in the Dark Ages, the lives of women and children have been 
spared, and wanton destruction of property has been discouraged. — 
American ships: eight were sunk between January 31 and April 1, 1917. — 
American lives: 114 Americans Icst their lives by the sinking of the Lusitania, 
May 7, 1915, and over one hundred others in other sinkings. — each nation: 
every neutral nation has protested against Germany’s action, and some of 
them have made it the occasion for declaring war. — privateers: armed 
private vessels which carry a commission from a government to prey upon 
the commerce or navy of an enemy. On April 16, 1856, privateering was 
abolished by agreement among the principal nations of Europe. The United 
States did not sign this agreement, but has never since given a commission 
to such a vessel. — areas of the sea . . . proscribed: Germany drew a line 
around the British Isles and in the Mediterranean, marking off what she 
called the “danger zone,” and notified the world that she would, if she 
could, sink any vessel entering that zone. — publicist: a writer on the laws 
of nations or the principles of government. — armed guards: the United 
States, though a neutral, armed her merchant vessels in order that they 
might protett themselves. This would not have been done if Germany had 
respected the rights of neutrals. — likely to produce what it was meant to 
prevent: that is, if merchant vessels fire upon the submarines, even to pro- 
tect themselves, it is likely to be made an excuse for additional sinkings of 
our vessels in retaliation. — rights of our people: every nation has the right 
and is expected to protect the rights of its citizens wherever they may be. 
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With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical 
character of the step I am taking and of the grave respon- 
sibilities which it involves, but in unhesitating obedience 
to what I deem my constitutional duty, I advise that the 
Congress declare the recent course of the Imperial German 
Government to be in fact nothing less than war against 
the Government and people of the United States. That 
it formally accept the status of belligerent which has thus 
been thrust upon it and that it take immediate steps not 
only to put the country in a more thorough state of defense, 
but also to exert all its power and employ all its resources 
to bring the Government of the German Empire to terms 
and end the war. 

What this will involve is clear. It will involve the 
utmost practicable cooperation in counsel and action with 
the Governments now at war with Germany, and as inci- 
dent to that the extension to those Governments of the 
most liberal fmancial credits in order that our resources 
may so far as possible be added to theirs. 

It will involve the organization and mobilization of 
all the material resources of the country to supply the 
materials of war and serve the incidental needs of the 
nation in the most abundant and yet the most economical 
and efficient way possible. 

It will involve the immediate full equipment of the 
navy in all respects, but particularly in supplying it with 
the best means of dealing with the enemy’s submarines. 

It will involve the immediate addition to the armed 
forces of the United States already provided for by law 
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in case of war at least 500,000 men, who should, in my 
opinion, be chosen upon the principle of universal lability to 
service, and also the authorization of subsequent additional 
increments of equal force so soon as they may be needed 
and can be handled in training. 

It will involve, also, of course, the granting of adequate 
credits to the Government, sustained, I hope, so far as 
they can equitably be sustained by the present generation, 
by well-conceived taxation. I say sustained so far as 
may be equitable by taxation because it seems to me that 
it would be most unwise to base credits which will now be 
necessary entirely on money borrowed. 

It is our duty, I most respectfully urge, to protect our 
people so far as we may against the very serious hardships 
and evils which would be likely to arise out of the inflation 
which would be produced by vast loans. 

In carrying out the measures by which these things 
are to be accomplished we should keep constantly in mind 
the wisdom of interfering as little as possible in our own 
preparation and in the equipment of our own military 
forces with the duty — for it will be a very practical duty 
— of supplying the nations already at war with Germany 
with the materials which they can obtain only from us 
or by our assistance. They are in the field and we should 
help them in every way to be effective there. 

I shall take the hberty of suggesting, through the sev- 
eral executive departments of the Government, for the 
consideration of your committees measures for the accom- 
plishment of the several objects I have mentioned. I 
hope that it will be your pleasure to deal with them as 
having been framed after very careful thought by the 
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branch of the Government upon which the responsibility 
of conducting the war and safeguarding the nation will 
most directly fall. 

While we do these things, these deeply momentous 
things, let us be very clear and make very clear to all the 
world what our motives and our objects are. My own 
thought has not been driven from its habitual and normal 
course by the unhappy events of the last two months, 
and I do not believe that the thought of the nation has 
been altered or clouded by them. 

I have exactly the same thing in mind now that I had 
in mind when I addressed the Senate on the 22d of Jan- 
uary last; the same that I had in mind when I addressed 
the Congress on the 3d of February and on the 26th of 
February. 

Our object now as then, is to vindicate the principles 
of peace and of justice in the life of the world as against 
selfish and autocratic power and to set up amongst the 
really free and self-governed peoples of the world such a 
concert of purpose and of action as will henceforth insure 
the observance of those principles. 

Neutrality is no longer feasible or desirable where the 
peace of the world is involved and the freedom of its peo-, 
ples, and the menace to that peace and freedom lies in the 
existence of autocratic Governments backed by organized 
force which is controlled wholly by their will, not by the 
will of their people. We have seen the last of neutrality 
in such circumstances. 

We are at the beginning of an age in which it will be 
insisted that the same standards of conduct and of respon- 
sibility for wrong shall be observed among nations and 
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their Governments that are observed among the individual 
citizens of civilized states. 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We have 
no feeling toward them but one of sympathy and friend- 
ship. It was not upon their impulse that their Govern- 
ment acted in entering this war. It was not with their 
previous knowledge and approval. 

It was a war determined upon as wars used to be deter- 
mined upon in the old, unhappy days when peoples were 
nowhere consulted by their rulers and wars were provoked 
and waged in the interest of dynasties or little groups of 
ambitious men who were accustomed to use their fellow- 
men as pawns and tools. 

Self-governed nations do not fill their neighbor states 
with spies or set the course of intrigue to brmg about some 
critical posture of affairs which will give them an oppor- 
tunity to strike and make conquest. Such designs can be 
successfully worked only under cover and where no one 
has the right to ask questions. 

Cunningly contrived plans of deception or aggression 
carried, it may be, from generation to generation, can 
be worked out and kept from the light only within the 
privacy of courts or behind the carefully guarded confi- 
dences of a narrow and privileged class. They are happily 
impossible where public opinion commands and _ insists 
upon full information concerning all the nation’s affairs. 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained 
except by a partnership of democratic nations. No auto- 
cratic Government could be trusted to keep faith within 
or observe its covenants. It must be a league of honor, 
a partnership of opinion. Intrigue would eat its vitals 
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away, the plottings of inner circles who could plan what 
they would and render account to no one would be a cor- 
ruption seated at its very heart. Only free peoples can 
hold their purpose and their honor steady to a common 
end and prefer the interests of mankind to any narrow 
interests of their own. 

Does not every American feel that assurance has been 
added to our hope for the future peace of the world by the 
wonderful and heartening things that have been happen- 
ing within the last few weeks in Russia? 

Russia was known by those who know it best to have 
been always in fact democratic at heart, in all the vital 
habits of her thought, in all the intimate relationships of 
her people that spoke their natural instinct, their habitual 
attitude toward life. 

Autocracy that crowned the summit of her political 
structure, long as it has stood and terrible as was the reality 
of its power, was not in fact Russian in origin, in character 
or purpose; and now it has been shaken off and the great, 
generous Russian people have been added, in all their 
native majesty and might, to the forces that are fighting 
for freedom in the world, for justice and for peace. Here 
is a fit partner for a League of Honor. 

One of the things that have served to convince us that 
the Prussian autocracy was not and never could be our 
friend is that from the very outset of the present war it 
has filled our unsuspecting communities and even our 
offices of Government with spies and set criminal intrigues 
everywhere afoot against our national unity of council, 
our peace within and without, our industries and our com- 
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course of the Imperial German Government: that is, Congress does not 
declare war against Germany but declares that war already exists because 
of Germany’s action toward us. This throws on Germany the responsibility 
for beginning the war. — status: standing, or position. — incident: liable to 
happen. — financial credits: loaning of money. In accordance with this 
recommendation, the United States, up to July 11, 1918, has loaned the 
allies over $6,000,000,000. — mobilization: a bringing together. — universal 
liability to service: this recommendation was followed by Congress passing 
the Selective Draft law, by which all men between the ages of twenty-one 
and thirty-one years are required to serve unless exempted for physical or 
other specified reasons. —increments: additions. — adequate credits: suff- 
cient money raised either by the selling of bonds (that is, borrowing money) 
or by taxation. Of course borrowed money must be paid back with 
interest. Congress has used both means. — inflation: undue increase in the 
issue of paper money. — executive departments: the President’s Cabinet. 
Because the President is commander-in-chief of the army, his Cabinet, 
under him, have the direction of affairs in time of war. — autocratic: of the 
nature of an autocrat or absolute ruler. — feasible: capable of being done. 
— autocratic governments: the German Chancellor said to the Reichstag, 
August 4, 1914, “He who is menaced as we are, and is fighting for his 
highest possession can only consider how he is to hack his way through.” 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, the national hero, said to his troops, ‘“Take 
what you can; you are never wrong unless you are obliged to give back.” 
—not upon their impulse: as was shown by the mass meetings held in 
Berlin, July 29, 1914, protesting against letting Austria’s action towards 
Servia lead the German nation into war. Many thousands attended these 
meetings. — not with their previous knowledge or approval: the Emperor, 
not the Reichstag, declares war. The Kaiser’s favorite saying is, ““The will 
of the king is the highest law.’’ — dynasties: succession of kings of the same 
line or family. — covenants: agreements. — intrigue: plotting. — things that 
have been happening in Russia: this refers to the overturning of the Russian 
autocracy, the banishment of the Czar, and the temporary setting up of a 
democratic form of government. Since that time, Russia has passed through 
terrible times, Germany has overun large parts of the country, and one revo- 
lution has followed another. —not Russian in origin: the Romanoffs, to 
which family the deposed Czar belongs, began their dynasty by an election 
among the nobles. — spies: this government has undoubted evidence that the 
German government had millions set aside for paying spies and carrying 
on plots against this country. Congress has listed over twenty different 
offenses committed by the German government in our country between the 
time the war broke out in Europe and April 6, 1917. 
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Indeed, it is now evident that its spies were here even 
before the war began, and it is, unhappily, not a matter of 
conjecture, but a fact proved in our courts of justice, that 
the intrigues which have more than once come perilously 
near to disturbing the peace and dislocating the industries 
of the country have been carried on at the instigation, 
with the support, and even under the personal direction, 
of official agents of the Imperial German Government 
accredited to the Government of the United States. 

Even in checking these things and trying to extirpate 
them we have sought to put the most generous interpre- 
tation possible upon them because we knew that their 
source lay not in any hostile feeling or purpose of the Ger- 
man people toward us (who were, no doubt, as ignorant 
of them as we ourselves were), but only in the selfish designs 
of a Government that did what it pleased and told its 
people nothing. But they have played their part in serving 
to convince us at last that that Government entertains no 
real friendship for us and means to act against our peace 
and security at its convenience. That it means to stir up 
enemies against us at our very doors the intercepted note to 
the German Minister at Mexico City is eloquent evidence. 

We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose 
because we know that in such a Government, following 
such methods, we can never have a friend; and that in the 
presence of its organized power, always lying in wait to 
accomplish we know not what purpose, there can be no 
assured security for the democratic Governments of the 


world. 
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We are now about to accept the gage of battle with 
this natural foe to liberty, and shall, if necessary, spend 
the whole force of the nation to check and nullify its pre- 
tensions and its power. We are glad, now that we see 
the facts with no veil of false pretense about them, to fight 
thus for the ultimate peace of the world and for the libera- 
tion of its peoples, the German people included; for the 
rights of nations great and small and the privilege of men 
everywhere to choose their way of life and of obedience. 
The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace 
must be planted upon the trusted foundations of political 
liberty. 

We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no con- 
quest, no dominion. We seek no indemnities for our- 
selves, no material compensation for the sacrifices we shall 
freely make. We are but one of the champions of the 
rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied when ‘those 
rights have been made as secure as the faith and the free- 
dom of nations can make them. 

Just because we fight without rancor and without selfish 
objects, seeking nothing for ourselves but what we shall 
wish to share with all free peoples, we shall, I feel confi- 
dent, conduct our operations as belligerents without passion 
and ourselves observe with proud punctilio the principles 
of right and of fair play we profess to be fighting for. 

I have said nothing of the Governments allied with 
the Imperial Government of Germany because they have 
not made war upon us or challenged us to defend our right 
and our honor. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government has indeed avowed 
its unqualified indorsement and acceptance of the reck- 
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less and lawless submarine warfare adopted now without 
disguise by the Imperial German Gcvernment, and it has 
therefore not been possible for this Government to receive 
Count Tarnowski, the ambassador recently accredited to 
this Government by the Imperial and Royal Government 
of Austro-Hungary; but that Government has nct actu- 
ally engaged in warfare against citizens of the United 
States on the seas, and I take the liberty, for the present 
at least, of postponing a discussion of our relations with 
the authorities at Vienna. 

We enter this war only where we are clearly forced 
into it because there are no other means of defending our 
rights. 

It will be all the easier for us to conduct ourselves as 
belligerents in a high spirit of right and fairness because 
we act without animus, not in enmity toward a people or 
with the desire to bring any injury or disadvantage upon 
them, but only in armed opposition to an irresponsible 
Government which has thrown aside all considerations of 
humanity and of right and is running amuck. 

We are, let me say again, the sincere friends of the Ger- 
man people, and shall desire nothing so much as the early 
re-establishment of intimate relations of mutual advantage 
between us, however hard it may be for them, for the 
time being, to believe that this is spoken from our hearts. 
We have borne with their present Government through all 
these bitter months because of that friendship — exercis- 
ing a patience and forbearance which would otherwise 
have been impossible. 

We shall, happily, still have an opportunity to prove 
that friendship in our daily attitude and actions towards 
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the millions of men and women of German birth and native 
sympathy who live amongst us and share our life, and we 
shall be proud to prove it toward all who are, in fact, loyal 
to their neighbors and to the Government in the hour of 
test. They are, most of them, as true and loyal Americans 
as if they had never known any other fealty or allegiance. 
They will be prompt to stand with us in rebuking and 
restraining the few who may be of a different mind and 
purpose. If there should be disloyalty it will be dealt 
with with a firm hand of stern repression; but, if it lifts 
its head at all, it will lift it only here and there and without 
countenance except from a lawless and malignant few. 

It is a distressing and oppressive duty, gentlemen of 
the Congress, which I have performed in thus addressing 
you. There are, it may be, many months of fiery trial 
and sacrifice ahead of us. It is a fearful thing to lead this 
great, peaceful people into war, into the most terrible and 
disastrous of all wars, civilization itself seeming to be in 
the balance. But the right is more precious than peace, 
and we shall fight for the things which we have always 
carried nearest our hearts —for democracy, for the right 
of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their 
own governments, for the nghts and liberties of small 
nations, for a universal dominion of right by such a concert 
of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all nations 
and make the world itself at last free. 

To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our for- 
tunes, everything that we are and everything that we 
have, with the pride of those who know that the day has 
come when America is privileged to spend her blood and 
her might for the principles that gave her birth and hap- 
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piness and the peace which she has treasured. God help- 


ing her, she can do no other. 
— Woodrow Wilson. 


Delivered before Congress, April 2, 1917. 


extirpate: destroy. — intercepted note: a note dated Berlin, January 9, 
1917, signed by Zimmermann, Germany’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, propos- 
ing that Mexico should be induced to join Germany in the event of war with 
the United States and hinting that Japan could be relied upon to leave the 
Allies and unite against this country. This was before war had been declared 
between us and Germany. — rancor: hatred. — punctilio: a fine point of exact- 
ness In conduct. — governments allied with the Imperial Government, Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey, the Central Powers.—vunqualified endorsement: in 
1915, an Austrian submarine sunk the Ancona and American lives were lost. 
Our government protested and the Austrian government promised not to 
continue this practice. However, in 1917, two days after Congress declared 
that war existed with Germany, Austria broke off diplomatic relations with 
this government. In December, 1917, Congress declared war against 
Austria. A little later Turkey also severed relations with us. — animus: 
hatred. — running amuck: rushing out in a state of frenzy to attack every 
one met. — through all these bitter months: President Wilson endured the 
wrongs committed by Germany over two years before recommending war. 
—millions of men and women: about 10,000,000 of German birth or 
ancestry ‘live in the United States —fealty: loyalty. — stern repression: in 
spite of these words, the government allowed many months to pass before 
rigidly enforcing its laws against treason or passing more stringent ones. — 
right is more precious than peace: contrast these words with General von 
Bernhardi’s statement, ‘‘Might is at once the supreme right.’’ —God help- 
ing her, she can do no other: quoted in thought but not in the exact words 
from Luther’s closing words in his defense at Worms, 1521, “I can not do 
otherwise. God help me.” 
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O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


This selection complete may be found on page 244, 
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QUESTIONS AND NOTES 


A MEssaGE TO GARCIA 


This Cuban business refers to our troubles over Cuba in the Spanish war, 
in 1898. — Mars at perihelion. When a planet is at the point in its orbit 
nearest the sun, it is at its brightest. — The insurgents were those in Cuba who 
were in rebellion against the Spanish government. — Garcia (gir sé’i. Am. 
pron. gir’shia) was the Cuban leader. — The President at this time was 
McKinley. — What to do? A striking way of saying “‘ What was to be done?” 
Hubbard’s writings are characterized by this striking style. Give the question 
the falling inflection. — How the fellow, etc., requires that the voice be 
sustained to the end of the sentence. — “‘ Where is he at?” slang for ‘“‘ Where is 
he?” — In the sixth paragraph, emphasize the word there, after Eternal, in 
order to make the reference to Rowan clear. — General Garcia was killed in 
1898. — Correggio (Cor réd’gzo), an Italian painter (1494-1534).— On your 
life, slang. — Fishy eye, an eye with no intelligence. — Bismarck was the greatest 
of German statesmen. — Lay you ten to one, bet you ten to your one. — 
“Find Garcia” is an allusion to the title of the selection. To “find Garcia” 
is an expression which means to do something difficult on one’s own initiative. 
— Law of Average, that which is true of the common run of men. — Socialism 
is an ideal system of life in which the opportunities of life and the rewards of 
labor shall be equitably proportioned. — First mate with knotted club, a ship’s 
first mate has charge of the discipline of the men.. In former times his methods 
were extremely rough — getting the bounce, slang for losing one’s job. — The 
word maudlin comes from Magdalene, who is represented by painters as having 
eyes red and swollen from weeping. — A sweat-shop is a place where poorly 
paid laborers, usually women and children, are made to work to the limit of 
their endurance, usually under unsanitary conditions. — Survival of the fittest, 
the doctrine that only the strongest and best can hope to or ought to survive. — 
Brilliant parts, ability. 


Tue Cataract oF LODORE 


Southey heads this poem, written in 1820, as Described in rhyme for the 
nursery. Lodore, a waterfall in Cumberland County, England, near the head of 
Derwentwater, a picturesque lake. — Tasked me, imposed the task upon me. 
— Third the request is unusual, but its meaning is clear. — Laureate, a poet 
jaureate in England is the title given by the king to the poet appointed to be a 
member of the royal household, his duty being to compose odes for court and 
national occasions; hence, he is, in a sense, under orders to produce poetry 
when it is wanted. Southey was poet laureate in 1813. — Well, to pour forth 
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as if from a well. — In the third stanza, there are but two good places to take 
breath, at the end of the fifth and the sixteenth lines. These descriptive 
adjectives, formed from verbs, present a wonderful word picture. — Notice 
the additional hurry of the waters suggested by the groups of three adjectives, 
instead of two, and then four. 


Tue BELLS 


Poe, in his poetry, as you have learned in the Seventh Reader, has no great 
message to deliver, but his poems are full of beauty, melody and rhythm. He 
was an artist in adapting word to sense. Notice the comparative thinness of 
tone in the words tinkle, twinkle, oversprinkle, tintinnabulation, used for sleigh- 
bells. Select words in the other stanzas that are expressive of what is de- 
scribed. — Notice the distinction in melody, first stanza, and harmony, second 
stanza. A melody is a tune, harmony imphes other notes agreeably combined 
with the melody. — Notice the contrast in the all in tune, second stanza, 
and the out of tune, third stanza. — In the silence of the night. Do funeral 
bells often toll at night? — Compare the metals of the different bells — are 
they well chosen? — Would you enjoy this poem better if the first or second 
stanza were put last? — In repeating the word bells so many times atthe close 
of each stanza, its sound must be prolonged or the line loses dignity. 


A CoNnTENTED Man 


The palace of the Tuileries, referred to at the outset of this selection, is 
famous as the scene of revolutionary incidents between 1789 and 1799. It was 
burned in the uprising of the Commune, 1871. — A cavalier of the old school 
means a gallant gentleman of the old type. His dress being ante-revolutional, 
that is, of the old court style instead of the revolutional style, was an indication 
of his political affiliations. He sided with the Bourbons. — To eat salt together 
is an expression meaning to give and to partake of hospitality. It is of Eastern 
origin. — The convention referred to was the National Convention chosen by 
universal suffrage in 1792. It was made up of moderatists and radicals. 
They condemned the King and many of the nobility to death. — Kissed each 
other, 2 common custom among men in some foreign countries. — The terrible 
Napoleon refers to Napoleon I, who made himself Emperor of France. — The 
downfall of Napoleon was in 1815. — The value of a Franc is $.193 in U. S. 
money. — Versailles (Vér sii’y), the palace of Louis XIV, now a museum, 
twelve miles from Paris. — St. Cloud (Sin‘cloo’), was once the royal residence. 
— The Luxembourg (liik’siin boor’), is a famous palace in Paris. — Sans Souci 
(S&nz’soo’sé’), is a famous palace in Potsdam, Germany. The words Sans 
Souci mean without care. —'The law of indemnity referred to was a law passed 
in France after the restoration of royalty, restoring properties that had been 
taken away by the revolutionists. 
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SANCHO Panza’s GOVERNMENT 


The story of the Adventures of Don Quixote is an allegory which is not 
only humorous but full of philosophy. The reader should bear in mind at all 
times the hidden meanings of the simple incidents related. — Divided into two 
parts. The author is evidently familiar with the story of Solomon and the 
two women each claiming to be the mother of the same child. I Kings 3:16-27. 
— Lean toward mercy. This reminds one of Portia’s charge to Shylock in 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice in which occur the lines: 


“Mercy is twice blessed; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 


— Pat to the purpose means exactly suitable. 


Ir I Live Titi Stnpown 


The mocking bird shall call tells you what as to the location of this soldier’s 
home? This scene must have been repeated many, many times on recent 
battlefields. 


RESIGNATION 
“Celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise,” 

Sorrows are often blessings in disguise. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews 12:6, says, ‘‘For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.’’? — Cloister, 
a place of retirement from the world. — Compare the hope of Longfellow’s 
lines with the despair of Lowell’s in the succeeding. 


AFTER THE BURIAL 


Tattered surges, broken waves. Both poets believe in immortality, or life 
beyond the grave, but to one it brings comfort, to the other greater grief. 
— Pagan formerly meant one who dwelt in the country. As these were the 
iast to accept Christianity, those in the cities accepting first, pagan came to 
mean one not a Christian, 


He Giverny His BeLovep, SLEEP 


Notice that lines two to five, inclusive, of the second stanza are a question. 
If you think the words, “Would we give to our beloved 

The hero’s heart,” and so forth, it will be easy to give the right inflection 
at the end. — In the second and third stanzas a slight emphasis on we and He 
will help to make the thought clear. — Undisproved, not proved. — Overweep, 
weep over. 
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RENEWED ENDEAVOR 


The title given by the author for this poem is the first line. — The last 
two lines, first stanza, are the object of say not. Show this connection in 
reading. — Dupes, deceivers. — Fliers, the fleeing enemy.— The first two 
stanzas picture a battle field; the third, the ocean; the fourth, the sun. Which 
tide is described in the third? — The old copy-book maxim, “If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again,” expresses the spirit of this poem. 


Tue TorGIVENESS OF JOSEPH 


The story of Joseph, one of the twelve sons of Jacob, to whom his father 
gave a coat of many colors and whom the envious brothers sold into bondage, 
is told in Genesis 837. The boy was taken to Egypt and grew in favor and 
power, Genesis 39. Famine in the land of Jacob caused him to send his sons 
to Egypt for grain, for in Egypt, through Joseph’s foresight, grain from years 
of plenty had been stored. The lesson tells you how Joseph forgave his 
brothers. — House of Pharaoh, the ruler and his household. — Goshen, the 
part of Egypt east of the delta of the Nile. 


RutH anp Naomi 


Naomi, the wife of -Elimelech, one of the Hebrews of Judah, who, in a 
time of famine, went to Moab. Here the husband and sons died. — Moab, 
a country east of the Dead Sea. The Moabites were descendants of Lot, 
Abraham’s nephew. — His people, the Hebrews. — Land of Judah, southern 
part of Palestine. 


Tur Burtat or Mosgs 


In Deuteronomy 34:5, 6, we read, ‘“‘So Moses the servant of the Lord died 
there in the Land of Moab, according to the word of the Lord. And he buried 
him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against Beth-peor: but no man 
knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.’’ — Great procession, of angels, not 
of men. — Sage, wise man. — Bard, poet. — Most gifted poet. The Song of 
Moses, Exodus 15:1-19, is called one of the greatest poems in literature. — 
Pall, a heavy cloth thrown over a coffin or tomb. — Hillside for a pall does 
not seem a very good figure of speech, as a hillside does not suggest a covering, 
but a background. 


THE CHILDREN’S SONG 


Land of our birth, England. — Bear the yoke in youth may mean submit to 
guidance or possibly do one’s share of worthy labor. — Teach us to rule our- 
selves. ‘He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he that 
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ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” Proverbs 16:32. — Forgiveness 
free of evil done may be understood by substituting for for of. — This poem is 
found in Puck ef Pook’s Hill, a collection of short stories and verse published 
in 1906. 


THe Art oF LIFE 


The mischance, though flung upon fortune: that is, some lay their failures to 
luck. — Predominates, gains the mastery. — Casualties, accidents. 


TuE RECESSIONAL 


Palm and pine, India and Canada, England’s chief possessions — Lesser 
breeds without the Law, those peoples, other than Hebrews, who were not blessed, 
as the Hebrews were, in receiving the law from God. 


Tue UNIVERSAL PRAYER 


“Who all my sense confined 
To find but this.” 


Who restrained me from knowing other than this. — Third stanza, second 
line, think “power” to begin the line. — And binding nature fast in fate, 
nature’s laws are unchanging. — Supply “will” (in thought) after this in the 
third line, fourth stanza. The meaning of this stanza is that to follow the 
voice of conscience in all our actions is better than to be governed by the 
fear of hell or the hope of heaven. — For God is paid when man receives, 
that is, God asks only that man shall keep a heart open to His blessings. 
— The tenth stanza is often quoted. Itis worth learning. The last two lines 
bring to mind the Golden Rule. — The twelfth stanza suggests the Lord’s 
prayer. In the last stanza, second line, earth, sea, skies are the attributes of 
altar. — Supply is (in thought) after altar, and the meaning is clear. 


I 
Tur BurDENS oF MANKIND 


Socrates, Greek teacher and philosopher. He was condemned (399 B.c.) 
to drink the poison hemlock on the charge of having corrupted the youth of 
Athens by his teachings. — Jupiter, chief god of the Romans. — Notice the 
magnifying glass carried by Fancy. This is significant of our tendency to 
magnify our ills. — The spleen, an organ to the left of the stomach whose 
function is little understood. It was formerly regarded as the seat of various 
emotions, hence its figurative uses, ill-temper, melancholy. — Frailties, 


weaknesses. 
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Carbuncle, a malignant boil. — In lieu, in place of. — Grotesque, fantastic, 
uncouth. — Bandy, crooked outward at the knees. — Trap-sticks, sticks used 
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in playing the old English game of trap-ball.— Lay him a bottle of wine, 
bet a bottle of wine. — Morality, doctrine of right and wrong. 


OpporTUNITY 


Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, Act I, 
Scene 1, line 22.— Wherever we be, wherever we may be. — They may be 
learned from the ant. Proverbs 6:6, “‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard: consider 
her ways and be wise.’’ — Thermopylae, a famous pass in Greek mountains 
where Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans fell in their attempt to stop 
the advance of the Persian army. They were betrayed by a Thessalian into 
the hands of the Persians, who advanced by a path over the mountains and 
fell upon their rear. — Demosthenes, the greatest orator of the ancient world. 
His greatest orations, The Philippics, warn his countrymen to unite against 
Philip of Macedon, who later conquered Greece. — Galileo made many dis- 
coveries concerning the heavens, among which were the existence of the 
satellites of Jupiter, the phases of Venus, and the spots on the sun. — Can- 
nibals man-eating savages. 


THE WILL 


Disposing memory, the usual legal phrase to show that the testator (the 
one making the will) has the ability to collect and hold in mind the particulars 
of the estate to be disposed of and the persons standing in such relations as to 
have just expectations. The full phrase is Sownd and disposing mind and 
memory. ~- Sheep-bound volumes, law books bound in leather. — A life estate, 
property that one holds only during life, and cannot dispose of at death. 
— The Milky Way, The Galaxy, composed of millions of stars apparently 
arranged in the form of a flat zone or ring, or rather layer of irregular shape. 
— Diminution, lessening. 


ENTRANCE TO PHILADELPHIA 


Benjamin Franklin in his A wtobiogre phy tells us that he was the fifteenth of 
seventeen children. His father being a poor tallow chandler (in Boston), 
the lad had had little chance for an education. After working with his father 
two years, he was apprenticed to his brother James, a printer, who was the 
founder of one of the earliest papers in America. In this office, Franklin 
learned the trade well, read much and wrote a little. But the two brothers 
could not agree on many questions, so, in 1723, Benjamin slipped away by 
sea to New York. The selection here given takes up his life at this point. 
— Sloop, a sailing vessel. Notice that it took Franklin three days to sail 
from Boston to New York. Today the trip is made (by steamer) in about 
thirteen hours. — Amboy, on the Jersey coast. — Kill, the Dutch word for 
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stream or channel. Here means Kill van Kull, the stream or channel between 
Staten Island and New Jersey. — Bunyan’s Pilgrim, that is, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
a selection from which appears in the Seventh Reader. — Its original language, 
English. Honest John, John Bunyan. — Daniel Defoe (1661-1731), an English 
political and miscellaneous writer. — Samuel Richardson (1689-1761), an 
English noyelist. Clarissa Harlowe is his best known work. — Hatches, 
grates over openings in the deck. — The river, the Raritan. — Burlington, 
a city on the Delaware, north of Philadelphia. — Runaway servant. In those 
days, servants were bound to their masters for a term of years. — Infidel, 
disbeliever in God. — Charles Cotton, English poet, but better known as the 
friend of Izaak Walton, the angler. — Capital, money. — Quakers, members 
of the religious society of Friends. They were called Quakers in derision. 


HomeE 


Odorous with treasure, smelling of hams. — ‘Cleanliness is next to god- 
liness.”” John Wesley, a clergyman, seems to have introduced this phrase to 
literature. In his sermon on Dress he has these words in quotation marks, 
Evidently he is quoting a current proverb. Long before this, Bacon had much 
the same thought, ‘‘Cleanliness of body was ever deemed to proceed from a 


due reverence to God.” A closer parallel is found in Aristotle, ‘‘Cleanliness 
is a half virtue,’”’ and before Aristotle, in the Jewish Talmud: ‘The doctrines 
of religion are . . . and cleanliness next to godliness.’”? — Wearnig no man’s 


collar, that is, his own master. — Buckler, shield. — Lowing herd, probably an 
unconscious quotation from the familiar second line of the next selection. 
— The ark of the covenant, the chest in which were placed the tables of the law 
given by God to Moses, — regarded as sacred by the Hebrews. — His sover- 
eignty rests beneath his hat, that his right to be his own master rests with 
himself. — The leaf whereof shall not fade. Psalms 1:3. 


Execy Written IN A Country CHURCHYARD 


Some criticise the first two lines of this poem because of inaccuracy of 
picturing the lowing herd and ploughman as returning at curfew time, instead 
of much earlier, as they naturally would. — The distant folds, the sheep folds. 
— The cock’s shrill clarion, the crow of the cock in the early morning. — T’o 
ply . . . care has been called poor English. Look up ply in the dictionary. 
— Their sickle. The antecedent of their is found in the fourth stanza. — 
The stubborn glebe is undoubtedly borrowed from Gay’s Fables, “ ”Tis mine 
to tame the stubborn glebe.’’ — Jocund, cheerful, gay. The use of an adjec- 
tive for an adverb is “poet’s license.’’ — The ninth as well as the first stanza 
is often quoted. — Fretted vault, carved vault. — Provoke, cause to speak. — In 
the twelfth stanza occurs an error in English, heart and hands are the subject 
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of is laid. — Rod-swayed is considered a poor figure. In the original manu- 
script Gray had reins for rod, but this he could not use with swayed and the 
poet needed this to rhyme with laid. — Penury, poverty. — The seventeenth 
is another oft-quoted stanza. — To wade through slaughter to a throne. This 
is the way many kings have gained their thrones. — Far from the madding 
crowd. Thomas Hardy has used these words as a title for one of his novels. — 
Uncouth rhymes. One who has visited an old cemetery will appreciate this 
line. — Th’ unletter’d muse, the uneducated carver of epitaphs on tomb- 
stones. 


Tue ELoQueNce oF O’CONNELL 


Daniel O’Connell, an Irish national leader (1775-1847) foremost in securing 
the removal of political disabilities from catholics in England. As a public 
speaker and popular orator he was unsurpassed. — Daniel Webster, the 
greatest of American statesmen and orators. — Edward Everett (1794-1865) an 
American statesman, orator and scholar. At one time he was editor of North 
American Review. He taught in Harvard College for some years. — Rufus 
Choate (1799-1859), one of the most famous American lawyers. He was said 
to have remembered everything he ever read. — John C. Calhoun (1782- 
1850), a distinguished southern statesman. His name is connected in history 
with the doctrine of nullification. — Sergeant S. Prentiss (1808-1850), an 
American lawyer and orator. — Our Demosthenes. See the note on Demos- 
thenes, under Opportunity. — Henry Clay, Kentucky’s great statesman and 
orator. — Fanewil Ha'l, Boston, was called the ‘‘cradle of liberty,” because 
it was a favorite meeting-place of Revolutionary patriots. Whig, the two 
parties in Webster’s time were Whig and Democrat. Exeter Hall, a building 
formerly in the Strand, London, where political and other meetings were 
held. — Thomas Corwin (1794-1865), a Kentucky lawyer and statesmen, who 
won his greatest distinction as an orator. — Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), a 
Scottish man of letters. — Wendell Phillips (1811-84), an orator of whom 
because of his easy style, Horace Greeley said, ‘‘Phillips makes one think it 
easy to be an orator.” He took a strong stand against slavery, and thus 
made many enemies. 


AMERICAN TAXATION 


William Pitt (1708-1778), English statesman, who vigorously opposed 
England’s various acts to tax the American colonists. He spoke strongly 
against the arbitrary and harsh policy of the government of Lord North 
toward the American Colonies and did his utmost to procure an amicable 
settlement of the difficulties. — This Act — The Stamp Act passed by Parlia- 
ment to tax the American colonits. Its repeal was under discussion. — 
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Dogs’-ears, the turned down corners of leaves. — Stockholders, bondholders. 
Nations borrow money and give in return bonds bearing a certain rate of 
interest. — Serving his majesty. Pitt was at different times prime minister, 
that is, head of the King’s cabinet. — The last war, the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-63), originally a war between Prussia and Austria, but England and 
France as well as other countries became involved. In this country it was 
known as the French and Indian War. — Without doors, outside. — The pillars 
of the state, and so forth, owes its origin to the story of Samson (the strong man) 
pulling down his prison on himself and his captors, Judges 16:28-30. — House 
of Bourbon, the ruling house of France. — Ransom for Manilas. The Duke 
of Albemarle had in 1762 taken Martinique, Havana, and Manila from France 
and Spain. — Matthew Prior (1664-1721), an English poet and diplomatist. 
He gained recognition among the wits by The Country Mouse and the City 
Mouse (1686). The lines quoted by Pitt are from his poem An English 
Padlock. Pitt has the order of the lines reversed. 


Wuo Was THE MINUTEMAN? 


Nashua, a tributary of the Merrimac in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire. — Minuteman, one of a class of militiamen during the American Revolu- 
tion. They were supposed to be ready to serve at a minute’s notice. — 
Warren at Bunker Hill, see poem in Seventh Reader, by John Pierpont. — 
British Council, England’s Trade Council, Greenville, prime minister of England 
when the Stamp Act passed. He opposed its repeal. — Charles Townshend 
(1725-67), was Chancellor of the Exchequer (Secretary of the Treasury) 
under Pitt. In 1867 he proposed taxes be levied on certain goods imported 
into America, one of the chief causes of the Revolution. He did not live 
to see the result, for he died suddenly the same year. — Harl of Hillsborough 
(1718-93), an English statesman. While Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(1768) his stubbornness and bad judgment contributed much to the ill feeling 
between them and the Mother Country. — King’s writ, a legal document 
commanding something to be done or not to be done. 


Concorp Hymn 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, the North Bridge over Concord 
River. Here the militia attacked the British. — The embattled farmers. 
The fight at Concord was between the minutemen (see the preceding selection) 
and the British regulars, who came, after the battle of Lexington, to seize 
the military supplies gathered there. 


Suz Watks in Beauty 
This poem is the first one of a group called Hebrew Melodies, written by 
Byron at the request of a friend, and afterwards set to music. This par- 
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ticular one was written on returning from a ball where Lady Wilmott Horvon 
had appeared in mourning with numerous spangles on her dress. — Aspect, 
appearance. The fifth line, second stanza, should be read with a slight pause 
after sweet to show that it modifies thoughts. — Express should be jomed with- 
out pause to the next line. 


Tue River or Lire 


Notice that in the last stanza the author gives a poetical reason why time 
passes so quickly to the old, slowly to the young. 


AN Upricut LIFE 


The first sentence extends through three stanzas. Read it so. — Delude, 
deceive. — Discontent is a verb with can understood and sorrow for its subject- 
—.The central thought of the poem is A good conscience is man’s best defense- 
— Unaffrighted, unafraid, — Sober inn, temporary dwelling place for serious 
living. 


LINCOLN 


Hearts of his countrymen. Who was said to be ‘“‘first in the hearts of 
his countrymen”? — Last syllable, end. What was Washington’s three-fold 
firstness? — With or without slavery. This refers to a sentence in one of 
Lincoln’s letters to Horace Greeley, see page 117. 


ExTracts FROM LINCOLN’S SPEECHES 


Far into the fifth year. It was hoped that the Kansas Nebraska Act of 
1854, giving to the settlers of new territory the right to determine whether the 
territory should be free or slave, would settle the difficulties between North 
and South. “A house divided against itself can not stand.” Mark 3:25. 
— The house to fall. Lincoln evidently was familiar with another verse of the 
Bible of the same meaning as the one quoted, Luke 11:17, —‘‘and a house 
divided against a house falleth.”” — Of ultimate extinction, of final destruction 
or crushing out. 

In 1861, Lincoln was elected to the presidency. — Inaugural address, 
speech made upon going into office. — Your side of the North, or on yours of 
the South. Lincoln is addressing both Northerners and Southerners, for, as 
yet, March 4, 1861, the separation has not come. — Tribunal, court which 
passes judgment. — Frustrated, defeated. — Precipitate, hasty. — Dissatisfied 
fellow countrymen, Southerners. — “Preserve, protect and defend it,’ quoted 
from the oath of office. — Cause of the conflict, slavery. The slaves were 
emancipated by proclamation of the president in 1863. The war did not 
close until 1865. — Judge not’ that we be not judged. Matthew 7:1. ‘Woe 
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unto the world,” Matthew 18:7.— Jf we shall suppose — This is a long 
sentence. Be sure to keep the connection. — Two hundred and fifty years. 
Slavery was introduced into America in 1619. ‘The judgments of the Lord” 
— Psalms 19:9, 


DepIcATION SPEECH AT GETTYSBURG 


The Perfect Tribute, by Mary Shipman Andrews gives a beautiful incident 
in connection with this speech. 


© Caprarin! My Captain! 


The port is near, the close of the war. — The bells I hear, steamers ring 
bells as they enter port. 


Ou, Wuy SHOULD THE Spirit or Mortrat Be Provup? 


The central thought of the poem is that life is short and that all come to 
the same end. In Ecclesiastes 1:9, we read, ‘‘The thing that hath been, it is 
that which shall be; and that which is done is that which shall be done: and 
there is no new thing under the sun.” The author has this same thought in 
“For we are the same that our fathers have been,” and so forth. 


Some Famous LETTERS 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN TO HorAcrE GREELEY 
“The Union as it was,”’ This quotation may be an inexact one from a 


speech of Daniel Webster in which he speaks of “a once glorious Union.” 
— Paramount, highest. — Notice the strong, simple words that Lincoln uses. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN TO Mrs. BixBy 


One thing that endeared Lincoln to the American people was the strong 
personal interest he always showed. Note that this letter is written not in 
response to one received, but because his heart went out to one who had 
made such sacrifice for her country. — Adjutant General, the principal staff 
officer of an army, corps, division, or brigade, as of State Militia, through 
whom the commanding general receives communications and issues general 
orders. 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD TO His SON 


This is one of many letters written by Lord Chesterfield (1694-1773) to 
his son Philip, of whom he had great hopes, but the son died in his thirty- 
sixth year. These letters were not written for publication, but for the youth’s 
instruction and guidance. 
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O. S., in the date, means Old Style. It refers to the different ways of 
reckoning time. The New Style differs from the Old Style by eleven days. 
The New Style was adopted in England by Act of Parliament in 1751. — Mr. 
Harte, the son’s tutor. — To do what you are about, and so forth, that is, one 
thing at a time. — Huclid, Greek geometrician of Alexandria. — Minuet, a 
slow, graceful dance. — Jan de Witt (1625-72) a fmaous statesman of Holland. 
He was several times elected Grand Pensionary. — The Republic, the Dutch 
Republic. ‘Never leave that till to-morrow which you can do to-day.”? — 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, Benjamin Franklin. As Poor Richard’s Almanac 
was published in 1732, Lord Chesterfield may well have been familiar with its 
phrases. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON TO LORD CHESTERFIELD 


Samuel Johnson was author of one of England’s standard dictionaries, 
and a miscellaneous writer. His biography by Boswell, has made every detail 
of his life known. From the great. Johnson was really greater and became 
better known than Lord Chesterfield, but the latter was a man of wealth 
and influence and belonged to the aristocracy, which Johnson did not. Lord 
Chesterfield’s manners were so fine as to be a synonym, even today, of eourtesy 
and fine breeding. In former times writers, in order to succeed, sought the 
favor of some patron, usually a rich and titled personage. — The shepherd in 
Virgil is the shepherd in one of the Hclogues, ten pastoral poems by Virgil, a 
famous Roman poet. In these poems are related the loves and adventures of 
shepherds. — Is not a patron, my lord, and so forth, is sarcasm. 


Rozsert EK. Ler to His Son 


Robert E. Lee was the commanding general of the Confederate forces in 
the Civil War: — At a sacrifice, that is, at a sacrifice of conscience. 


CHARLES Dickens to His Son 


This letter was written to Dickens’ youngest son, Edward (nicknamed 
Plorn) on the occasion of his leaving home in September, 1868, to join his 
brother Alfred in Australia. Only a part of the letter is here given. — What 
you have always wanted, would be better if lacked were substituted for wanted. 
Mamie Dickens, in writing of her father, says, “His favorite motto was ‘What- 
ever is worth doing at all is worth doing well.’ ’’ — This determination, that is, 
the motto here referred to. — The greatest rule, the Golden Rule, Luke 6:31. 


BrenJAMIN FRANKLIN TO BENJAMIN WEBB 


During the Revolutionary War Franklin represented American interests in 
Europe and particularly in France. Here he was very popular. He returned 
home in 1785. — Louis d’or, about four dollars. — Memorial, a presentation 
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of facts usually made the ground for a petition or remonstrance. In this 
case it is evidently a petition for financial aid. — 15th instant, the fifteenth 
day of the then current month, that is April. — A knave that will stop its 
progress, a dishonest person who will take the money for his own use, and not, 
in turn, help another. 


Snow-Botnp 


It sank from sight before it set, because of the bank of heavy clouds in the 
west. Note in this connection the thickening sky of the fifth line. — A chill 
is the subject of told, six lines in advance. Keep the connection. — Connect 
roar and of ocean. — Herd’s-grass, a local name for red-top. — Make two 
syllables of winged in winged snow. — Hoary meteor, snow particles. The use 
of the word meteor here is not the usual one, meaning falling star. — Geometric 
signs. Look in your geographies for a picture showing the regular formation 
of snowflakes. — Walls is the subject of bent. This can be shown by a slight 
pause after wonder, and none after bent. — Sweep, a long pole for raising the 
bucket out of the well. — Horned patriarch, the ram. Read horned with two 
syllables. — Its social smoke, making one feel that neighbors were near. — The 
dreary-voiced elements, named in the next four lines. 


Il 


A snow-blown traveller is explained by a line preceding, — The sun through 
dazzling snow-mist shone. — The smothering bank shows that the western 
horizon is not yet clear. — Back-stick, a large stick placed upon the backlog 
of a hearth. — Sagging, arching downward in the middle. — When fire out- 
doors is explained by, ‘‘The sparkling drift outside became radiant with a 
mimic flame.’’ — Shone at its full. What was the shape of the moon? — 
Beat the frost line back with tropic heat. This may be taken literally, for with 
the old-fashioned method of heating by fireplaces alone, it would be un- 
comfortably warm in front and frosty at the back. —O Time and Change. 
Notice the sudden change from description of a familiar childhood scene 
to the recognition of a present lonely old age. Whittier never married, 
hence he had no family to comfort his later years. — Bladed corn, the leaf 
blades of the corn. — But in the sun they cast no shade, that is, their bodies 
are here no more. — The stars shine through his cypress-trees, hope shining 
through sorrow. — Alas for him is to be understood before Who hath not learned. 
The following four lines show a strong belief in a life beyond the grave. — 
Loon’s weird laughter. The common loon, or great northern diver, is said to 
have a maniacal laugh, which has given rise to the old saying, “crazy as a 
loon.”’ — Squadron, group. 
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Unhoused, out-of-doors. — Cunning-warded. . A ward is a projecting ridge 
of metal in a key-hole, permitting only the insertion of a key with corresponding 
notches; hence the figurative meaning here, skillfully guarded. — Apollonius, 
a native of Cappadocia, born in the first century a.D., concerning whom are 
related many strange tales. He claimed to be able to understand the language 
of birds and beasts. — Hermes, Trismegistus, a well-known Egyptian phi- 
losopher and priest. It is said of him that from engraved tables of stone 
found buried in the earth he translated the sacred characters written by the 
first Hermes (Mercury). The ten lines beginning From ripening corn tell 
“the tales he told.’’ — Fate denied, — the aunt was unmarried. — Homespun 
warp, homely, or common. The warp threads are the lengthwise threads, 
the woof the crosswise\threads of a fabric. Here the use is, of course, figurat- 
ive. — Before her still a cloud-land lay, that is, she was still young enough in 
heart to see such visions as only the young usually see. — The morning dew, 
and so forth, repeats this same idea. — Unprofaned, unspoiled. — Be shame 
to him, and so forth. In common speech, this aunt was an old maid, often 
made the butt of scorn and jesting remark. The author implies that the elder 
sister had a very unhappy life. — The low green tent, the grave. — Motley- 
braided, braided of rags of many colors. — Life’s late afternoon, old age. — The 
night, the end of life. 


IV 


Literature has many pictures of schoolmasters. You have had Bartle 
Massey in The Night School (George Eliot), the one in The Deserted Village 
(Goldsmith), The Jolly Old Pedagogue (George Arnold), the one in The Sick 
Scholar (Dickens), all in the Seventh Reader. Here is a fifth one. The 
original is said to have been one George Haskell, who was a student at Dart- 
mouth College at the time here referred to. He later became a physician. 
He helped in founding Shurtleff College, Illinois. It was not until near the 
end of his own life that Whittier could recall the name of this teacher. — Which 
teacher is nearest your ideal? —Does the uncertain prophecy of beard tell you 
that he was young or old? — Yeoman, a common man free born. — Sub- 
sistence scant, because the soil was so poor. — Presaging, foretelling. — The 
Lord's quick coming, that is, the second coming of Christ, believed by some. 


Vv 


Bull's eye watch, a thick old-fashioned watch. Notice the parenthesis, 
which must be read in a lower tone to sustain the connection. — Tost — 
uptost. These are spelled in accordance with the reformed spelling, although 
reformed spelling had not been heard of in Whittier’s time. — Drab-skirted 
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in reference to Ellwood’s being a Quaker, whicn sect Rees in gray. — Rustic 


muse, country poet. — Vendue, auction. 


Tse New Sours 


Grady is speaking twenty years after the war, too short a time to allow 
of the wounded feelings of the South yet to be wholly healed.. Bring out by 


-emphasis the contrasted words defeat-victory, pathos-splendor. — Parole, 


promise of a prisoner upon his word of honor to fulfill stated conditions. 
— Inscrutable, hidden. — Athens, in Georgia. If you are not careful to read 
on which . .. a benediction in a lower tone, the meaning will be lost. — 
Abject, cringing, groveling. — Verified, proved to be true. 


SPEECH OF WALPOLE IN ReEepRooF oF Pitr 


This speech was made in 1741. — Fluency, ready speech. — Vehemence, 
great force. Be careful to accent the first syllable of this word. — Advocates, 
those favoring the bill. — Adherents, followers. — To accuse and prove are 
very different. Philip Sidney says, ‘‘Weigh not so much what men assert, 
as what they prove.”’ ‘Assertion is not proof” has become a proverb. — 
The administration, those administering the affairs of the government. 


Pitrt’s Repty to WALPOLE 


This speech is preserved because Samuel Johnson (of dictionary fame) 
reported it to the Country Gentleman. It has been said to be more Johnson’s 
than Pitt’s. Its biting sarcasm must have made Walpole wince. Walpole 
was then fast losing his power, and, in fact, was forced to resign the next 
year. — Who prostituted himself for money. There is no question but that 
Walpole, although he served his country well, gained and retained power 
through corruption. His working formula was, ‘Every man has his price.” 
— Dissimulation, false pretense. 


Tue Love or Gop 


Saze Holm, a pen name under which several short stories were published in 
1874. The real name has never been disclosed, but many have attributed 
them to Helen Hunt Jackson. — No pause should be made after dropping 
and bending. 


EmMet’s. VINDICATION 


There has been in Ireland, ever since its conquest by England (1175) 
a party demanding freedom from English rule, an object not yet gained. 
Emmet was only one of a succession of patriots who have hoped, by revolution, 
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to obtain the freedom of their country. He suffered for the excesses of his 
followers, rather than for acts of his own. — Ezecutioner, the hangman. — 
Catastrophe, great misfortune. — My shade, spirit. — That perfidious govern- 
ment, the party in power in England. — Of a domestic faction. ‘There has 
always been in Ireland a strong Protestant, pro-English party. — Patricide, 
figuratively, destroyer of his own country. —Ignominy, shame. — Of my 
departed father. Emmet’s father was an Irish state physician, a man of 
high character. — Congealed, frozen. The last paragraph is particularly 
strong because of the short, forceful sentences. — No man dare now vindicate 
them, because of the danger of meeting the same fate. —Can Emmet’s 
epitaph yet be written? 


Patrick HENRY’S SPEECH BEFORE THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION 
The illusions of hope. Pope, in his Essay on Man, says, 


“Hope springs eternal in the human breast. 
Man never is, but always to be blest.” 


— That siren, hope. The sirens were sea nymphs said to frequent an island 
near Italy, and by their singing lure sailors to destruction. — Having eyes, 
see not. Psalms 115:5 and 6.— Lamp by which my feet are guided. Psalms 
119:105, ““Thy word is a lamp unto my feet.’’ — Fleets and armies. In 1774 
Parliament passed the Boston Port Bill, closing the port of Boston. This 
was enforced by British ships, also British soldiers were quartered in America 
to enforce obnoxious laws. — Will it be the next week, and so forth, requires a 
rising inflection like the other questions in this paragraph. — Raise up friends. 
France sent aid to the colonists in 1778. — The battle is not to the strong alone. 
Ecclesiastes 9:11.— Compare the last paragraph, the climax, with Emmet’s. 
— Notice the same strong short sentences as emotion increases. 


Tue Uprisine — 1775. 


Boreal light, Aurora Borealis, or northern lights. — Reverberating, echoing. 
The last line, next to the last stanza, will be more effective if each word is 
given with strength and a decided pause made after each. — Keep the con- 
nection of Who dares come out. — Bring out the contrast of live and die. — The 
last word of the poem is the strongest. ‘ 


Oxup IRONSIDES 


This was the popular name by which the frigate Constitution was known 
because she received so little injury in the conflict with the Guerriere. This 
ship won many honors in the War of 1812, but her capture of the English 
frigate Guerriere brought her into high regard. In 1830 she was condemned 
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to be destroyed because unseaworthy. This poem, by Holmes, printed in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, and the public clamor caused by it, saved the noble 
vessel, which was rebuilt and again put in service in 1833. In 1855, she was 
laid up at the Portsmouth Navy Yard, but used sometimes as a training ship. 
In 1877, she was again partially rebuilt, and took her last trip across the 
Atlantic the next year. In 1897 she was roofed in at the Boston Navy Yard, 
and has since been used as a barrack ship. 


Our Country 


Dark Atlantic roar, because the Atlantic, compared with the Pacific, is a 
stormy ocean. — The second stanza enumerates the goodly prospects. 


Tue Brvovac oF THE DEAD 


This poem was written to commemorate the victims of the battle of Buena 
Vista in the Mexican War. — There are many lines that must be connected 
with the succeeding without pause. Watch for them and keep the connec- 
tion. — Bivouac, the watch of a whole army by night when in danger of sur- 
prise or attack. — In the third stanza, the voice should be sustained at each 
comma to show that each group of words is the subject of are past. — The 
first four lines should be read as one continuous line. — Serried, crowded. — 
In the fifth stanza, supply he (in thought) before who, as the subject of knew. 
— Stranger steps and tongues resound, Mexican.— Spartan mother. The 
reference is to the well-known bravery of the Spartan women of old, .who, 
when their sons left for battle, charged them, ‘Return with your shields or 
upon them,” that is, “Do not come back defeated.”” — Marble minstrel, 


monument. 


Sout CAROLINA 


The tariff of 1828, called the ‘‘tariff of abominations,” was particularly 
obnoxious to the South, because they felt it favored the manufacturing sections 
at their expense. They had a large cotton trade with Great Britain and wanted 
to import, in return, goods from there, under a low tariff. Senator Hayne was 
made the spokesman for the South, because Calhoun was then Vice-President, 
and though President of the Senate, not entitled to take part in its debates. 
Hayne was a ready orator, a highly-educated lawyer, quick to discern, and 
brilliant. His face was pleasant and expressive, and, though serious, lighting 
up readily with a smile; his manners cordial and easy, winning strangers at 
first sight. The question under debate, the sale of western lands, was lost to 
sight in the larger question that was brought in, the right of a state to nullify 
an act of Congress, known as the doctrine of “State’s Rights.”’ — Favorites 
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of the mother country. This is true, because England needed the cotton ot the 
South. — Whigs, the party that favored the colonists’ cause. 


DESCRIPTION OF WEBSTER’S SPEECH IN REPLY TO HAYNE 


Titan-like, to reach the very Heavens themselves refers to a war in Greek 
mythology, which took place between the Gods and the Giants and the Titans. 
The latter heaped hill on mountain in their ambition to scale the heavens. 
New England struggles and New England triumphs. This was to offset Hayne’s 
praise of South Carolina’s part in the Revolution and his belittling of New 
England in his second speech, to which this was an answer. — The long 
sentence beginning Let their last requires that there shall be no falling inflection 
until the last word is reached. 


Tur First SETTLEMENT oF NEw ENGLAND 


This is part of a speech (the last three paragraphs) made in commemoration 
of the first settlement of New England, delivered at Plymouth, Dec. 22, 1820, 
two hundred years after the landing of the Pilgrims. 


Extracts FROM WEBSTER’S First BUNKER HILL ORATION 


This speech was delivered in 1825 at the dedication of the monument com- 
memorating the battle of Bunker Hill, fifty years after the battle. — Uncounted 
multitude. It is said that over all and around all, to the very summit, some 
sitting, some standing, poured the general multitude, fillmg every space which 
permitted of glimpse or sound. — Charlestown, a suburb of Boston. — Yonder 
metropolis, Boston. The scene described by Webster in the fifth paragraph 
has been repeated in poetry by Oliver Wendell Holmes in Grandmother’s 
Story of Bunker Hill. — Are not means of annoyance. The ships fifty years 
before were British, blockading the port of Boston. — Distinction and defense, 
American war ships and merchant marine. — Prescott, and so forth, names of 
Revolutionary leaders. — Trenton, and so forth, famous battles of the Revolu- 
tionary War. — From the new world to the old. Lafayette assisted in the French 
Revolution, 1789-. When he came to this country in 1825, he came as 
the guest of the nation. — Solon (639-559 B.c.), an Athenian lawgiver and 
patriot. During his rule over Athens he revised old laws and made many 
new ones. His name was included with the Seven Sages, and is now commonly 
used for law-maker. — Alfred the Great, of England, who conquered the Daines 
and laid the foundation of a united England. — Our country, our whole country, 
and nothing but our country. The usual form of an oath in court — “the truth, 


the whole truth, and nothing but the truth” — evidently suggested this 
phrasing. 
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ScenE FRoM JULIus Cansar 
The Conspiracy 


I 

— Quick spirit, quick or lively spirit. Keep the connection of this phrase 
with part. — Which give some soil, which are the ground or cause. — In Cassius’ 
speech — ’Tis just, and so forth, — note how skillfully he flatters Brutus. 
— Reflection by some other things. Some editions have from for by. — Jealous 
on me, suspicious of me. — To stale, to make stale. — Outward favor, face. 
—TI had as lief not be, and so forth. Read with a pause after the first be, 
but none at the end of the line. — Hearts of controversy, courage that opposed 
and contended with the violence of the stream. — Anchises, father of Aeneas, 
whom the latter bore to safety upon his shoulder. — That talk’d of Rome, 
modifies they. — There was a Brutus once. Lucius Junius Brutus, who brought 
about the expulsion of Tarquinius Superbus, king of Rome. An incident 
following this expulsion you have read of in the Seventh Reader, Horatius 
at the Bridge (Macaulay). — Keep his state, keep his throne or maintain his 
power. — Nothing jealous, nowise doubtful. — I have some aim, I can partly 


guess. 


Bt 


Marry, a corruption of Mary. — Like, likely. — Falling sickness, epilepsy. 
— Doublet suggests the English dress of Shakespeare’s time rather than the 
Roman dress. — Plucked me ope, opened. — A man of any occupation, a 
mechanic. —I am promised forth, 1 have accepted an invitation elsewhere. 
— Flavius and Marullus, two tribunes of the people. Caesar deprived them 
of office for pulling off the diadems set upon his images in the city. This 
incident is related in Plutarch’s Lives. — From that it is disposed. Supply 
(in thought) to which after that. — Should not humour me, should not cajole 
me. — Their likes, their own kind. — Seat him sure, seat himself sure. — Notice 
the difference between Brutus’ and Cassius’ characters. 


Iii 


Thunder-stone, the imaginary product of thunder, is mentioned by Pliny 
as a kind of gem, and as that which, falling with the lightning, does the mis- 
chief. It is the fossil commonly called the Belemnite, or Finger-stone, and 
now known to be a shell. — You do want, you lack. — Case yoursel;’ in wonder 
clothe yourself in wonder. — Why birds and beasts, that is, change their natures. 
— Supply (in thought) become after old men. — Children calculate, children 
become wise. — Ordinance, the way they were ordained. — Monstrous state, 
unnatural state. — The lion in the Capitol. This implies that Shakespeare 
thought lions were kept in the Capitol. — Thews, muscular powers. — Woe 
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the while, alas for the time. — I know where I will wear this dagger then. In 
this speech, Cassius intimates that he will take his own life if Caesar is made 
king. — My answer must be made, that is, I must answer for my treasonable 
speech. — Hold, my hand, here, take my hand. — Praetor, a city magistrate.: 
— Pompey’s porch, a large building connected with Pompey’s Theater, the 
first stone theater built at Rome. — Brutus’ statue, see note on Brutus under 
I. — His countenance, his support. 


EN: 


Genius and the mortal instruments. The meaning of these words has been 
much discussed. Probably the best is the mind and the earthly passions. 
— Brother Cassius, in fact, brother-in-law, for Cassius had married Brutus’ 
sister. — Their hats. Shakespeare dresses the Romans in the hats of his 
own time. — If thou path, if thou walk in thy true form. — Erebus, a place of 
utter darkness between earth and Hades, where Erebus, god of Chaos, dwelt. 
— The time’s abuse, the abuses of the time. — By lottery, as chance may deter- 
mine. — Even, pure. — Or our cause or, either our cause or. — Unicorns are 
said to have been taken by one who, running behind a tree, eluded the push 
the animal was about to give him, and thus the horn of the animal spent its 
force on the trunk and then stuck fast till the hunter killed him. — Bears with 
glasses. Bears are reported to have been surprised by means of a mirror, 
which they would stare at, thus allowing the hunter to take surer aim. — 
Elephants were enticed into pitfalls, slightly covered with turf on which was a 
bait to tempt them. — Bear Caesar hard, feels hard toward Caesar. 


Wo.uskry’s FAREWELL 


Thomas Wolsey (1475-1530), a famous English cardinal and statesman. 
He was the son of an Ipswich butcher. He graduated from Oxford at fifteen. 
In 1498, he was ordained priest. He was made royal chaplain to Henry VIII 
and later dean of Lincoln. He received many honors at the hands of Henry 
VIII. He was made Cardinal in 1515, and Lord Chancellor the same year. 
He did not bear his honors meekly, but lived in great magnificence, and openly 
aspired to become Pope. Because he would not favor Henry VIII’s divorcing 
his wife Catherine in order that he might marry Anne Boleyn, one of her 
maids of honor, the king stripped him of his honors and drove him from 
court. Shakespeare has given us what might have been his farewell speech. 
— Cromwell, servant to Wolsey. — Prithee, I pray thee. — My robe, priest’s robe 


Tur Seven Acres or Man 


This is the speech of Jaques, one of the lords attending on a duke of France 
whose place has been usurped by his brother. This duke, banished from his 
dukedom, finds refuge in the forest of Arden. — Seven ages. This is not original 
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with Shakespeare. You will note that Jaques sneers at the whole human race 
in this speech. — Mewling, squawking. — Bearded like the pard with long 
pointed mustaches, bristling like the leopard’s feelers. — Modern instances, 
commonplace illustrations. — Sans, without. 


HaMer’s SoLitoguy 


Soliloquy, a talk to one’s self. Hamlet is debating with himself whether to 
commit suicide. — No more, nothing more. — There’s the rub, there’s the diffi- 
culty. — Shuffled off this mortal coil, died. — Must give us pause, cause us to 
stop to think. — There’s the respect, and so forth, that’s what makes one 
endure the calamity of a long life. The next five lines give the reasons why 
Hamlet was so depressed in spirit. — Quietus is a law term for the final settle- 
ment of an account. — Fardels, burdens. — Bare, mere. The question ending 
with we know not of takes the falling inflection. — Pale cast of thought is often 
quoted pale cast of fear. — With this regard their currents turn away, because 
of this fear they turn aside from their purpose. 


ADVICE OF PoLoNiIus To His Son 


This whole speech is said to be taken from Lyly’s EHuphues. ‘‘Polonius’ 
wisdom is of the nature of worldly prudence and consists of a set of maxims, 
such as might be set down for the head-lines of copy-books.’”’ — Vulgar, free 
and easy. — Dull thy palm, make thy hand callous by shaking every man by 
the hand. — Censure, opinion. — Express’d in fancy, of marked or peculiar’ 
design, in modern slang, loud. 


PrAcE, THE Poticy oF A NATION 

This speech was given in 1843, in a debate in the Senate on the American 
occupation of Oregon, then in dispute with England. It seemed at the time 
that if this country insisted on its full claim that war with England would 
ensue. In the light of the history of the years 1914-17, Calhoun’s words seem 
worthy of attention. The picture of the advanced civilization of this time 
— 1843 — seems strange compared with twentieth century civilization, for 
many so-called necessities of to-day were then unknown. — Barriers of com- 
merce, high tariff on imported goods, which Calhoun opposed, because the 
South was not a manufacturing section. — When men shall learn war no more. 
This can hardly be said to have been realized to-day. — Effect for us, accom- 
plish for us. — The next twenty-five years. Calhoun’s prophecy had been more 
than fulfilled by 1914. 


WseEn War Suatt BE No More 


Arsenals, a public establishment for the storage or manufacture of arms. 
— The curse of Cain, pronounced upon Cain for the murder of his brother Abel. 


Genesis 4:5-15. — Springfield, in Massachusetts. 
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Is Ir Wortu WHILE? 


Over the isthmus, life, which is the bridge between the unknown before and 
after. — A fish instead of a serpent. See Matthew 7:10, “Or if he ask a fish, 
will he give him a serpent?” — Ere folding his hands, that is, before he dies. 


Tur CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON 


In the first stanza, the emphatic words are the adjectives. — Sally, a 
flashing forth. — Ascendency, influence. — Approbation, approval. — Cautious 
without timidity, and so forth. Here again emphasis must be laid on the 
adjectives. —'He chose his counselors. In forming his first cabinet, Washington 
appointed Thomas Jefferson, of the opposing party, as Secretary of State. — 
And the rare endowments, that is, he used his fine mind to find the best way to 
accomplish a result and do it honestly. — Beneficent, kindly. — Escape the 
envy. This is not quite true, for Washington suffered, for instance, from the 
envy of General Charles Lee in the Revolutionary War. — Indiscretion, 
foolish act. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


This address was issued to the American people when Washington was 
about to retire to private life, near the expiration of his second term as Presi- 
dent (1797). — Cannot end but with my life — Washington died two years later. 
— Ligament, fiber. The fourth paragraph is an elaboration of the thought, 
“Tn union there is strength.” The fifth paragraph is difficult to read because 
of its being one long sentence. Tie the subject to the predicate (in thought) 
and the phrases will fall into place. — Artifices, tricks. — External enemies, 
agents from the French government came to this country trying to secure 
help for the French Revolutionists. — The name of American, and so forth, that 
is, one should be prouder of being an American than of being from any state, 
a Vermonter, for instance. — Precarious, full of danger. — Afflict neighboring 
countries. An illustration is found in the constant troubles of South American 
countries. These would be frequent enough, but the different foreign alliances 
made by the different countries add to these wars. — Overgrown military 
establishments. These sentiments of Washington have always influenced our 


country to keep only a small standing army. — Salutary, healthful. — Subvert, 
overturn. 


Tur Brrrapay or WASHINGTON 

Early Indian warfare refers to the French and Indian War, 1756-63..— 
Washington’s last words, were, ‘‘It is well.” 
Crown Our WASHINGTON 


He laid down for Freedom the sword, that is, Washington, the successful 
general, did not make himself dictator, as so many successful generals have 
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done. — While rolls the Potomac. Washington is buried at Mount Vernon, 
on the Potomac. 


Gop GrveE Us Men 


Lust of office, greed for office. — Demagogue, an insincere leader, — Sun- 
crowned, of clear and high minds. — Thumb-worn, old. — Professions, claims. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 


No rampant lion, Beecher may have had in mind the three lions on the Royal 
Standard of Great Britain. — Burgoyne, English general who surrendered 
after the battle of Saratoga (1777). — Fort Montgomery, near West Point, 
on the Hudson River, captured by the British in the Revolutionary War. — 
Driven from New York, that is, Washington’s retreat after the Battle of Long 
Island (1776). — Crossed the waters, the crossing of the Delaware to make the 


-surprise attack on the Hessians at Trenton. — Made by liberty, made for 


liberty, by and for are the emphatic words. — Weal or woe, good or ill. 


Tue Srar-SPANGLED BANNER 


In 1814, during the attack of the British on Baltimore, Francis Scott Key 
went on an errand, under a flag of truce, to the British fleet, but was detained 
while the bombardment of Fort McHenry, the defense of Baltimore, was 
taking place. He watched the progress of the fight from the British ship 
during the night, and in the morning, seeing the Stars and Stripes still waving 
triumphantly, composed this famous song. This was at once printed and 
became almost instantly popular. It was sung to the tune “Anacreon in 
Heaven.” By general order it is the national air in the army and navy. 


Wuat ConstTITUTES A STATE? 

Starred and spangled courts, richly dressed courtiers. — That state, that is, 
the state named in the preceding line. — Collected will, the general wish of the 
people formulated into a law. — Elatle, exalted. 


L’Envot 
Tubes, the tubes of paint which artists use. —Comet’s hair. Kipling 
evidently has in mind the picture of a comet with its long brush-like tail 
sweeping through the sky. — (Mary) Magdalene (or Magdalen), traditionally 
reported to have been the repentant sinner forgiven by Christ, Luke 7:37-48. 
— Peter, one of the disciples. — Paul, a Jew of Tarsus who was converted to 
Christianity, and became an apostle of Christ. He founded many churches 
to which he sent epistles which form a part of the New Testament. 
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EVANGELINE 


This is a story of Nova Scotia (Acadia), a country owned by French and 
English in turn until, in 1713, at the close of Queen Anne’s War, it became 
permanently English. The inhabitants of the peninsula were mostly French 
farmers and fishermen, and they were in constant difficulties with the English 
settlers when they began to make homes here and to govern the land in accord- 
ance with English law. The most disturbing point was the refusal of the 
Acadians to take the oath of allegiance to England except in a form which 
should excuse them from bearing arms against their mother country. The 
question of how to deal with them became an important one as time went on. 
Many young Acadians were open in their hostility to the English and some of 
the priests likewise. The English were really afraid to live among such a hostile 
people, hence the final resolve to remove the Acadians to other parts of North 
America. September 2, 1755, proclamation was made by means of a written 
order, addressed to the inhabitants of Grand-Pré, Minas, and so forth, for all 
males, old and young, to come to the church of Grand-Pré, to hear a com- 
munication of the governor. Over four hundred responded. Here they were 
told that they were to be at once removed with their families out of the country. 
A guard was placed around the church and thus the men were imprisoned. 
As there were rumors of an uprising’ among the prisoners, it was determined 
to put them at once upon the English vessels which had brought the soldiers. 
About three thousand were thus sent, — to Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Massachusetts, Virginia, Maryland and North Carolina. In the haste 
of departure many families became separated. The story of Evangeline is 
founded on such a separation. 


PRELUDE 


Forest primeval, the original forest, untouched by man. — Druids of eld, 
priests of old. The Druids were the priests of the ancient Celts. Their 
temples were groves of oak. — Harpers, players on harps, minstrels. — Tradi- 
tion, story handed down from one generation to another. 


Part THE First I 


Distant, secluded, still, all adjectives modifying village. — Connect village of 
Grand-Pre .. . Lay.— Giving the village its name. Grand-Pre is French for large 
meadow. — Blomidon, a headland of sandstone at the entrance of the Basin of 
Minas. — Normandy, a province of France. — Dormer-windows, windows 
vertical in a roof. — Kirtles, short skirt. — Distaff, the staff that holds the 
bunch of flax. — The Angelus, the bell at whose ringing three texts and Ave 
Maria are said by Catholics. — Stalworth, old English for stalwart. — Hyssop, 
the Holy water with which the priest sprinkles the congregation. — Chaplet 
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of beads, a third of a rosary. — Missal, mass book. — Ethereal, spiritual. 
—- Penthouse, here means a slanting roof. — Antique must have the accent on 
the first syllable to preserve the meter. — Seraglio (sé r&l’'j6), the palace of 
the sultan of Turkey. — The pentient Peter, Peter denied that he was a follower 
of Christ three times. The third time a cock crew, reminding him of Christ’s 
prophecy that he would deny Him, St. Luke, 22:55-62, and Peter repented. 
— Mutation, change. — Lajeunesse, li zhé nés’. — Pedagogue, schoolmaster. 
— Plain-song, the ancient chant melody of the church service. — That won- 
drous stone. In one of the French fairy tales it is related that if a swallow 
comes out of the egg blind, the mother bird looks for a little stone on the shore 
of the ocean. With this she makes the young bird to see. The one lucky 
enough to find this stone thought he would possess a wonderful remedy. — 
Saint Eulalia’s day is February 12. 


Il 


Sign of the Scorpion, the eighth division of the zodiac. The sun enters 
this sign October 23.— As Jacob of old with the angel, Genesis 32:24-30. — 
Inclement, stormy. — Summer of all Saints, Indian Summer. — All-Saints Day 
is November 1.— In Herodotus’ history we read that Xerxes, the Persian 
king, in one of his expeditions against Greece, found a beautiful plane-tree, so 
called because of its broad leaves and spreading form. He admired it so 
much that he ornamented it as one might a lady and appointed a guard to 
care for it. — Regent, one who governs in the place of the real ruler. — Wains, 
wagons. — Burgundian, pertaining to Burgundy, a province of Eastern France. 
Mardate, order. — Louisburg, a fort on Cape Breton, was taken by the British 
in 1745, restored to the French in 1748, and taken again in the next war, 1757. 
— Beau Sejour (bd’s& zhoor’), a French fort taken by the English just previous 
to the time of this story. — Port Royal, afterwards Annapolis, on the Bay of 
Fundy, had been captured and recaptured alternately by the French and 
English until in 1710 it became the property of the British. — Glebe, soil. 
Gray uses this word in his Hlegy. — Rene Leblanc (ré nalé blank). — Notary, 
an officer who makes contracts. In this country, a notary has nothing to do 
with the marriage contract. 


eal 


Supernal, more than human. — In the times of the war, may have been 
a reference to King George’s War, 1744-48, or Queen Anne’s War, 1702-13. 
— Loup-garow (160’ga’ro0’) a werewolf, a person transformed into a wolf in 
form and usually in appetite. — The oxen talked in the stable. A belief still 
current in English country districts that at midnight, on Christmas eve, the 
cattle kneel in their stalls in adoration of the infant Christ. — Fever was cured 
by a spider. There was a popular belief in England that a spider sealed in 
a goosequill and hung about the neck would cure ague. — Irascible, easily 
irritated. — Congealed, hardened. — Draught (draft)-board, . checker-board. 
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— Manoewre, adroit proceeding. — Embrasure, the space between the sides 
of a window, made larger by slanted sides. — Curfew bell, a bell rung in the 
Middle Ages, when police protection was unknown, warning people off the 
streets. It is now rung at nine o’clock in some American cities to notify 
those under sixteen to keep off the streets. — Young Ishmael wandered with 
Hagar, Genesis 21:9-14. 


IV 


Clamorous labor knocked, the farmers were at their tasks early. — Jocund, 
merry. — Tous les Bourgeois de Chartres (too la boor zhwa’ dé shartr), literally, 
All the people of Chartres, a song of the time of Henry IV of France. — Le 
Carillon de Dunkerque (lé kar 6 yon dé dun kirk). The chimes of Dunkerque, 
— Brazen drums, referring to the sound rather than to the material of the 
drums. — Clement, merciful. — Imprecations, curses. — Tocsin, warning signal. 
“Wather forgive them, for they know not what they do,” the words of the 
dying Christ on the cross. — Ave Maria, the salutation to the Virgin Mary, 
combined with a prayer to her as mother of God. — Elijah ascending to heaven, 
II Kings 2:1-11.— Ambrosial, beautiful or pleasing to the sense of smell. 
— Prophet descending from Sinai. Moses coming down from Sinai after 
receiving the laws from God. 


Vv 


Refluent, flowing backward, that is, the ebb tide. — Kelp, brown seaweeds. 
— Leaguer, the camp of a besieging army. This meaning is out of use. — 
Shipwrecked Paul, Acts 28:1-9.— Melita (Mél'i ta). — Benedicite, (bén’e dic’ 
{ té), a blessing. —,Unperturbed, unmoved. — Titan-like, giant-like. See the 
reference to Titans in note to Deseription of Webster’s Speech. Briareus, the 
hundred-handed giant, was of the same descent but was not classed with the 
Titans. Longfellow evidently classes them together. — Gleeds, cinders. — 
Columns of smoke arose.. This was in aecordance with the orders; for fear if 
the homes were left, the Acadians would return to them. — The phrase bell, 
book, or candle was used in the Catholic Church in cursing or excommunicating. 
The bell marked the passing of the soul. The book was the service book. 


PART THE SECOND 
. I 


Savannas, treeless plains. — Coureurs-des-bois, (koo'rér da bwa’), French 
fur traders who became half-barbarous through their contact with the savage 
life of the wilderness. —T'o braid St. Catherine’s tresses, to be devoted to a 
single life, because St. Catherine of Siena, (see reference in Snow-Bound) was 
a virgin. — Shards, fragments of a brittle substance, hence hard places. 
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Beautiful Rwer, the Ohio. — Opelousas, in Louisiana. — Acadian coast, so 
called because a few hundred of the Acadians settled there, coming up the 
river from New Orleans. — Wimpling, rippling. — Bayou, (bi’60). — Plaque- 
mine, plik mén’. — Tenebrous, dark. — Mimosa, the sensitive plant, whose 
leaves close at a touch. — Atchafalaya, (&ch’a fa li’ya). — The ladder of Jacob, 
Genesis 28:12. — Tholes, a wooden or metal pin on the gunwale of a boat. 
— Teche, tash. Bacchantes, bak kan’téz, worshippers of Bacchus, the god of 
wine. 

Ill 


Yule-tide, Christmas. As the Druids were pagan priests of the Ceits, 
their association by the poet with Yule-tide seems strange. — Spanish saddle. 
The territory west of the Mississippi had been ceded by France to Spain in 
1762, but the Spaniards did not take possession until seven years later. — 
Adayes, (ai da’yes). Ozark Mountains, in what is now Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma. — Olympus, the mountain in Greece supposed to be the home 
of the gods. — Ci-devant, (se dé vin’), former. — Patriarchal, like the patri- 
archs, or heads of families of old. — Natchitoches, (nik’é tésh). — Creoles, 
half-breeds. — Carthusian, an order of monks, one of whose vows is almost 
perpetual silence. — Upharsin, (u far’sin), one of the words in the handwriting 
on the wall at the feast of Belshazzar, Daniel 5.— Prodigal Son, the story of, 
in Luke 15:11-24. — Foolish Virgin, the parable of, in Matthew 25:1-13. 


IV 


Fontaine-qui-bout, (f6n'tan ké boo), literally, spring or fountain, which 
ends. — Amorpha, a small shrub with purple flowers. — Ishmael’s children, 
Indians. See reference to Ishmael above. The Bible says that God promised 
Ishmael’s mother, Hagar, that from her son should spring a great nation but 
there is no warrant for Longfellow’s making the Indians descendants of 
Ishmael. — Anchorite monk, one who gives up the world to live in seclusion. 
Bears do not herd together as do some other wild animals. — Fata Morgana, 
(fa/ta mor gi’na), a mirage, particularly the one noticed at the Straits of 
Messina, between Calabria and Sicily — so called because formerly regarded 
as the work of the fairy of this name, who in the ! gends of King Arthur is 
his sister, but tries to bring about his death. — Mowes, (mo’wés.) — Lilinau, 
(Lé’li no). — Black Robe, the priest. — Jeswit, an order of Catholic priests. 
— Susurrus, (si stir’‘ris), whispers. — Compass plant, a plant the leaves of 
which are disposed to arrange themselves on the axis so as to indicate the 
points of the compass. — Asphodel, in the early English and French poets, 
the daffodil. That of the Greeks was the narcissus. In their poetry, the 
asphodel meadows were haunted by the spirits of heroes. — Nepenthe, a drug 
used by the ancients to bring forgetfulness of pain or sorrow. 
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The city he founded, Philadelphia. Many of its streets are named for trees. 
— Dryads, wood nymphs. — Pestilence fell on the city, the yellow fever, which 
raged in Philadelphia in 1793. — In Westcott’s Historic Mansions of Phila- 
delphia, the almshouse of the Friends’ on Walnut Street, is identified as the 
one referred to in this poem. It is no longer in existence. — ‘The poor ye 
always have with ye,” Matthew 26:11. — Swedes in their church at Wicaco 
(wé ki’k6). This church, the oldest in the city of Philadelphia, is still stand- 
ing. Wicaco is now within the city limits. — The Hebrew, with blood had 
besprinkled the portals, Exodus 12:1-14.— “Father, I thank thee!” See 
Matthew 11:25. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


Edward Everett Hale (1822-1909), a clergyman and author. He had 
charge of the South Congregational Church of Boston from 1856 to 1900, then 
was Chaplain of the United States Senate until his death. He was at his best 
as a short story writer. His Ten Times One is Ten led to the formation of the 
Lend-a-Hand Society. Its motto is: ‘Look up and not down; look forward 
and not back; look out and not in; and lend a hand.” His purpose in writing 
The Man Without a Country was to show what one’s country means and what 
are her claims. The hero is an imaginary character, although by accident 
the author gave him the name of a real man. — Corvette, a wooden war-sloop. 
— Mackinaw (Mackinac), a town on Lake Huron, now a summer resort. — 
To the very stubble, to the worthless or uninteresting part. — Esprit de corps 
(és’pré’ dé kor), the common spirit pervading the members of a body or 
association. — Naval Archives, the place where the records of the navy are kept. 
— Bureau of Construction, one branch of the Navy Department. — Ross, a 
British general in the War of 1812. — Non mi recordo, (ndn mé re cér’dd), 
Spanish for I do not remember. — Aaron Burr, Vice-President 1801-1805, 
killed Alexander Hamilton in a duel in 1804. In 1805 he organized an expedi- 
tion to conquer Texas, then belonging to Mexico, and establish an independent 
nation west of the Mississippi. His plans were discovered and he was tried 
for treason in 1807, in Richmond, Virginia, but acquitted. — Barrack-life, 
camp life. — Monongahela, a kind of whiskey. — Hazard, a game of dice. 
— High-low-jack, a card game. — Bourbon, a kind of whiskey. — Euchre and 
poker, card games. — House of Virginia, House of Delegates. — Clarences 
of the House of York refers to the rival claims, and resulting wars of the House of 
Lancaster and York to the throne of England. Clarence, Duke of York, and 
brother of the reigning king Edward IV, deserted to the Lancastrian side. He 
was captured and executed by order of the king. — Break on the wheel, a 
method of punishment used in former times in Europe — Lesser fry, those of 
less importance. — Puget’s Sownd, on the Pacific coast. — Court martial, 
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a military court. — Any-whither, any where. — The big flies escaped, refers to 
Burr’s acquittal. — Spanish plot, an attempt of Miranda, a Spanish-American 
revolutionist, in 1797, to form a republic out of the Spanish provinces in 
America. — Orleans plot, a plot in Adams’ administration to take New Orleans, 
then under Spanish rule. — Benedict Arnold, the traitor of the Revolution. 
— Without day. This is usually given in Latin (sine die), and means without 
a day being named for re-assembling. Mess, a group of persons who regularly 
eat together. — Insignia, emblem. — Alexandria, a seaport of Egypt. — 
Cairo, the capital of Egypt. — The Pyramids, the massive tombs of Gizeh, in 
Egypt. — Hesiod, an ancient Greek poet, best known as the author of Works 
and Days, a poem which contains directions for various kinds of farm labor 
(Works) and a calendar (Days) showing the days of the month when certain 
tasks should be performed. — Cannitg, a celebrated English statesman. — 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, a poem by Sir Walter Scott. — The “Tempest,” 
Act I, Scene 2. — Border chivalry, the warfare of the Border Knights, between. 
England and Scotland. — Canto, one of the divisions of a long poem. — 
Concentered all in self. The concluding lines are, 


“Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 


— Braggadocio, empty boasting. — Fléchier, (14 shy’), a French puplit orator 
(1632-1710). — Windward Islands, one of the West Indies groups, belonging 
to England. — Rendezvous (riin’dé voo), meeting place. — Consul, the business 
agent which our government sends to different countries. — Contretemps 
(k6n’tr’ tin), something accidental or unforeseen.— Lady Hamilton, a 
celebrated English beauty, whose husband was British Envoy to Italy, 1764— 
1800. — Centra-dances, old-fashioned dances, like Money Musk, where the 
partners stand in line opposite each other. “The Old Thirteen” may have 
referred to the original thirteen colonies, hence the leader could not announce 
it. — Godsend, a piece of good luck.— “Iron Mask,”’ a mysterious prisoner 
held by the French government during the reign of Louis XIV. His mask, 
which he always wore, was of iron covered with black velvet. — Junius, the 
pen name signed to political articles, published in the Public Advertiser which 
were aimed at the British ministry 1769-72. They attracted much attention 
both in England and America. It is now generally believed that they were 
written by Sir Philip Francis. — Libel on Thomas Jefferson. This refers to a 
series of anonymous letters written against Jefferson. The author was later 
found to be Alexander Hamilton. — Porter, David Porter, who in command of 
the Essex captured these islands in 1813. — Nukahiva, (nd0’ka hé’va). — Not 
this Porter, Admiral David Porter, son of the preceding. — Ravelins, a detached 
breastwork with two embankments. — Lepidoptera, (lép i dép’tér a), an order 
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of insects consisting of butterflies and moths. — Steptopotera (stép’to pot/er a), 
the same as strepsiptera, an order of. minute parasite insects. — Linnaeus, the 
famous Swedish botanist. — John Foy, see Wordsworth’s poem, The Idiot 
Boy. — Slave Trade treaty refers to one of the articles of the Treaty of Ghent 
which closed the War of 1812. — Reigning House, which was still the House of 
Virginia. — Madison, the President, was a Virginian by birth, as were also 
Washington and Jefferson who preceded him. — Middle Passage, the Atlantic 
between the coast of Africa and the West Indies, much referred to in connec- 
tion with the slave trade. — Patois (pa’tw4’), illiterate speech. — Zula click, 
a sound peculiar to the language of the Zulus, a tribe of Natal, South Africa. — 
Beledeljereed, Beled-el-Jerid, (bél ed el je réd’), a region in Tunis and Algeria, 
lying south of the Atlas range and north of the Sahara. — Parisian of. _ Algiers 
belongs to France. — Choctaw, a tribe of Indians of southern United States, 
now one of the civilized nations of Oklahoma. — Kroomen, negro tribe of 
Liberia, skilled as boatmen. Fernando Po, island in the bay of Biafra, West 
Africa. — “‘ Put that into Spanish,”’ a saying of General Taylor before the battle 
of Buena Vista, Mexican War. Santa Afia, the Mexican general, under a 
flag of truce, invited Taylor to surrender. ‘‘Tell him to go to hell,” said 
Taylor, whose language was rather rough. ‘Bliss, put that mto Spanish.” 
This the courtly-mannered Bliss put into Spanish thus, “‘Say to General Afia 
that if he wants us he must come and take us.’”’ — Deus ex machina (dé us ex 
mi ki’na), literally, a god from a machine, that is, one who solves a difficulty 
that cannot be solved by ordinary means. — Cape Palmas, on the western coast 
of Africa. — Non Palmas, not Palmas. — Pickaninnies, children. — Barracoon, 
a temporary barrack for slaves. — Mountains of the Moon, the name formerly 
given to mountains in the interior of Africa, but now named Ruwenzori. 
— Great White Desert, Sahara. — St. Thomas, one of the Danish West Indies. 
Ben trovato (bén trod vi/to’), well invented. — Bragg and Beauregard. Two 
army officers who resigned to enlist in the cause of the South in 1861. — 
Maury and Barron, two naval officers who did likewise. — Boulogne and 
Leicester Squares, a seaport of France and a part of London, both of which 
were popular resorts of foreigners and refugees. — La Plata, a river of South 
America. — Austin, a native of Connecticut, who established an American 
colony in Uexas while it was yet a province of Mexico. — Tamaulipas (t& mi’ 
00 lé’pis), a state in N. E. Mexico. —Sir Thomas Roe’s Welcome, a. strait 
leading into Hudson’s Bay. — Back, George, Back. George was an English 
Arctic explorer. — Vallandighams, refers to an Ohio statesman of this name 
who was arrested for speaking contemptuously of the national government 
at the time of the Civil War. He was tried and sentenced to close confinement 
during the war, but President Lincoln commuted this to banishment beyond ~ 
the Northern lines. — Triced, secured with a rope. — Leopard and Chesapeake, 
two ships which had an encounter in 1807. The British Leopard fired upon the 
American Chesapeake and demanded that British sailors on board be given up, 
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